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The '"Mauduits and their Chamberlainship of the 
oo Exchequer’ 


‘A 


Tue MaupuiT FAMILY held one of the chamberlainships of the exchequer 
fromthe late eleventh century until 1268, occupying a continuous, if 
unobtrusive, place at the centre of the expanding royal bureaucracy. Like 
other dynasties of curiales, they used their position to build up their lands, 
and.eventually to obtain a title, and while no Mauduit enjoyed such rapid 
advancement as Geoffrey Fitz Peter, or Hubert de Burgh, for instance, 
neither did their fortunes slump as did those of men who reached the giddy 
heights of power but had insufficient judgement or backing to maintain 
themselves there. Steady consolidation of their interests, by manipulation 
of the bureaucratic machine and prudent marriage alliances, was eventually 
rewarded in 1263, when William (V) inherited the earldom of Warwick. 
The methods used by the Mauduits to reach this point can be traced by 
examining the large numbers of their charters which have survived, and by 
piecing together frequent mention of the family in royal records. Chroniclers 
had very little to say about them because, while they were by no means 
colourless bureaucrats, they had very few feudal resources, and carried no 
political weight. In 1268, on the death of William (V), his nephew William 
de Beauchamp (IV) inherited his lands, and consequently the majority of 
the Mauduit charters, concerned with the build-up of their estates, are to be 
found in the cartulary of the Beauchamp earls of Warwick.? Excluded from 
that collection are numerous Mauduit charters relating to concerns and 


1] am grateful to Mrs. Borthwick-Norton for permission to publish the texts 
from the Southwick cartularies, and to the dean and chapter of Westminster and the 
keeper of the abbey muniments for permission to publish those from the Westminster 
- abbey Domesday and muniments, which appear in the Appendix. My thanks are 
offered to Dr. P. M. McGurk, who read this article in manuscript, and to Professor 
R. R. Darlington for his comments on the charters printed in the Appendix. All 
references in this article to pipe rolls published by the Pipe Roll Society will be in 
the form P.R., followed by the regnal year. 

2 Excerpta e Rotulis Finium, ed. C. Roberts (2 vols., Record Comm., 1833-6), ii. 
466. The Beauchamp Cartulary is British Library, Additional MS. 28024. All 
Mauduit charters in that MS. are included in The Beauchamp Cartulary, ed. Emma 
Mason (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., forthcoming), hereafter cited as Beauchamp 
Cartulary. 
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2 THE MAUDUITS AND THEIR 


properties of the family which were of no interest to later earls of Warwick, 
and a selection from these documents is printed as an Appendix to this 
article, illustrating various points which are discussed here. 

Although the Mauduit family did not enjoy great landed wealth or power 
before 1263, its members were in constant touch with men of influence at 
the exchequer and among the royal justices, and these working relationships 
undoubtedly helped to advance their interests. Technical skills acquired 
in the exchequer had more than one application. In all probability, a clerk 
of William Mauduit (II) forged what purported to be royal charters when 
the genuine grants in William's possession were not explicit enough to 
substantiate his claims in the increasingly exacting royal courts. Certain 
legal and financial privileges were available to the chamberlains, and the 
Mauduits were quick to use new legal developments to help them build up 
their estates. 'l'he extraordinary number of final concords made by Robert 
Mauduit (II) shows that he quickly grasped the advantages of this procedure 
to strengthen his title to lands which he had acquired, with added security 
given by the filing of feet of fines from 1195, and also that he was able to 
bring litigation in the royal courts at a cut-price rate.1 

The first holder of the Mauduit chamberlainship was William (T), in 
office for some time in the late eleventh century, but very little is known of 
him. He was followed by his son Robert (I), chamberlain c. 1100-1120. 
Along with other royal officials and courtiers, Robert was drowned in the 
White Ship disaster of 25 November 1120. Some years later, Henry I 
granted Constance, Robert's daughter and heiress, together with her father's 
office, to a leading curialis, William de Pont de l'Arche, who held the 
Mauduit chamberlainship for the rest of his life, together with certain of 
the Mauduit lands in Hampshire.? William was by far the most important 
layman involved in the financial administration. He served Henry I, 
Stephen and the empress in turn as chamberlain, and his surrender of the 
treasury was vital to Stephen’s hopes of winning the throne. The anonymous 
author of the Gesta Stephani graphically described William’s misfortunes 
at the hands of his wife and her lover in 1143, but the story had a suitable 


1 Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 163, 167. Robert (II), who brought even trivial suits 
before King John himself was, like other financial officers, increasingly involved in 
judicial work later in the reign (Pleas before the King or his Justices, 1198-1212, ed. 
D. M. Stenton (4 vols., Selden Soc., lxvii, lxviii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv, 1952-67), iii, p. 
cclxvii; F. West, The fusticiarship in England, 1066-1232 (Cambridge, 1966), p. 169. 

? Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 161, 167; Hampshire Record Office (Mrs. Borthwick- 
Norton papers) Southwick priory Register I fo. r; ibid., Register III fo. 5; 
Papsturkunden in England, ed. W. Holtzman (3 vols., Berlin and Göttingen, 1930/1— 
52), iii, nos. 72, 81; T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval 
England (6 vols., Manchester, 1920-33), i. 75. Robert (I) received money in 
Normandy, together with Geoffrey de Clinton (P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 37). His death 
is recorded in Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia, ed. 'T. Arnold (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 
1882-5), ii. 259. On financial developments in the 12th century, see Tout, i. 74-119; 
G. H. White, ‘Financial administration under Henry I’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., viii (1925), 56-78, and “The household of the Norman kings’, ibid., xxx 
(1948), 127-55. 
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moral ending, and William was still living in the period 1147-52. Robert 
de Pont de l'Arche, undoubtedly a son of the Mauduit heiress, succeeded 
to some small tenancies of Robert Mauduit (I), but did not become a 
chamberlain.1 

Meanwhile, William Mauduit (1)’s younger son, William (II), was 
making his own career in the service of Henry I. He was an officer of the 
camera regis in 1129-30, and the king rewarded him, c. 1131, with the 
daughter and heiress of Michael of Hanslope, yet another of the ‘new men’ 
who had risen in the service of Henry I, and with a chamberlainship which 
was distinct from that previously in the Mauduit family. In 1141, William 
joined the Empress Matilda who, unlike King Stephen, acknowledged him 
as a chamberlain.? During the remainder of the civil war, William con- 
centrated on his dynastic interests, keeping out of politics, but prudently 
joined the Angevin forces in 1153, when he was rewarded with a confir- 
mation of his father's lands, with both the family chamberlainship and his 
own. He did not regain all his father's estates in Hampshire, since a number 
of them came into the king's hands, and William de Pont de l'Arche had 
granted certain lands and advowsons to the Augustinian priory of Southwick. 
William (IT)’s descendants succeeded to the manor of Shalden, but fought a 
long and losing battle to recover the advowson of its church, which William 
de Pont de l'Arche granted to the canons c. 1147-52, and his son later con- 
firmed to them. William Mauduit (III), eldest son of William (II), appealed 
to Archbishop Theobald shortly after succeeding to the chamberlainship in 
1155-8 (Appendix I), but the archbishop held the benefaction to be valid. 
William was obliged to make a confirmation of the advowson to Southwick, 
but as a concession, his clerk, Richard Baligan, was to hold the church for 
life. This agreement was probably reached through private contacts 
rather than through formal legal process, since the other witnesses were 
two close associates of the archbishop, William's brother John and their 
maternal uncle Hugh. 


1P.R. 31 Henry I, p. 37. The Mauduit office was clearly valuable, since Constance’s 
small inheritance had already been depleted (Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 161—3). 
On William de Pont de l'Arche, see the Gesta Stephani, ed. K. R. Potter (1955), 
Pp. 5, 100-1; Historia Novella, ed. K. R. Potter (1955), p. 15; and for Robert's 
tenancies, Red Book of the Exchequer, ed. H. Hall (3 vols., Rolls Ser., 1896), i. 206; 
Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ed. J. Stevenson (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1858), ii. 305. 

2 P.R. 3x Henry I, p. 134. William (IT) was probably already in the king’s service c. 
1I21—2, when he was permitted to succeed to certain Hampshire estates which were 
part of his brother's inheritance (Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 161—3) ; ibid., nos. 164, 
166-7; Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum 1066-1154, ed. H. W. C. Davis, C. 
Johnson, H. A. Cronne and R. H. C. Davis (4 vols., Oxford, 1913-69), ii, no. 1698; 
Constitutio Domus Regis, Red Book of the Exchequer, iii. 811. 

5 Beauchamp Cartulary, no. 167. 'The dubious wording of this charter, as the text 
now survives, suggests that William (II) caused it to be interpolated, to stress his 
tenure by sergeanty of all the estates held by his father as chamberlain. Papsturkunden 
£n England, iii, no. 81; Southwick priory Register I fo. 3, no. 18; ibid., Register III 
fo. 22. Rotuli de Dominabus, ed. J. H. Round (Pipe Roll Soc., xxxv, 1913, repr. 
Vaduz, 1966), p. 43. 
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William Mauduit (IIT), ‘the chamberlain of Hanslope’ (the caput of the 
barony in the east Midlands which he had acquired by marriage), was 
personally responsible for the transport of bullion, an important part of his 
work, since the revenues of the English kingdom largely financed Angevin 
projects on the Continent. He conducted a consignment of treasure across 
the Channel in a fast warship in 1167, and in the same year, £27 was allowed 
for the expenses and equipment of three ships, one carrying 100 men-at- 
arms, which transported treasure to Normandy.! Surviving charters 
concerning his Norman lands are witnessed by senior members of the 
administration at Rouen, just as charters of William and his son drawn up 
at Westminster are attested by leading officials of the bureaucracy in 
England.2 In 1180, William transported bullion from Doncaster to York, 
Northampton to Nottingham, and Newark to Doncaster, accompanied on 
two of these trips by John Cumin. They made further journeys in 1180 or 
1181, from Northampton to London, Northampton to Nottingham, and 
Northampton to Winchester, possibly in connection with the issue of the 
new coinage. Convoys of bullion passing through Northamptonshire 
usually billeted at Rockingham castle.3 

In the earlier part of Henry II's reign, William's fellow chamberlain was 
Henry Fitz Gerold, who was succeeded by his brother Warin. In addition 
to supervising treasure-convoys, they were authorized to make payments 
to a wide variety of royal servants and charities. Typical writs addressed 
jointly to the treasurer, Richard Fitz Nigel, and the two chamberlains, 
include one from Henry II ordering a payment to the Carthusians; one of 
the justiciar Ranulf Glanvill, ordering payment of an instalment on a 
pension granted to a Welshman; and, from early in the next reign, a writ of 
the chancellor, William Longchamp, ordering them to pay an officer the 
wages of men in the king's service.4 The chamberlains sat in on the audits 
of the exchequer, usually, but not necessarily, held at Westminster, although 
their role in these brief sessions was only a minor part of their work. More 
important were the legal functions which they shared with other barons of 
the exchequer, and which can be traced from the later years of Henry I’s 


1 Beauchamp Cartulary, no. 176; H. G. Richardson, ‘William of Ely, the king’s 
treasurer’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xv (1932), 74. William (II)'s earliest 
recorded cross-Channel mission was. not in 1160 (as stated by Richardson, ibid.). 
See P.R. 6 Henry I, p. 47; P.R. 13 Henry II, pp. 193-4. 

2 Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 180-1, 183, 190-2, 194-6, 199—200. 

:3 P.R. 26 Henry IH, pp. 60, 82, 137; P.R. 27 Henry IT, p. 67; Richardson, ‘William 
of Ely’, p.74n.; Beauchamp Cartulary, no. 239, dating from 1222-51, but the archaic 
form of service originated while the Mauduits were castellans of Rockingham. On 
the transfer of bullion see J. E. A. Jolliffe, ‘The camera regis under Henry II’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., lxviii (1953), 1-21, 337-62; H. G. Richardson, "The chamber under 
Henry II’, ibid., lxix (1954), 596—611. 

5 Introduction to the Pipe Rolls (Pipe Roll Soc., iii, 1884), p. 57; R. C. Van 
Caenegem, Royal Writs in England from the Conquest to Glanvill (Selden Soc., 
Ixxvii, 1959), pp. 185-6; Memoranda Roll 1 John (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., xxi, 1943), 
p. lxxii; Ancient Charters, royal and private, prior to A.D. x200, ed. J. H. Round 
(Pipe Roll Soc., x, 1888), no. 58. 
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reign. William Mauduit (IIT)’s judicial activities as an exchequer baron are 
known’ between 1165 and 1193. He attended the Council of Clarendon in 
January 1164, when the participants comprised everyone thought suitable 
to act as judges, either itinerant, or in the coram rege court; ; as an itinerant 
justice, William accompanied Glanvill at York in January 1181, and was 
probably a member ofthe eyre-which thej justiciar led through the northern 
shires during the winter of 1180-1; and he was again with Glanvill at 
Northampton in July 1183. ~ 

Such routine business made‘him many useful contacts, but he was also 
able to take advantage of other services required of him. The Crown in this 
period was endeavouring to replace baronial sheriffs with curiales, and since 
William was only a minor, tenant-in-chief in the east Midlands, he seemed 
a safe appointment as sheriff of Rutland from 1179 to the summer of 1188, 
and again in 1190.? However, he had also succeeded his father as castellan 
of Rockingham, just over the Northamptonshire border, and held this office 
for life. The castlé was a popular royal hunting lodge, but had also a 
strategic valué, since it dominated the upper Welland valley, in which lay 
the Mauduit estates in southern Rutland, centred on the hundredal manor 
of Barrowden. Tenure ’of the castellanship, the franchise and the shrievalty 
combined to give William an unrivalled position in south Rutland, a district 
of..ancient royal demesne, where there were no serious competitors for 
.. Status, and the initial impetus was followed up to good effect by his son 
` and grandson, to the detriment of the free peasantry of the area. The 
Mauduits used Rockingham castle as a base from which to assert their 
Anfluence in Rutland and Northamptonshire until King John granted the 
“castellanship to the Neville family early in 1205, probably as part of 
his policy of tightening royal control over castles throughout the 
land.3 

William, like other royal officials, was exempt from certain routine 
financial demands of the Crown, but as the Angevin kings increased their 
demands on their subjects, fines, aids and scutages became increasingly 
burdensome. Along with other nobles in the same position, he found it 
necessary to borrow from moneylenders, both from the Flemish William 
Cade, and later in life from a nominee of the legendary Jewish financier, 
Aaron of Lincoln. Moreover, since the bulk of William’s estates in the east 
Midlands lay within the boundaries of the royal forests, it was difficult to 


1 Dialogus de Scaccario, ed. C. Johnson (1950), pp. xlii-xliii; R. L. Poole (The 
Exchequer in the 12th Century (Oxford, 3912), p. 39), discusses a writ calendared 
in Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ii, no. 1538, dated by the editors 1108-27. 
On the legal work of the barons of the exchequer in the later 12th century, see Poole, 
Ch. viii passim; Pleas before the King or his Justices, iii, pp. lii, lv, lxvi, lxviii. 

2 Pleas before the King or his Justices, iii, pp. Ixiv-lv, Ixvii-Ixviii; P.R. 26 Henry II, 
p. 88; P.R. 34 Henry II, pp. 214-15; P.R. 1 Ric. I, p. 129; P.R. 2 Ric. I, p. 35. 

3 Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 167, 175; P.R. 2 Ric. I, p. 36. It was probably in his 
capacity as castellan that William (IIT) was responsible for the chattels of Jews who 
had been killed (P.R. 7 Ric. I, p. 106); cf. H. e Richardson, The English Jewry 
under the Angevin kings (1960), p. 158. 
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make good use of his lands without incurring heavy fines for breaking the 
forest laws.1 

William's younger brothers, John and Robert, both made their way in 
the service of Henry II. John was evidently the elder of the two, since he 
was on active military service in 1153, and his work can be traced some ten 
years earlier than Robert’s in official records. Early in Henry II’s reign, 
John held land as a tenant of his elder brother in Northamptonshire and in 
Hampshire? He was possibly employed at court in 1158, was certainly in 
the king's service in 1162-3, and accompanied William (III) to the Council 
of Clarendon in January 1164.3 He farmed the temporalities of the see of 
Canterbury jointly with Thurstan Fitz Simon between 1170 and 1173, and 
acted as a justice between 1172-3 and 1178-9. Mention of him ceases 
abruptly in 1179, when he presumably died. He was succeeded in his estates 
by his son John.4 

William (IIT)'s youngest brother Robert, founder of the Mauduit family 
of Warminster (Wilts.), is first recorded as a royal official c. 1167-8. Some 
five years later he is mentioned in charge of treasure being taken across the 
Channel. From 1173 he had custody of Queen Eleanor during her captivity.5 
Henry II described Robert as his chamberlain when he granted him the 
manor of Warminster, to hold as one knight's fee. Robert was certainly a 
royal chamberlain by July 1175, and the grant of Warminster was probably 
made a few months later, since at Michaelmas 1176, he owed {40 for the 
farm of Warminster with its hundred.6 In 1175 or 1176, Robert also received 
the manor of Shalden from his eldest brother. Possibly the less important 
of William’s two chamberlainships was granted to him at the same time, and 
Robert may have deputized for William in the official duties of this minor 
office. Shalden was held by sergeanty, and tenancies of this kind were 
impartible without the king's consent.7 Robert's son Thomas Mauduit, who 


1P.R. 6 Henry II, pp. 37, 47; P.R. 14 Henry II, p. 186; P.R. 16 Henry IH, pp. 23, 
30, 88; P.R. r7 Henry II, p. 58; P.R. 18 Henry II, p. 51; P.R. 22 Henry II, pp. 18, 
22; P.R. 27 Henry II, p.70; P.R. 28 Henry II, pp. 134, 144; P.R. 29 Henry II, p. 81; 
P.R. 34 Henry II, p. 132; P.R. 6 Ric. I, p. 210; P.R. 7 Ric. I, p. 106; Richardson, 
The English Jewry, pp. 68, 249. William was also pledged as a surety for his late 
brother-in-law’s debts to Aaron (P.R. 3 Ric. I, p. 111). Margaret L. Bazeley, “The 
extent of the English forest in the 13th century’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., iv 
(1921), map between pp. 160 and 161. 

? Beauchamp Cartulary, no. 167; Red Book of the Exchequer, i. 313, ii. 655; P.R. 
7 Henry IT, p. 58; Southwick priory Register I fos. 4, 25r-v. 

3Van Caenegem, no. 48; P.R. 9 Henry II, p. 35; see above, p. 5 n. 1. 

^P.R. 17 Henry II, p. 142; P.R. 19 Henry II, pp. 36, 90; P.R. 24 Henry II, p. 3. 
The younger John was living in 1208, but died before Michaelmas 1210 (Curia 
Regis Rolls, v. 249, vi. 135, 149; P.R. 12 John, pp. 36, 192). 

5P.R. 14 Henry II, p. 161; P.R. 19 Henry II, p. 54; P.R. 20 Henry II, p. 29. ` 

°Cartae Antiquae Rolls 11-20, ed. J. C. Davies (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., xxxiii, 
1960), no. 598; R. W. Eyton, Court, Household and Itinerary of King Henry II (1878), 
P. 193; P.R. 22 Henry II, p. 171. On Richard I’s accession, Robert fined £200 for 
this farm (P.R. 2 Ric. I, p. 121). 

7P.R. 23 Henry II, p. 170; Facsimiles of Early Charters from Northamptonshire 
Collections, ed. F. M. Stenton (Northants. Record Soc., iv, 1930), no. xxxiii (a) and 
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held Shalden of William Mauduit (IV) per camerariam in 1236, and 
de camerario in 1242-3, was probably an official deputy for his 
kinsman,1 

William (III) meanwhile resumed his efforts to recover the advowson of 
Shalden, and persuaded Richard of Ilchester, bishop of Winchester and a 
former colleague in the royal adminstration, to appoint as Richard Baligan's 
successor another William Mauduit, probably William (III/'s nephew. 
This parson agreed in turn to Bishop Richard's presenting his clerk Master 
Alexander as vicar (Appendices II and III). The bishop was not, however, 
prepared to compromise the rights of Southwick with Robert Mauduit, 
who was obliged to surrender his own claim to the advowson (Appendix 

2 

Robert’s career prospered. From 1176 to 1187 he supervised building 
operations at Clarendon (Wilts.) and was castellan of Salisbury from 1 177-8 
to 1186. Occasionally he is glimpsed in attendance at court, or travelling to 
Normandy on official business. He was sheriff of Wiltshire between 1179 
and 1187; administered the estates of the captive earl of Leicester between 
1183 and 1185; and had custody of Oliver de Tracy during the latter's 
disgrace in 1185-6. Robert apparently retired about the end of 1187, and 
although he was still living at Michaelmas 1190, he was dead a year later. 
Like many successful royal servants, he was rewarded with a rich wife, in 
his case, Agnes, heiress of the barony of Castle Holgate (Salop).4 Their son 
Thomas succeeded to this estate, besides farming Warminster from 1203-4, 
and holding Shalden for exchequer services rendered on behalf of the 
Mauduit family of Hanslope.5 

Since the Anglo-Norman kings inherited an administration based at 
Winchester, William Mauduit (I) had.property there, and in addition to 
his tenancy-in-chief in Hampshire, he was given custody of the royal 
castle of Porchester (Hants), with its fine natural harbour, suitable as a base 
(b); Beauchamp Cartulary, no. 167; The Book of Fees (3 vols., 1920-31), ii. 699, 
1367; F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law before the Time of 
Edward I (2 vols., 2nd edn., Cambridge, 1898), i. 290. ' 

1 Book of Fees, ii. 699, 1367. On official deputies in sergeanties, see Pollock and 
Maitland, i. 283-4. 

?C. Duggan, ‘Richard of Ilchester, royal servant and bishop’, Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., 5th ser., xvi (1966), 1-21. William nepos attested William (III)’s grant of 
Shalden to Robert (Facsimiles of Early Charters, no. xxxn (a) and (b)). Payments 
were made to William Mauduit, canon of Salisbury cathedral, c. March 1185- 
Michaelmas 1188, while the temporalities were in the king’s hands (P.R. 31 Henry 
II, p. 204; P.R. 34 Henry II, p. 185). Robert's son Thomas tried unsuccessfully to 
recover the advowson in 1224 (Curia Regis Rolls, xi. 406). 

3P.R.23 Henry II, p. 102; P. R. 24 Henry II, pP. 28, 112; P.R. 26Henry II, p. 118; 
P.R. 30 Henry II, pp. 94-5; P.R. 31 Henry II, p. 191; P.R. 32 Henry 1I, pp. 157, 
159; P.R. 33 Henry II, pp. 172, 181; Eyton, pp. 193, 218. 

4 P.R. 2 Ric. I, p. 121; P.R. 3 Ric. I, p. 121. His heir and his lands were in custody 
until Michaelmas 1203 (P.R. 7 Ric. I, p. 136; P.R. 5 John, p. 13). I. J. Sanders, 
English Baronies, a study of their origin and descent 1086-1327 (Oxford, 1960), 

. 28. : 
1 5Sanders, pp. 28-9. P.R. 6 John, p. 247; Book of Fees, ii. 699, 1367. 
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for treasure-convoys.! However, when the centre of administration shifted 
to Westminster, a residence there was clearly desirable. William Mauduit 
(III) began to buy properties around the abbey, and these were augmented 
by his son Robert (II).2 A good deal of time was necessarily spent on the 
road, and the route followed by the chamberlains when travelling between 
Porchester and Westminster can be traced from the halting points which 
they established. The family lost custody of Porchester castle and their 
manor there early in Henry II’s reign, but they retained their land in nearby 
Boarhunt. Property in Winchester was retained down to the thirteenth 
century and to the north-east lay the manors of Shalden (where the tenants 
were the Mauduits of Warminster after 1175) and Hartley Mauditt.3 
Waverley abbey, on the borders of Hampshire and Surrey, was probably a 
frequent point of call in the time of William (IIT), who chose to be buried 
there in 1194. North-east again lay Mitcham in Surrey, where Robert 
Mauduit (II) bought lands and built a curia (or mansion-house) which he 
used frequently, since he obtained a licence to have a private chapel in it.^ 
Across the Thames, in St. Margaret's parish, Westminster, Robert had 
another curia, again with a private chapel. This house was used by the 
family only occasionally, presumably when the exchequer was in session 
(Appendix V). The abbot of Westminster’s charter licensing this chapel at 
the request of the king’s barons (of the exchequer) was witnessed by the 
royal treasurer, the king’s justices, exchequer officials and tenants of the 
abbey, and drawn up by Robert’s usual scribe, Louis the clerk of 
Rockingham, who was himself employed in the exchequer. These men are 
repeatedly represented in Roberts numerous charters concerning 
Westminster, where he systematically added to his father's acquisition; so 
that the Mauduit charters of c. 1180-1215 provide information on many of 
the exchequer personnel during this period. These charters are also 
attested by numerous servants and tenants of the abbey, and include such 
prominent local figures as Odo the goldsmith, reeve of Westminster, and 


1 Victoria History of Hampshire, i. 533; Domesday Book Additamenta, ed. H. Ellis 
(Record Comm., 1816), p. 534; Beauchamp Cartulary, no. 167; J. H. Round, The 
Commune of London (Westminster, 1899), pp. 81-5; P.R. ro Henry II, p. 26; P.R. 
16 Henry II, p. 47. 

2 Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 183-200. 

3V.C.H. Hants, i. 492-3; Book of Fees, ii. 696. The tenants of Boarhunt in the 
late x2th and 13th centuries were John Mauduit and his descendants (Southwick 
priory Register I fo. 4; Curia Regis Rolls, vi. 135, 149; viii. p. 121; Placiterum 
Abbreviatio (Record Comm., 1811), p. 74; Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 159, 165, 
176, 232-3, 260; see above, p. 6 n. 7, 7 n. 1). 

4^Waverley Annals, in Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (5 vols., Rolls Ser., 
1864-9), ii. 249-50; H. Brakspear, Waverley Abbey (Surrey Archaeol. Soc., 1895), 
p. 41; Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 204-5. Robert also bought Jand in nearby south 
Streatham (ibid., no. 208). 

5 Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 183-200; Westminster abbey muniment book 11 
(the ‘Westminster Domesday’) fo. 629; Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, ed. T. D. 
Hardy (2 vols., Record Comm., 1833-44), i. 74, 88, 112; Curia Regis Rolls, iii. 183, 
233, 301, iv. 53. 
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administrator of the rebuilding of Westminster palace and St. Stephen's 
chapel. Some of the Mauduit purchases were of lands owned by the abbey, 
to which a number of these properties were subsequently granted in alms 
by Robert's wife, Isabel Basset (Appendices VI and VII). In return, the 
couple were admitted to the spiritual benefits enjoyed by the monks 
(Appendix VIII). Towards the end of his life, Robert granted the abbey 
extensive rents in Hanslope to provide for the solemn celebration of his obit 
in a manner befitting their more reputable abbots (Appendix IX). 

By the late twelfth century, the Mauduits were climbing the social ladder. 
Robert (II)’s maternal grandfather had been Simon de St. Liz (II), earl of 
Huntingdon and Northampton, and Robert arranged a marriage between 
his own son and a daughter of Waleran de Newburgh, earl of Warwick.2 
Admittedly both matches were achieved in unpropitious circumstances: 
Earl Simon needed local allies at the end of Stephen’s reign, and Earl 
Waleran was dead, and his heir a minor, when Alice was married. Such 
considerations were soon overlooked: the main thing was that the marriages 
had taken place, and that Mauduit blood became bluer. Despite this, 
younger sons such as Ralf Mauduit, were still expected to make their way 
in the royal service, but could quickly slide down the social scale if their 
efforts were not rewarded, as we see from Ralf’s association with Rose the 
cushion-maker, who conducted business on her own account, judging from 
the style she adopted. Rose was at one time married to William Turpin, 
who was employed in the camera regis in the early part of King John’s reign. 
He had no surviving child, and granted his Warwickshire lands to two 
colleagues in the royal bureaucracy, his nephew, Master Roger Fitz Turpin 
of Charlecote, and Jocelin Fitz Hugh, marshal of the exchequer, but granted 
other property, including his stone houses outside Ludgate, to Rose. 
William became a monk some time before 1221, and Rose, styling herself 
as though she were his widow, granted the Ludgate property to Westminster 
abbey to provide lights for the Lady Altar. Probably her marriage to William 
Turpin took place after the period when she was living with Ralf Mauduit, 
who was evidently in the service of Henry II. The witnesses to Rose and 
Ralf’s joint grant to the abbey (Appendix X) attest the Westminster charters 
of William (IIT) and Robert (II). It is noticeable that Rose featured as the 
senior partner in their joint grant (the abbey had several women tenants of 
some status), but however prosperous by bourgeois standards, she was not 
the kind of wife whom the Mauduits of Hanslope would be pleased to see 
their cadets acquiring. Fortunately for her, she was more acceptable in less 
exalted bureaucratic circles.3 

1For Odo the goldsmith, see R. Kent Lancaster, ‘Artists, suppliers and clerks: 
the human factors in the art patronage of King Henry III,’ four. of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, xxxv (1972), 97-8. For the Mauduit purchases in Westminster, 


Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 183-201. 

2Waverley Annals, Annales Monastici, ii. 249-50; P.R. 7 Ric. I, pp. 203-4; 
Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 177, 249-50. 

3 Westminster abbey muniment no. 13845; Rolls of the Justices in Eyre for 
Gloucestershire, Warwickshire and Staffordshire, 1221, 1222, ed. D. M. Stenton 
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Robert Mauduit (IT) generally used the style camerarius regis in his 
charters (the dignity compensating for his feudal insignificance), but it was. 
no sinecure, and his routine work as chamberlain can be traced in some 
detail from 1199 onwards. There is much more information on his activities 
than on those of his predecessors, since his term of office coincided with the 
great expansion in the quantity of royal records being kept. The frequent 
writs of liberate addressed jointly to the treasurer, William of Ely, to the 
other hereditary chamberlain, still Warin Fitz Gerold, and to Robert, cover 
a wide variety of business: payment to the royal clerks who chanted the 
Christus vincit before the king on Whitsunday 1200; transfer of money from 
the exchequer to the camera regis; payments to the king’s sergeants and 
crossbowmen; payment of a pension to a royal clerk until a suitable benefice 
was found for him; notice that a certain payment was to be made in sterling, 
rather than in Angevin currency; and payment of an instalment of a debt 
owed by the king.! Robert was of appropriate status to witness the receipt 
by the justiciar, Geoffrey Fitz Peter, of an official communication from the 
archdeacon of York; he was deputed in 1208 to issue a licence to terminate a 
suit of advowson by agreement; and in 1212 he is seen paying into the 
exchequer oblata which various suitors had proffered for royal favours.” 

Robert preferred to advance his interests through litigation in the royal 
courts, even in cases where his opponents eagerly resorted to violence.3 
With his official connections, he could reasonably expect his judicial 
colleagues to achieve his ends for him more efficiently than could his few 
retainers. This attitude is illustrated in a lawsuit which he brought in 1211. 
His cousin John, son of the curialis John Mauduit, had three daughters, his 
joint heiresses.4 Robert Morin, a member of a neighbouring landed family 
related by marriage to John’s wife,> wanted to marry the eldest girl, Agnes, 
but Robert Mauduit, as John’s feudal lord, objected to the match. Morin 
then broke into the fee and married Agnes, causing loss and dishonour 
which Robert Mauduit was allegedly unwilling to tolerate for 200 marks. 
This elopement took place before John Mauduit’s death, ante Michaelmas 
1210. When John died, Robert Mauduit went to take possession of his land, 
but Morin, accompanied by an armed posse, barred his entry and wanted 
to fight. Robert ‘concluded that evil would have resulted, if he had been as 
(Selden Soc., lix, 1940), no. 555. Women attesting Westminster charters include 
Aldith the widow and ‘the woman Ragemund’ (Beauchamp Cartulary, no. 183). On 
William Turpin’s lands, ibid., nos. 310-13; John Mauduit, possibly a descendant of 
Ralf, was a tenant of the abbey at Islip (Oxon.) in 1268 (Westminster abbey muni- 
ments nos. 15177, 15190). 

1Memoranda Roll x John, p. 38; Richardson, ‘William of Ely’, pp. 49-50; 
Liberate Roll 2 John in Memoranda Roll 1 John, p. 90; cf. Rotuli Litterarum 
Patentium, ed. T. D. Hardy (Record Comm., 1835), p. 150; Liberate Roll 2 John in 
Rotuli de Liberate . . . regnante Johanne, ed. T. D. Hardy (1844), pp. 92-3, 95-6. 

2P.R. 3 fohn, p. 243; P.R. 13 fohn, pp. 100, 180; Curia Regis Rolls, v. 317. 

3E.g. Curia Regis Rolls, vi. 10. 

^ [bid., vi. 135, 149. 

5 Select Civil Pleas, i, ed. W. P. Baildon (Selden Soc., iii, 1890), no. 247; Curia 
Regis Rolls, v. x36, 249. 
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enraged to fight as Morin was, and consequently he suffered shame which 
he would not tolerate for 100 marks'.1 In these sanctimonious allegations, 
he was deliberately adopting the libellary procedure of canon and civil law. 
His real concern was less the intolerable loss of face (though doubtless this 
was of some consideration to the king’s chamberlain) but rather that the 
disreputable Morin was likely to be an unreliable tenant. At Easter 1212, 
when they reached a compromise on payment of relief and scutage, Robert 
quitclaimed his grievances against the determined suitor for a mere ten 
marks,2 

Throughout the mounting political tensions of King John’s reign, the 
treasurer and chamberlains continued to work together down to 24 July 
1215. After the outbreak of civil war, Warin Fitz Gerold remained a 
royalist, while William of Ely joined his fellow canons of St. Paul’s in 
opposition to the king.3 There were now pressing motives for Robert’s 
own defection, regardless of his political opinions. Roger of Wendover 
alleged that Robert’s son and heir, William, was among the leaders of the 
rebels who had gathered at Stamford at Easter 121 5. Wendover’s source of 
information is suspect, but there is little doubt that William was already 
implicated.4 This in itself might not have been significant for Robert, for 
while some fathers felt obliged to join their rebellious sons, other remained 
on the opposing side to their children throughout the civil war. More 
important were the territorial considerations at stake. Robert had lost 
control of his hereditary castellanship of Rockingham in 1205, but when 
the baronial party extorted the Charter from the king, William Mauduit 
was granted custody of the castle on 24 June 1215, when several claimants 
to hereditary castellanships took this opportunity to gain readmittance to 
office. Moreover, during the summer of 121 5, Northamptonshire and 
Bedfordshire were overrun by the baronial forces. Several landowners who 
were inclined to remain loyal to the king, including the royal officials Simon 
of Pattishall and Henry of Braybrooke, now joined the opposition in an 
attempt to save their estates. Robert was probably among them, and 
certainly joined the rebel army before 16 November 121 5, when the king 
ordered the confiscation of his estates in Hampshire.6 In the Close Rolls 
for 1216, a list of those who had borne arms against the king records Robert 
Mauduit but not William. Robert was captured by the royalist forces, and 


1P.R. 12 John, p. 36; Curia Regis Rolls, vi. 156. 

2 Select Cases of Procedure without Writ, ed. H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles 
(Selden Soc., lx, 1941), p. cx; Curia Regis Rolls, vi. 255. 

3 Rot. Litt. Pat., p. 150; J. C. Holt, The Northerners (Oxford, 1961), p. ror; 
Richardson, ‘William of Ely’, p. 58. 

* Rogeri de Wendover . . . Flores Historiarum, ed. H. G. Hewlett (3 vols., Rolls 
Ser., 1886—9), ii. 114. Wendover's list has been criticized by Holt, p. 107n. 

5 Rot. Litt. Pat., p. 144b; S. Painter, The Reign of King John (Baltimore, 1949), 
P- 59. 

6 Memoriale fratris Walteri de Coventria, ed. W. Stubbs (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1872-3), 
ii. 220; C. R. Cheney, "The twenty-five barons of Magna Carta’, Bull. John Rylands 
Libr., 1 (1968), 303; Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 237. 
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on 11 March 1217, William Mauduit was granted safe-conduct for eight 
days to negotiate his father's release with William Marshall. 

Robert's lands remained in the custody of the regency government 
throughout the summer of 1217,1 but were restored on 10 October, when 
he swore homage to Henry III. On 30 October he was permitted to levy a 
scutage on his knights and free tenants, and on 4 December he was allowed 
to levy a reasonable aid on them to pay his ransom.2 Robert was also 
reinstated as chamberlain by 4 December, when three writs of liberate were 
addressed to R. the chamberlain (his usual style in this type of writ). He 
acted as an itinerant justice in Wiltshire in 1220,3 and his readmission to 
favour in official circles is confirmed by the attestations to his charter for 
Westminster abbey, granted in 1221-2 (Appendix IX). Ironically, the 
witnesses included the notorious mercenary captain, Faulkes de Breauté, 
who had captured Hanslope castle on 28 November 1215, ‘and who was 
granted it, with all the lands of William (sic) Mauduit, on 3 March 1216.4 
William Mauduit was among the rebels excommunicated by Pope Innocent 
III in 1216, and was captured at the battle of Lincoln, but he returned to his 
allegiance on 2 October 1217.5 Political differences were a thing of the past 
when, following Robert's death c. 11 June 1222, William’s pledges for his 
baronial relief again included Faulkes de Breauté. His association with the 
Mauduits was probably due to his being the husband of their official 
colleague, Margaret de Reviers, the daughter of Warin Fitz Gerold.5 

The judicial privileges enjoyed by the chamberlains are illustrated in the 
case of William (IV)'s long struggle to recover his wife's manor of Walton 
(Warwicks.) which had been confiscated and granted to Robert de la Mare 
during the civil war. In Michaelmas term 1219, William brought a suit of 
quo warranto against de la Mare,’ probably through the influence of Robert 
(II), since quo warranto was a prerogative writ which did not appear in the 
register of original writs generally available to litigants. Its issue in the 
interests of private individuals was regarded as an abuse to be severely 


1 Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 270, 304; Patent Rolls 1216—25, pp. 36, 43, 70. 

2 Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 327b, 328, 346b. 

3 Ibid., i. 346; Patent Rolls 1216-25, p. 262. 

4 Rogeri de Wendover ... Flores Historiarum, ii. 163. Matthew Paris adds in a 
marginal note to the Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard (7 vols., Rolls Ser., 1872-84), 
ii. 638, that the castle was destroyed, but the king was in residence there on 3 March 
1216 (Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 250b). Faulkes's grant superseded an earlier one to Hugh 
de Neville of the lands only (ibid., i. 241b). The official records confuse William's 
lands with Robert's in several instances. ''he Close Roll and Roger of Wendover 
(ii. 163) describe the castle as William's, presumably because he was the more active 
rebel. 

5 Rogeri de Wendover . . . Flores Historiarum, ii. 170, 217; The Historical Works of 
Gervase of Canterbury, ed. W. Stubbs (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1879-80), ii. 111; Rot. 
Litt. Claus., i. 325b. 

6 Flores Historiarum, ed. H. R. Luard (3 vols., Rolls Ser., 1890), ii. 175; Excerpta e 
Rotulis Finium, i. 87; Sanders, p. 137. 

7 Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 264. Walton was the marriage-portion of his wife Alice de 
Newburgh (Beauchamp Cartulary, no. 289); Curia Regis Rolls, viii. 105-6. 
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limited, and even the barons of the exchequer could not issue the writ in 
this period without the king's consent.1 William's brother-in-law, Henry 
de Newburgh (II), earl of Warwick, entered the struggle for control of 
Walton in 1225, when he proffered 20s to have the suit transferred from 
Warwick (where the jurors upheld Alice Mauduit's title) to Westminster, 
but in the following year William, as a baron of the exchequer, obtained as 
a privilege the hearing of this case before his fellow barons.? 

William Mauduit (IV) was actively employed on exchequer business 
during the earlier part of Henry III's reign, but as time went on, he increas- 
ingly worked through deputies. One of these was his clerk Walter de Rouen, 
who organized and accompanied a convoy of treasure being taken to 
Winchester from the New Temple in London, late in 1225. William 
rewarded him for his services by presenting him to the living of Hawridge 
(Bucks.) in 1227, and to that of Barrowden in Rutland in 1232. Walter was 
subsequently employed as an attorney in William's lawsuits. William's 
basic routine was much like that of his father. Other duties included having 
custody of Windsor castle during building operations there between June 
and September 1226, and accompanying the expeditionary force of April 
1230.4 

Alongside his official responsibilities and involvement in public life (as 
a signatory to reissues of the Charter, for instance), William retained his 
taste for radical politics. Like many of his contemporaries, he disliked the 
centralizing government of Peter des Rivaux, which swept to power with 
the king’s blessing in 1232. In June of that year, Peter des Rivaux took 
control of the national finances. As keeper of the small seal, he had a clerk 
who deputized for him at the exchequer table, and kept a separate roll of 
treasure paid into the exchequer of receipt. In October 1232, Peter's deputy 
was given a key to the treasury, and the keys of the treasurer and chamber- 
lains. In January 1233, Peter himself became treasurer.5 Probably it was 
this close supervision of his work which caused William to become hostile 
to the new regime, although he had also personal connections with one of 
the opposition leaders. The inheritance of his mother, Isabel Basset, 
brought William’s estates into close proximity with those of Gilbert Basset, 
at whose manor of Wycombe a group of dissidents met in the summer of 
1233, for a conference with Richard Marshall. The exact date of the 


1A ruling to this effect in 1230-1 was noted by Mabel H. Mills, “The reforms at 
the exchequer (1232—42)', Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., x (1927), 118. 

2 Rot. Litt. Claus., ii. 142. The case was terminated before a Warwickshire jury 
(Curia Regis Rolls, xiii. 68, 203). 

3 Rot. Litt. Claus., ii. 84; Rotuli Hugonis de Welles episcopi Lincolniensis, ed. 
W. P. W. Phillimore and F. N. Davis (3 vols., Canterbury and York Soc., i, iii, iv, 
1907-9), ii. 70, 170; Curia Regis Rolls, xiii, no. 1285; xiv, no. 1986. 

*Shelagh Bond, ‘Medieval constables of Windsor Castle’, Eng. Hist. Rev., \xxxii 
(1967), 245; Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 132; Patent Rolls 1225-32, p. 360. 

5 William witnessed the reissue of the Charter on x1 Feb. 1225 (Burton Annals, 
in Annales Monastic, i. 232), and 28 Jan. 1236 (Tewkesbury Annals, ibid., i. 104); 
F. M. Powicke, King Henry III and the Lord Edward (2 vols., Oxford, 1947), i. 86. 
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meeting is not mentioned in official records, but Henry III had learned of 
it by mid August, when he ordered the seizure of the lands of all who had 
attended, and extorted assurances and pledges of loyalty from many of his 
subjects. William Mauduit was one of those forced to swear perpetual 
obedience, pledging his entire estates as security for his future loyalty. His 
eldest son was taken as hostage for his good faith, and was freed only in 
July 1234, but after the anti-Poitevin reaction, William was quickly restored 
to favour.! , 

William’s colleague as hereditary chamberlain was Margaret de Reviers, 
formerly wife of Faulkes de Breauté and daughter of Robert Mauduit (II)'s 
colleague Warin Fitz Gerold.2 Presumably deputies always performed her 
duties, but like William, she was held accountable for the actions of her 
subordinates. In the autumn of 1236, William and Margaret were sum- 
moned to the exchequer, along with the treasurer, their account rolls and 
their knights who were in permanent residence there as their deputies.3 
This summons seems to be the first official reference to the recognized (and 
requisite) deputies of knightly rank, although official deputies in sergeanties 
were a long-standing institution. This summons also shows how formalized 
the actual chamberlainships had become. Back in the twelfth century, the 
Crown had (with a few exceptions) largely won the battle against hereditary 
shrievalties and castellanships, but household offices were allowed to remain 
hereditary. This was presumably because they had either become honorific, 
like the dispenserships, or, in the case of offices such as the chamberlainships, 
the occupants, or their deputies, could be kept under surveillance. House- 
hold officers, unlike sheriffs or castellans, could not normally combine their 
official role with their feudal powers to make trouble for the Crown, but it 
was a dangerous assumption to suppose that it could never happen, as shown 
by the use to which Simon de Montfort and Thomas of Lancaster put the 
stewardship. i 

The campaign of 1242-3 involved William Mauduit in extra work, of 
course. A writ of August 1242 ordered William Mauduit se altero (that is, 
or his son William) to join a party of knights and sergeants escorting a 
treasure-ship on its way to the king in Gascony, and in November the 
bailiffs of Southampton were allocated 20s from their farm to pay for a tun 
. of wine for William Mauduit during his voyage. William's subordinates 
were kept equally busy. On 3o November 1242, the king's clerk at Win- 
chester delivered 10,000 marks to John of Grimstead, knight, servant of the 
chamberlain William Mauduit, and to William Broket (or Braket), servant 
of Margaret de Reviers, to take to the king in Gascony. When the money 


lExcerpta e Rotulis Finium, i. 98; Powicke, p. 129; Close Rolls 1231—4, p. 320. 
The pledges are recorded on the Close Roll between 16 and 25 Aug. (ibid., pp. 320-1). 
Calendar of Patent Rolls 1232—47, p. 60. Gifts of deer from the royal forest, last made 
in July 1231, were resumed to William's wife in Jan. 1234, and to William in July 
1234 (Close Rolls 1227—31, p. 523; Close Rolls 1231—4, pp. 372, 479). 

2Sanders, pp. 137, 143. 

3Close Rolls 1234-7, p. 380. 
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reached the royal officials at Bordeaux, on 23 December, it was handed 
over to the king’s clerk, Peter Chaceporc, by William Braket and Reiner le 
Tayllur, sent on behalf of William Mauduit.1 

John of Grimstead left office before the beginning of May 1248, when. 
William Mauduit wasallowed six weeks to choose a knightto act as his deputy. 
During the intervening period, his clerks were authorized to do the deputy's 
work.? The chamberlains’ responsibilities in this period are illustrated by 
developments in the companion Fitz Gerold chamberlainship. In 1251, 
Margaret de Reviers was distrained for payment of the stipénd of Thomas 
Esporun, payable while he deputized for her as chamberlain at the exchequer, 
at the rate she customarily paid his predecessors in this office. Following 
Margaret's death, Thomas 'Sperun' was admitted in September 1252 to 
the office of chamberlain of the exchequer of receipt, in which he had pre- 
viously deputized for her, and the keys of the camera were now delivered to 
him. During the minority of Margaret's grandson and heir, Baldwin de 
Reviers (IV), who was in the queen's custody, the queen's clerk acted as 
chamberlain, but in January 125 5, while Baldwin was still a minor, Thomas 
was confirmed in his charge of the counter-roll of receipt of the king's 
treasury, as he formerly held it.3 

From the time of Henry I, the Mauduit chamberlains received livery, or 
daily living expenses, which were fixed by custom, and in 1217, Robert 
Mauduit (IT)'s livery was cited as a standard for that being granted to a 
new member of the exchequer staff. Unlike the Fitz Gerolds, the Mauduits 
were not great landholders until 1263, and consequently had only limited 
economic resources. They initially recompensed their subordinates with 
grants of advowsons, but by the mid thirteenth century paid them regular 
salaries.5 While early twelfth-century royal servants obtained recompense in 
the form of exemption from royal financial demands, the later records show 
that new categories of exactions were not so readily pardoned, and in 1253, 
William Mauduit (IV) was even forced to defend himself in the royal courts 
against the king's attempt to recover his private hundred of Wrangdyke in 
Rutland. In the thirteenth century, amercements for infringement of the 
forest laws were bearing heavily on Robert Mauduit (II) and William (IV). 
William was unable (or unwilling) to pay his baronial relief as late as 1231, 
and in 1243, the king paid for the equipment of the younger William 
Mauduit, to enable him to cross to Gascony, by remitting to William (IV) 
moneys which he had received for official purposes. Like his grandfather, 
William (IV) borrowed to meet his immediate commitments. In 1247 the 

1 Ibid. p. 464; Calendar of Liberate Rolls 1240-5, p. 163; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, 
P. 719; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1232-47, p. 355. 

2 Close Rolls 1247—51, p. 43. 

? Ibid. p. 473; Sanders, p. 144; Close Rolls 1251-3, p. 162. Baldwin came of age in 
1257 (Sanders, p. 138). Close Rolls 1254-6, p. 30. 

4 Red Book of the Exchequer, iii. 811. The reference is to William (IIy's allowance 
for the office which he held c. 1131-1135. Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 350. 

5In William Mauduit (IV)’s time, several royal officials held the rectory of 
Hanslope in turn (Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 251, 262). 
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king undertook to acquit him of £100 worth of debts due to Aaron of 
London, and William was still in debt to the king at his death.1 

One recompense for the burden of office was that William (IV)’s clerks 
were described as the chamberlain’s servants, not the king’s. They could 
therefore employ their expertise in a private capacity, like Robert (II)'s 
clerks, Louis, Richard and Robert of Rockingham, in an earlier period, 
drawing up charters at Hanslope, as well as at Westminster, and acting as 
attorneys in lawsuits. In the earlier thirteenth century, attorneys were not 
pleaders, but people licensed to act as proxies in the conduct of specific 
cases, and exchequer clerks increasingly found work of this kind in the 
royal courts.2 As his clerks took on more of his routine work, William (IV) 
was not particularly interested in keeping property in Westminster or its 
environs. He disposed of his land in Surrey, leased out most of his tenancies 
in Westminster, without troubling to see that his tenants paid their rents 
to the abbot, his own lord there, and alienated other properties in the area.3 

William Mauduit (V), who succeeded his father in 1257, was a royalist in 
Henry III’s troubled later years, despite the king’s inaction in 1254, when 
William and his kinsmen lingered in a French prison after being ambushed, 
to the disgust of Matthew Paris. There is little evidence of William’s work 
as chamberlain, although he received robes which were evidently perquisites 
of his office, and enjoyed certain judicial privileges.4 As earl of Warwick, 
from 1263, he was far too dignified to serve as chamberlain in person, and 
paid his senior deputy at the exchequer at least 100s annually. The great 
landed inheritance of the Newburgh earls drew William inevitably, though 
ineffectually, into national politics.5 His Beauchamp successor in 1268 was 
likewise too great a magnate to be involved in routine administration, and 
from then onwards, the chamberlainship was regarded simply as a dignity 
which carried with it welcome privileges. 

EMMA MASON 


1Public Record Office, K.B. 26/151, m. 46d; P.R. 5 John, p. 143; Close Rolls 
1227-31, p. 290; Memoranda Roll 14 Henry III, ed. C. Robinson (Pipe Roll Soc., 
new ser., xi, 1933), pp. 6, 70, 88; Excerpta e Rotulis Fintum, i. 405; Cal. Liberate 
Rolls 1245—51, p. 103; Close Rolls 1256—9, p. 38. 

2 Pleas before the King or his Justices, iii, p. cccxix; Powicke, i. 93, citing T. W. 
Simons, ‘Chancery and exchequer clerks serving as attornies, 1327-36’, Univ. of 
Colorado Studies, xxii (1935), 381-90. 

3 Beauchamp Cartulary, no. 247. The disposal of the lands in Mitcham was begun 
by Robert (II) (ibid., nos. 206-7). Ibid., nos. 201-3; Westminster abbey muniment 
no. 17394. 

4Chronica Majora, v. 462-3; Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem, i, no. 387; 
Beauchamp Cartulary, nos. 261, 269; Close Rolls 1259-61, p. 390; Close Rolls r26r— 
4, pp. 108-9, 278. 

5 Excerpta e Rotulis Finium, ii, 395; Cal. Ing. Post Mortem, i, no. 679; Powicke, 
p. 462. 

6Brit. Libr., Add. MS 28024 fo. 80v; Cal. Ing. Post Mortem, i. no. 679. Following 
the death of William de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in 1298, a Rutland jury claimed 
that he held the honour of Barrowden ‘by barony of being the king’s chamberlain’ 
(ibid., iii, no. 477). 
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APPENDIX I 


Grant by the king’s chamberlain, William Mauduit (III), of the church of Shalden 
(Hants) to Southwick priory. 1155-61. ; 
Omnibus sancte matris ecclesie prelatis et subditis, Willelmus Maled' camerarius 
regis salutem. Notificetur uobis me dedisse et concessisse in perpetuam elemosinam 
ecclesie sancte Marie de Sudwica, et canonicis ibidem deo seruientibus, ecclesiam 
de Scaldedena cum omnibus appendiciis suis, uidelicet in terrie, in decimis, et 
pasturis, in bosco, et plano, cum omni libertate et omnibus liberis consuetudinibus, 
quas eadem ecclesia habebat tempore patris mei. Et hanc eandem ecclesiam 
Ricardus Baligan clericus meus tenebit deillis, persoluendo eis annuatim dimidiam 
marcham, ad festum sancti Egidij. Postquam obitum eius faciant de illa sicuti de 
liberaetsua propria. Et uolo ut hec mea donatio sit firma et rata tempore omnium 
successorum meorum inperpetuum. Quam etiam donationem carta mea confirmo, 
sub hiis testibus: Theobaldo archiepiscopo Cant’, et apostolice sedis legato, et 
Hilario Cic' episcopo, et Johanne canonico Salesb’, et Johanne Maleducto, et 

. Hugone filio Michaelis Hamesclapie. : 

MS.: Hampshire Record Office (Mrs. Borthwick-Norton papers), Southwick 
priory Register I fo. 22, Register III fo. 41. Archbishop Theobald, who died in 
April 1161, was appointed papal legate in 1150 (A. Saltman, Theobald, archbishop 

"of Canterbury (1956), pp. 30-1, 54). Since Southwick was founded in July 1133 
(Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ii, no. 1787), the grantor was William 
Mauduit (III), who succeeded his father 1155-8 (Beauchamp Cartulary, no. 176). 
Hugh of Hanslope was in the entourage of Henry of Anjou in 1153-4 (Recueil des 
Actes de Henri IT, ed. L. Delisle and E. Berger (4 vols., Paris, 1909-47), i. 61, 77-8), 
and held land in Northamptonshire in 1174-5 (P.R. 2x Henry II, p. 43; Cartae 
Antiquae Rolls 11-20, no. 411; Actes de Henri IT, i. 560; R. W. Eyton, Court of 
King Henry II, p. 187). E 


APPENDIX II i 
Grant by Richard of Ilchester, bishop of Winchester, of the perpetual vicarage of 
Shalden to his clerk, Master Alexander, and appointment of William Mauduit as 
parson of that church. c. 1176-88. "owes 


Ricardus dei gratia Winton' Episcopus vniuersis sancte matris ecclesie filijs per 
episcopatum Winton' constitutis salutem in domino. Nouerit vniuersitas vestra 
nos diuino intuitu dedisse ac concessisse magistro Alexandro clerico nostro 
perpetuam vicariam ecclesie de Scaldedena, ad peticionem et assensum G. 
prioris et conuentus ecclesie beate Marie de Sudwic’, et ad peticionem Willelmi 
Malduyt, quem in eandem ecclesiam ad presentacionem prefati prioris et conuen- 
tus personam instituimus. Ita quidem quod prefatus Alexander tenebit memora- 
tam ecclesiam de ipso Willelmo tamquam de persona, soluendo ei et successoribus 
suis singulis annis .xx. solidos nomine pensionis. Et preterea prefato domino de 
Sudwich' singulisannis .xx. solidos. Etipsum Alexandrum in corporalem eiusdem 
ecclesie possessionem per officiales nostros fecimus induci. Et ne longinquietate 
[sic] temporis possit in dubium reuocari, illi presenti pagina atque sigilli nostri 
duximus apposicione roborandum. Hijs testibus: Herberto Cant' arch[idiacono], 
magistro Stephano Rem', magistris Hamone et Ricardo medicis etc. 


MS.: Hampshire Record-Office, Southwick priory Register III fo. 26; no. 942. 
For the date, see Appendix ITI. 
2 a 
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Grant by Richard of Ilchester, bishop of Winchester, of the church of Shalden to 
Southwick priory, so that the canons receive 20s annually from the parson for their 
maintenance. c. 1180-8. 


Ricardus dei gratia Winton' episcopus archidiaconis, decanis, et vniverso clero 
et populo per episcopatum Winton' constitutis, et omnibus sancte ecclesie 
fidelibus salutem in domino. Ad uniuersitatis uestre uolumus peruenire noticiam 
quod nos auditis et inspectis autenticis scriptis bone memorie Henrici predeces- 
soris nostri, et uiri nobilis Willelmi Mauduit, ad quem spectabat ius aduocationis 
ecclesie de Scalde[de]na, diuine pietatis intuitu concessimus ecclesie sancte Marie 
de Sudwica et dilectis in Christo filiis nostris canonicis eiusdem loci, in liberam 
et perpetuam elemosinam ecclesiam de Scaldedena, cum omnibus pertinentiis 
suis. Ita quod predicti canonici de prescripta ecclesia de Scaldedena .xx'! solidos 
annuatim a persona eiusdem ecclesie ad uictus sui subsidium percipiant. Et 
persona nobis et ecclesie Winton' et successoribus nostris et officialibus nostris 
de spiritualibus debeat respondere. Et ut hec nostra concessio perpetuis 
temporibus robur optineat, eam presentis scripti patrocinio auctoritate quam 
fungimur confirmamus. Testibus Hereberto Cant’ et Rogero Winton’ archidia- 
conis, Ran[ulpho] canonico, capellano nostro, Luca canonico, magistro Stephano 
Rem’, magistro Hamone et magistro Ricardo medicis, magistro Waltero de Aug’, 
magistro Geruasio Cicestr’, Thoma de Turnai, Ricardo de Lond’, Luca capellano, 
Radulfo clerico, Joscelino de Risendona, Jordano de Sancto Michaele, Ricardo 
de Bera, Gaufrido de Ver', Willelmo filio Dragonis. 

MS.: Hampshire Record Office, Southwick priory Register I fo. 5v, no. xi; 
Register III fos. 225v—226. Bishop Henry's confirmation is Register I fo. 1, no. iii. 
Richard of Ilchester died 21 or 22 December 1188 (John Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae 1066—1300, ii, Monastic Cathedrals, comp. D. E. Greenway (1971), 
p. 85). Herbert Le Poer (probably son of Bishop Richard) was archdeacon of 
Canterbury c. 1176-1194, and Roger was archdeacon of Winchester ante 1181- 


1205 (ibid., pp. 14, 92). 


APPENDIX IV 


Grant by Robert Mauduit of Warminster of the church of Shalden to Southwick 
priory. 1175-88. 


Uenerabili patri et domino R[icardo] dei gratia Winton' episcopo, et vniuersis 
sancte matris ecclesie filiis, tam presentibus quam futuris, Robertus Mauduit 
salutem. Sciatis quod ego pro salute anime mee, et omnium parentum et amicorum 
et heredum meorum, et pro salute uxoris mee, et omnium antecessorum meorum, 
dedi et concessi deo et ecclesie Sancte Marie de Sudwica, et canonicis ibidem 
deo seruientibus, quantum ad me pertinet, ecclesiam de Scaldedena cum omnibus 
pertinentiis suis, in liberam et perpetuam elemosinam, tenendam et habendam in 
perpetuum, libere et integre et quiete. Et hanc donationem meam feci in presentia 
domini Ricardi Winton' episcopi. Et ut hec donatio mea stabilis in perpetuum et 
firma permaneat, eam presenti carta et sigilli mei inpressione confirmo. Testibus 
Magistro Stephano Remen', Willelmo de Sancta Fide, Magistro Hamone, 
Ran[ulpho] capellano, Thoma de Turn’, Luca canonico, Roberto de Mara’, 
Willelmo de Phaleisa, Rotsone de Scot', Hugone et Henrico clericis, Rogero 
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mon[acho] et Roberto de Lat’, Willelmo filio Drogonis, Willelmo filio 
Geroldi. 


MS.: Hampshire Record Office, Southwick priory Register I fo. sv, no. x. 


APPENDIX V 


Confirmation by Willam Postard, abbot of Westminster, to the king's chamberlain 
Robert Mauduit (II), of licence to have a chapel in his house adjacent to Longditch. 
IIQ5—1200. 

Oninibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens carta peruenerit, Willelmus 
dei gratia abbas Westm' et eiusdem loci conuentus eternam in domino salutem. 
Nouerit vniuersitas vestra nos ad peticionem et instanciam baronum domini regis 
concessisse et hac presenti carta nostra confirmasse Roberto Mauduit domini regis 
camerario et heredibus suis, ut habeant capellam suam in villa Westm’ in curia sua 
iuxta Langedich, absque omni dampno et detrimento parrochiane ecclesie, 
videlicet ut nullum de parrochianis in capella sua admittant, vnde parochialis 
ecclesia detrimentum aliquod paciatur. Tali quidem conuentione quod ipse 
Robertus et heredes sui singulis annis finabiliter de predicta capella ad magnum 
altare nostrum .ij. bisantias persoluent, vnum scilicet ad pascha et alterum ad 
festum sancti Michaelis. Si autem contigerit purificaciones in capella predicta 
fieri, non aliter fient nisi in presentia parochiani sacerdotis, qui omnes oblaciones 
ibirecipiet. Quod quidem ita statuimus, ut de nullo uel de nulla fiant ibi sponsalia, 
nuptie uel purificaciones qui sint de parochia sancte Margarete. Si uero contigerit 
aliquem de familia sua infirmari, confessionem, vnccionem, communionem, et ea 
que Christiani sunt, a capella sancte Margarete percipiet, et que debita sunt 
ecclfes]iastica eidem capelle sancte Margarete persoluet. Et si forte prefatus 
Robertus et vxor eius de villa recesserint, quamdiu absentes erint, seruiens eius 
qui ibidem domos suas et curiam suam custodiet, ad parrochialem ecclesiam 
diuinum audiet officium, et que debita sunt ecclesiastica ibidem persoluet. Si 
autem contigerit quod prefatus Robertus uel heredes sui a solucione prenominate 
pensionis quandoque cessauerint, liberam habebit potestatem abbas qui pro 
tempore fuerit in predicta capella diuinum prohibendi officium. Jurauit etiam pre- 
dictus Robertus in capitulo nostro, tactis sacrosanctis euangeliis, quod predictam 
pensionem sicut prelocutum est soluet, nec artem uel ingenium committeret, vnde 
prenominata pensio ecclesie Westm’ umquam vllo tempore subtrahatur aut 
minuatur. Et vt hec nostra concessio futuris temporibus stabilis et rata permaneat, 
eam presentis scripti testimonio et sigilli nostri apposicione roborauimus. Hiis 
testibus, Willelmo de Aubeygni, Simone de Pateshull, Ricardo de Heriet, 
Willelmo thesaurario, magistro Willelmo de Neket’ magistro Ernulfo fratre 
abbatis, T'heobaldo senescallo nostro, Johanne de la Wike, Andrea de Scaccario, 
Willelmo filio Roberti, Willelmo Borel, Thoma de Windlesor, Ricardo Janitore, 
Rogero Enganet, Roberto de Rokingham, Albino computatore, Henrico Sumer, 
Alexandro de Eya, Johanne [filio] Edwardi, Lodouico clerico qui hoc cirografphum 
scripsit, et multis aliis. 

MS.: Westminster abbey libr., muniment book 11 (the "Westminster Domesday’) 
fo. 352r-v. Marginal heading: Carta Willelmi] abbatis et conuentus Westm! de 
quadam capella constituenda in curia Roberti Mauduit. Reddendo per annum ij. 
bisantie. William Postard died 4 May 1200 (The History of Westminster Abbey by 
John Flete, ed. J. Armitage Robinson (Cambridge, 1909), p. 44). William of Ely 
became treasurer c. 1195-7 (Richardson, ‘William of Ely’, p. 48). 
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Confirmation by Isabel Basset, wife of Robert Mauduit (IT), the king’s chamberlain, 
of two messuages in Westminster which she bought from John Testard, to provide 
lights for St. Mary's altar in Westminster abbey. November 1200-fanuary 1214. 
Uniuersis sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens carta peruenerit, Isabel 
uxor Roberti Mauduit dominj Regis Camerarij salutem. Nouerit uniuersitas 
uestra me pietatis dej intuitu, et pro anime mee salute, et animarum predecessorum 
meorum, dedisse et concessisse et hac presentj carta mea confirmasse deo et altari 
beate Marie de Westmonasterio duo masuagia cum pertinentiis in uilla Westm’. 
Illa uidelicet duo masuagia que emj de Johanne Testard, et iacent inter terram 
Thome vinitoris, et terram Petri de Ely, et sunt de feodo Herberti Sarr’ Episcopi, 
in puram et perpetuam elemosinam. Et sicut carta prenominatj Johannis testatur, 
quam modo habuj, et quam eidem altarj beate Marie in testimonium dedi, ad 
luminaria eiusdem altaris inperpetum administranda. Ita tamen quod quicumque 
monachorum Westm' predictum altare custodierit, reddet annuatim de predicta 
terra prenominato Johanni uiginti et sex d[enarios] ad duos terminos, scilicet ad 
pascha xiii d[enarios], et ad festum sancti Michaelis xiii. d[enarios], secundum 
tenorem carte prenominatj Johannis quam eidem altari dedi, ut predictum est. 
Et ut hec mea donacio et concessio et presentis carte mee confirmatio prenominato 
altari beate Marie Rata et stabilis in perpetuum permaneat, eam presentis sigillj 
mei munimine roborauj. Hiis testibus, Ricardo de Dol, tunc temporis seniscallo 
[sic] Westm’, Henrico Foliot, Thoma de Windlesor, Johanne filio suo, Willelmo 
filio Roberti, Johanne filio suo, Odone aurifabro, Roberto de Rokingham', 
Johanne de Abendonn, Willelmo filio Andree, Rogero Enganet, Henrico Sumer, 
Adam nepote Episcopi, Stephano de Berkinges, Ricardo Testard, Galfrido de 
Cruce, Wimone pistore, 'Thoma vinitore, Nicholao filio Galfridi, Willelmo de 
Escardebr, Nicholao de Celario, Martino King, Lodouico clerico qui hanc 
cartam scripsit, et pluribus aliis. 


MS.: Westminster abbey muniment no. 17327; copy in Westminster abbey 
Domesday fo. 5o8v. (John Testard’s confirmation is muniment no. 17328, copy 
on fo. 555v of the Domesday.) Size: 15:2 cm. x 19:8 cm.; 3:3 cm. turn-up. 
Seal: green wax; 3:8 cm. x 3:3 cm.; legend: +SIGILL’ ISABELE BASSET. 
Endorsements: (1) Isabella uxor Roberti Mauduit dat capelle duo mesuagia in uilla 
Westm apud. Rudhuth (13th century). (2) Westm. capella. (3) r. (4) Illegible, 
because faded. Each abbot appointed a new seneschal, and Richard de Dol was 
the nominee of Ralf Arundel, abbot from November 1200 to January 1214 
(History of Westminster Abbey, p. 144). Richard Testard's confirmation ofthe rent 
of 26d is Westminster abbey muniment no. 17318 (copy in Westminster abbey 
Domesday, fo. 516r-v). 


APPENDIX. VII 


Confirmation by Isabel, wife of Robert Mauduit (II), the king’s chamberlain, of a 
rent in Westminster to provide lights for St. Mary’s altar in Westminster abbey. 
200-14. 

Omnibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum peruenerit, 


Isabella uxor Roberti Mauduyt, domini regis camerarii, salutem in domino. 
Nouerit uniuersitas vestra me caritatis intuitu et pro salute anime mee et domini 
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mei et omnium antecessorum et successorum nostrorum, dedisse et concessisse 
et! hac presenti carta mea confirmasse deo et altari gloriose uirginis Marie in 
ecclesia Westm', ad luminarium administrandum, septem solidatos et octo 
denariatos redditus in uilla Westm', de feodo Johannis filii Edwardi. Illos 
scilicet quos predictus Johannes michi dedit, concessit et carta sua confirmauit 
pro sex marcis argenti, de quo redditu Juliana que fuit vxor Adam de Sunnebur’, 
et Willelmus le Wallur, et Edricus de Gardino, et Martinus Smud et heredes 
[suorum et] eorum assignati fuerunt mihi et heredibus meis uel assignatis res- 
pondentes, de tenementis qua de memorato? Johanne tenuerunt in eadem uilla. 
In vico scilicet de Tothull’ sicut in carta predicti Johannis continetur et distingua- 
tur. Quam cartam procuratoribus memorati altaris quam sepedictus Johannes 
michi fecit liberam ob maiorem securitatem predicti redditus percipiendi, as- 
signaui enim procuratores prefatos qui pro tempore fuerint, ad prefatum redditum . 
percipiendum de suprascriptis tenentibus et eorum heredibus, ad eosdem 
terminos in carta ipsius Johannis statutos et assignatos, libere et quiete, integre et 
plenarie, sine omni reclamacione vel calumpnia mei uel heredum meorum. 
Saluis predicto Johanni et eius heredibus duobus denariis ad pascham et ad 
festum sancti Michaelis per manus predictorum procuratorum persoluendis. Vt 
autem hec mea donacio et concessio et carte mee confirmacio rata et stabilis 
` perseueret, eam presenti scripto et sigilli mei apposicione corroboraui. Hiis 
testibus, domino Roberto Mauduyt uiro meo, Willelmo Mauduyt filio meo, 
Johanne filio Willelmi, Matheo filio Thome, Odone Aurifabro, tunc preposito 
Westm', Roberto de Cleygate, Stephano de Berkinge, Roberto de Crokesle, 
Laurentio Muschat, et multis aliis. ` : 


MS.: Westminster abbey Domesday fo. 520v. Marginal heading: Carta Isabelle 
uxoris Roberti Mauduit domini Regis Camerarii de eodem. John son of Edward's 
confirmation (ibid. fo. 520r-v) is attested by Richard de Dol as seneschal (see 
Appendix VI). 


APPENDIX VIII 


Confirmation by Ralf Arundel, abbot of Westminster, at the petition of the king's 
chamberlain, Robert Mauduit (II), and Isabel his wife, of gifts made to provide 
lights for St. Mary's altar in the abbey. The couple, whose names are to be entered 
in the abbey's martyrology, will share in the spiritual works of the abbey. November 
I200—fanuary 1214. 

Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum peruenerit, Radulfus diuina 
miseratione abbas Westmonasterij, et eiusdem loci conuentus salutem in domino. 
Nouerit uniuersitas vestra nos ad peticionem Robetti Mauduit Dominj Regis 
Camerarij, et Isabelle uxoris sue, et aliorum bonorum uirorum concessisse, et hac 
presenti carta nostra confirmasse, quod omnia bona collata uel conferenda altarj 
beate Marie eiusdem ecclesie Westm', siue in Redditibus, siue in terris, siue in 
quibuscumque elemosinarum largitionibus, rata sint et stabilia, ad luminaria 
eiusdem altaris ministranda, et alias elemosinas prouisas, ibidem faciendas. Et 
preterea concessimus quod nomina omnium illorum qui bona sua predicto altarj 
contulerint uel collaturi sunt, in martyrologio nostro conscribantur, et omnium 


let repeated in MS. 
2 memorato inserted in MS., replacing eodem. 
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bonorum que in ecclesia nostra fient, In orationibus, In ieiuniis, In uigiliis, 
In missis, In disciplinis, et in omnibus aliis elemosinis, sint participes. Nos 
autem excommunicauimus in pleno Capitulo solempniter accensis candelis 
omnes quicumque in alios usus predicta bona absque communj consilio abbatis 
et conuentus eiusdem loci transferent. Teste deo. Et Beata Maria Et omnibus 
sanctis Dej. 


MS.: Westminster abbey muniment no. LIII; copy in Westminster abbey 
Domesday fos. 507v-508. Size: 18-3 cm. x 11:3 cm.; 2:5 cm. turn-up. Two green 
wax seals attached by tags. (1) 7 cm.x 4:5 cm.; abbot standing with crozier; 
legend: [SIGILLUM] RAD[ULPHI D]EI GR[ATIA ABJBATIS WEST- 
[MONASTERII];'on reverse, round counter-seal, 2:5 cm. in diameter; legend: 
LONDON. (2) fragmentary seal, seated figure on each side. Endorsements: 
(1) Confirmatio abbatis et conuentus de Redditibus sancte Marie. (2) Participatio 
beneficiorum capelle Beate Marie Westm. (3) Scriptum Radulfi abbatis. (All 
13th-century.) 


APPENDIX IX 


Grant by the king’s chamberlain Robert Mauduit (II) of rents in his manor of Hanslope 
in return for the solemn celebration of his obit at Westminster abbey. 1221-2. 


Omnibus Christi Fidelibus presentem cartam Inspecturis Robertus Maudut 
Domini Regis Anglie Camerarius Salutem in domino. Nouerit vniuersitas uestra 
me intuitu dei et pro salute anime mee, Et Isabelle vxoris mee et predecessorum 
et heredum nostrorum, dedisse et Concessisse, et hac presenti carta mea con- 
firmasse, deo et Ecclesie Beati Petri de Westmon', et Monachis ibidem deo 
seruientibus, Redditum Quadraginta solidorum In manerio meo de Hameslap', 
in puram et perpetuam elemosinam, liberam et quietam ab omni seculari seruicio 
et exaccione. Recipiendum annuatim ad quatuor statutos anni terminos de hiis 
liberis hominibus subscriptis et eorum heredibus, scilicet de Terra Willelmi 
Dispensarii Triginta solidos, Et de terra Roberti Pistoris Quinque solidos, et de 
terra Walteri parcharii Duos solidos, et de terra Ricardi de la Faleyse tres solidos. 
Et preterea concessi fratribus de Gilda dicte ecclesie de Westm’ Duodecim dena- 
riorum Redditum annuatim persoluendum, qui magnas campanas ad anniuer- 
sarium meum pulsare debent, In predicto manerio meo de Hameslap', scilicet de 
Terra predicti Willelmi Dispensarii Quinque denarios, et de Terra Roberti de 
Chesney Septem denarios, ad quatuor predictos terminos. Hos autem supra- 
scriptos Redditus ego jamdictus Robertus deo et predicte ecclesie Beati Petri de 
Westm' et dictis monachis, et fratribus Gilde prelibate assignaui, de quibus 
Redditibus prefati monachi recipiant singulis annis Quadraginta solidos supra- 
scriptos, ad anniuersarium meum annuatim solempniter faciendum, qualiter pro 
Abbatibus dicte ecclesie de Westmon', Laurencio videlicet et Willelmo Postard, 
dicti monachi facere consueuerunt. Reliqui uero duodecim denarios dictis 
fratribus, per manum dictorum monachorum qui pro tempore fuerint, ad iam- 
dictas campannas in suprascripto anniuersario pulsandas, fideliter persoluantur. 
Ego uero et heredes mei predictos Redditus Warantizabimus predicte ecclesie et 
monachis et de suprascripta Gilda fratribus In perpetuum contra omnes gentes. 
Et vt hec mea donatio et concessio et presentis carte mee confirmatio Robur 
perpetuum obtineant, eam Sigilli mei munimine duxi Roborandam. Hiis 
Testibus, Eustachio dei gratia Lond’ Ecclesie Episcopo, Ricardo Sar’ Episcopo, ; 
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Benedicto Rofensi Episcopo, Falcasio de Breute, Henrico Folioth, Johanne de 
Windles' Radulfo filio Warneri, Johanne filio Willelmi, Thoma de Chimeli, 
Thoma de Blundevilla, Willelmo de Castellis, Willelmo Lupo, Ricardo de la 
Faleise, Roberto filio Johannis, Henrico de Bosenho, Et multis Aliis. 


MS.: Westminster abbey muniment no. 3456; copy in Westminster abbey 
Domesday fo. 183. Size: 23:8 cm. x 201 cm.; 3:8 cm. turn-up. Sealof green wax, 
depicting a centaur with a bow, facing left. Legend: + SI[GILLUM ROBERTI] 
MAVDVIT. Reverse depicts man facing left, leaning on a staff or trident. 
Legend: [+SIGILLUM] ROB[ERTT] MAV[DVIT]. Endorsement: Carta 
Roberti Maudut de anniuersario suo et Redditui jn Hamslap’. (13th-century. The 
words de anniuersario . .. Hamslap’ are in a different hand.) William Mauduit's 
confirmation, granted on the same occasion, gives three further witnesses: Odo 
the goldsmith, Louis the clerk and Stephen of Barking (Westminster abbey 
muniment no. 3455; copy in Westminster abbey Domesday fo. 183r-v). Robert 
Mauduit died in June 1222 (Flores Historiarum, ii. 175). Eustace de Fauconberg 
had been appointed bishop of London early in 1221 (tbid., ii. 172; Matthew Paris, 
Chronica Majora, iii. 66). 


APPENDIX X 


Grant by Rose the cushion-maker and Ralf Mauduit of a messuage in Westminster, 
to provide lights for St. Mary's altar in Westminster abbey. c. 1190—I215. 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Roeisia la custerere et ego Radulfus Mauduit 
dedimus et concessimus et presenti carta nostra confirmauimus, post decessum 
nostrorum, deo et altari beati Marie ecclesie Westm’, ad luminarium inueniendum 
pro anima Regis Henrici et pro salute animarum nostrarum, unum masuagium 
cum pertinenciis in uilla Westm' quod tenuimus de Gerardo de Miggeham, 
acilicet masuagium quod est inter domum lapideam Rogeri Enganet, et terram 
Petri de Wandeue, et quod idem Gerardus nobis dedit et concessit, et carta sua 
confirmauit pro donacione sex marcarum in gersummam. Habendum et tenen- 
dum deo et eidem altari libere et quiete, integre et plenarie, in perpetuum, sine 
omni calumpnia nostri uel heredum nostrorum, per liberum seruicium quatuor 
solidorum reddendorum Rogero Enganet ad quatuor terminos anni, scilicet ad 
Natale domini .xij. denarios, et ad pascham .xij. denarios, et ad festum Sancti 
Johannis Baptiste .xij. denarios, et ad festum Sancti Michaelis .xij. denarios. Et 
de predicto mesuagio singulis annis persoluemus predicto altari quatuordecim 
denarios ad duos anni terminos, scilicet ad pascham septem denarios, et ad 
festum sancti Michaelis septem denarios. Hanc autem donacionem et conces- 
sionem donauimus et concessimus pro salute anime Regis Henrici et animarum 
nostrarum. Et vt hec nostra donacio et concessio rata sit et stabilis permaneat, 
eam sigillorum nostrorum apposicione corroborauimus. Hiis testibus, Henrico 
Sumer, Odone Aurifabro, Ricardo Testard, Stephano de Berking’, Gaufrido de 
Cruce, Wimundo pistore, Johanne filio Edwardi, Nicholao filio Gaufridi, Petro 
de Wandeue, Thoma uinitore, Ricardo filio Edmundi, et multis aliis. 


MS.: Westminster abbey Domesday fo. 55or-v. Heading: Carta Roeysie la 
custerere et Radulfi Mauduyt de uno mesuagio in uilla Westm’. Custere is translated 
as a maker of feather-beds or cushions (G. Frannson, Middle English Surnames 


of Occupation, 1150-1350 (Lund, 1935), P- 96). 


Parliamentary Elections in the Reign of Edward I 


IN 1925 J. G. EDWARDS published an elegant and lucid essay which 
established beyond any reasonable doubt that the knights and burgesses 
returned to the early medieval parliaments were not infrequently re-elected 
to attend subsequent parliaments.! This startling revelation soon pro- 
voked an acid rejoinder from A. F. Pollard, the doyen of the old guard of 
parliamentary historians. Pollard accused Edwards of taking semantics and 
statistics in vain, and restated his own established belief that re-election 
was in fact rare, and a good thing too, so far as the perfection of the English 
constitution was concerned? By October 1926 the upstart Edwards 
had refuted Pollard's argument,? and thereafter the controversy slipped 
quietly into the limbo of parliamentary historiography. There was, of 
course, more to this skirmish than the duplicity of statistics and the traps 
of language, for, if it could be shown that re-election was not uncommon, 
it might be argued that those knights who were re-elected actually wished 
to attend parliament, rather than being coerced, as Pollard believed,4 by 
a domineering and importunate king. 

Pollard’s views, on this matter at least, now seem to have little to com- 
mend them. His assumption that representation was a burden to the 
knights and burgesses was not supported by any reliable evidence, either 
for or against. Where Pollard relied on silence to impose his own beliefs, 
Edwards at least managed to raise an echo from the meagre evidence avail- 
able. The purpose of this essay is to try to amplify that echo slightly by 
examining the parliamentary representation of the county of Essex during 
the reign of Edward I, and to show how three linked factors, the evidence of 
abnormal elections, the appointment of mainpernors, and the age of the 
parliamentary representatives, may reveal something of the procedures 
used in early parliamentary elections. 


I. ABNORMAL ELECTION RETURNS 


In an age which venerated customary practices by taking them almost 
completely for granted, the procedures used for making parliamentary 


17. G. Edwards, ‘The personnel of the Commons in parliament under Edward I 
and Edward II’, in Essays in Medieval History presented to T. F. Tout, ed. A. G. 
Little and F. M. Powicke (Manchester, 1925), pp. 197—214. 

2A. F. Pollard, ‘History, English and Statistics", History, xi (1926—7), 15-24. 

3J. G. Edwards, ‘“Re-election” and the medieval parliament’, History, xi 
(1926—7), 204—10. 

4A. F. Pollard, The Evolution of Parliament (1920), p. 8. See also D. Pasquet, 
The Origins of the House of Commons, trans. R. G. D. Laffan (Cambridge, 1925), 
p. 224. 
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elections in the county courts have escaped written record. All that survives, 
and that not invariably, is the writ of summons, with the return endorsed on 
it by the sheriff. For the most part these writs and returns are regular in 
form, though regularity of form does not imply a corresponding regularity 
in the procedure of election. Some of the returns are, however, irregular 
in form, either because of minor variations in layout, or because the re- 
turning sheriff has volunteered some additional information about the 
election. These irregular returns may provide some insight into the electoral 
procedures concealed behind the bland statement of the vast majority of 
‘regular’ returns. 

The regular returns are simple and concise. They begin with a preamble 
stating that the election was held in the full county court, name the two 
knights elected, and list their mainpernors. Such returns are available 
for six elections, each of two knights, made in the county court of Essex 
during the reign of Edward I, namely the elections for the parliaments of 
1295, 1297, 1298, 1301, 1305, and 1306 respectively! The returns for 
the 1290 parliament are idiosyncratic, partly because the writs required 
the election of three or four knights, rather than two, as in all subsequent 
returns, and partly because two of the four knights elected to represent 
Essex were said to be present in court at the time of the election, whilst the 
other two suffered distraint on their goods and chattels to ensure their 
attendance at parliament, thus implying that they were not present in court 
at the time of the election.? The Essex election of 1290 is not the only 
instance of direct distraint on goods and chattels to secure the attendance 
of representatives at an Edwardian parliament. For example, the sheriff of 
Devon returned in 1298 that both knights had been distrained to find main- 
pernors, but only one had subsequently done so.3 In Bedfordshire in 1298 
the sheriff returned that he had distrained Richard le Rous, one of the 
elected knights, ‘per octo boves et quatuor afros veniendum coram vobis’, 
and in Devon in 1302 both knights were distrained by lands and goods be- 
cause they were unwilling to produce mainpernors.4 The return for 
Lincolnshire in 1290 records that Gilbert de Nevill, one of three knights 
elected by the county court, was not present in court at the time of the 
election, nor could anyone be found who would either stand as his main- 
pernor, or go to parliament in his place.5 In this case the sheriff could do 
nothing except empower the two remaining knights to act in place of Gilbert 
if he failed to appear at the parliament. Similarly, in Gloucestershire in 
1301, both the knights returned held their lands within liberties in which the 
sheriff had no powers either to enforce the appointment of mainpernors, or 


1 Parliamentary Writs and Writs of Military Summons (hereafter P.W.), ed. 
F. Palgrave (2 vols., Record Comm., 1827-34), I. 37, no. 14; 1. 58, no. 22; I. 69, no. 
I3; I. 94, no. 18; 1. 134, no. 18; I. 169, no. 27. 

2 P.W., 1. 22, no. 11. 

3 P.W., 1. 67, no. 10. 

5 P.W., 1. 66, no. 5; I. 119, no. 23. 

5 P.W., 1. 22, no. I5. 
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to distrain on the chattels of the knights themselves, though mainpernors 
were eventually appointed for one of the knights concerned through the 
mediation of the bailiff of the liberty.1 

Under certain circumstances, then, the normal procedure of appointing 
mainpernors for representatives was suspended in favour of direct dis- 
traint on the goods of those elected, and the implication is that this expedient 
was adopted when the knight elected was either absent from the court 
at the time of the election, or else unwilling or unable to produce main- 
pernors. Other irregular returns of a similar kind afford further snippets 
of corroborative evidence. For example, the knights of Devon in 1295 
stood surety for each other, thus obviating the need for mainpernors.? In 
1297 the sheriff of Cornwall returned that the knights elected had brought 
their mainpernors before him, and in the Oxfordshire and Berkshire elections 
of the same year the sheriff carefully noted not only the names of the main- 
pernors, but also the value of their lands, to make assurance doubly sure.3 

The election of absentees, and the means taken to secure their attendance 
at parliament, is the first evident abnormality in the returns, and it suggests 
a corresponding abnormality in the routine electoral procedure. The 
second evident abnormality is in the return of one knight to represent more 
than one county at a particular parliament. Hugh le Blount, for example, 
successfully claimed expenses as the representative of both Essex and 
Berkshire at the Westminster parliament of 1300.4 The writs issued for the 
parliament at Lincoln in 1301, which was intended to be a continuation of 
the Westminster assembly, specifically ordered the sheriffs to return the 
knights previously returned to the 1300 parliament, thus sparing the 
counties the trouble of making new elections. Unfortunately the 1301 
returns for Berkshire are no longer extant, but Hugh was duly returned from 
Essex, and was probably similarly returned from Berkshire.5 Hugh certainly 
held lands in both counties, and was subsequently returned from Berkshire 
alone in 1307 and 1313.6 Similarly John de Acton, knight of the shire for 
Herefordshire in 1300, was returned in 1301 for both Gloucestershire and 
Herefordshire. The Gloucestershire returns for 1300 have also disap- 
peared, but if the sheriff of Gloucestershire returned John as a matter of 
course in 1301 it is most probable that he also represented both counties in 
1300. Certainly the sheriff of Gloucestershire was at great pains to draw 
attention to the incapacity of the other knight, unnamed, who should have 
been returned in 1301 but was in fact replaced by John de Acton's partner 


1 P.W., 1. 94, no. 19. See also P.W., r1. ii. 110, no. 47. 

2? P.W., 1. 35, no. II. 

3 P.W., 1. 57, no. 18; 1. 60, no. 33. 

4 P.W., 1. 86, no. 1o. 

5P.W., 1. 94, no. 18. 

$At Didcot in Berks., Calendar of Charter Rolls, iii. 59, Feudal Aids, i. 54; at 
Buttsbury in Essex, Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem (hereafter C.I.P.M.), i, 
no. 447, P.W., 1. 190, no. 12, P.W., 11. ii. 110, no. 47. See also N. Denholm-Young, 
History and Heraldry, 1254 to 1310 (Oxford, 1965), p. 152, for other examples. 

7 P.W., 1. 94-5, nos. 19—20. 
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Richard de Croupes.! Acton and Blount may thus have been twice elected 
to represent two counties, albeit to parliaments which were intended to be 
identical in composition. Other cases are less complicated. Robert de 
Hoo was returned in 1298 for both Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire; 
Richard of Windsor was returned from Berkshire and Middlesex in 1297.2 
Of these four knights only Acton and Blount can be shown to have actually 
attended the parliaments to which they were returned since there are no 
surviving expenses writs for the other two cases.? 

Similarly it cannot easily be established whether each of these knights 
was actually present in court at the time of each election. The double return 
of Blount is evident only from expenses writs, the original returns being 
defective. Windsor was apparently present in the Middlesex court, where 
he appointed mainpernors, but the sheriff of Berkshire distrained on his 
chattels to the value of £10 to ensure his attendance at parliament,* thus 
implying that he was not present at the Berkshire election. Acton and Hoo 
both had a full complement of mainpernors in each court, but the sheriffs 
of both Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire reported that Hoo had not come 
to their courts for the election. Robert de Berkeley, knight of the shire 
for Gloucestershire in 1298 was also reported not to have come to the 
court for the election, nevertheless mainpernors were appointed on his 
behalf.6 Thus, whilst distraint of chattels might imply absence from the 
electing court, the appointment of mainpernors need not necessarily imply 
presence. 

The third category of irregularity in the returns is that in which the 
sheriff reported either that no election had been made, or that those elected 
had subsequently been replaced by others. In both cases good excuses were 
generally given for variations in the normal procedure. In the former case 
the reason was usually that the men of the county were employed in local 
defence, or in other duties which were considered essential to military 
security, as for example, Westmorland in 1295, or Cumberland, Sussex and 
Surrey in 1297.7 This excuse was also used by Northumberland in 1306, 
when the two knights elected were subsequently replaced by others,8 but 
the more normal reason for substitution was the death or incapacity of the 
knight originally elected. This is particularly noticeable in the returns to 
the joint parliaments of 1300 and 1301 when the sheriffs of Kent, Bucking- 
hamshire, Devon, Gloucestershire, Suffolk and Warwickshire were all 
obliged to make substitutions in the 1301 returns on account of the death 
or incapacity of those previously returned in 1300.9 

1P.W., 1. 94, no. 19. 

2 P.W., 1. 66, no. 7; I. 70, no. 16; I. 59-60, nos. 28, 33. 
3 P.W., 1. 85-6, no. 10; I. 102, no. 41. 

5 P.W., 1. 60, no. 33. 

5 P.W., 1. 66, no. 7; 1. 70, no. 16. 

6 P.W., 1. 69, no. 14. 

7 P.W., 1. 44, no. 31; I. 57, no. 19; I. 60, no. 36. 

8 P.W., 1. 172, no. 35. 

9 P.W., 1. 92-101, nos. I2, 15, I9, 23, 34, 38. 
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These are the most obvious and recurrent irregularities in the returns, 
and they raise three main points. Firstly, irregular returns were extremely 
rare; less than two per cent of the total number of individual county 
elections made between 1290 and 1307 could be described as irregular, and 
the inference is that in the majority of cases the ‘regular’ procedure for 
elections, whatever it might be, worked smoothly. Moreover all of the few 
irregularities noted arose from genuine administrative difficulties, either 
because the sheriff concerned was unsure of the correct procedure, or be- 
cause he was anxious to explain any variation on the normal practice, what- 
ever it may have been. "There is, it seems, no whiff of corruption, or even 
malpractice, of the kind which led sheriffs to return themselves to the 
parliaments of Edward IIL! 'The returns surviving from the reign of 
Edward I may therefore reflect elections held in a state of innocence as yet 
unsullied by the political sophistication of later reigns. Secondly, the 
irregular returns do suggest, and in some cases explicitly state, that those 
elected were not present in the court at the time of the election. And 
thirdly, the irregular returns show that distraint of chattels could be 
used as an alternative to the appointment of mainpernors to secure the 
attendance of the knights at the parliament to which they had been elected. 


II. THE APPOINTMENT OF MAINPERNORS 


Since the writs of summons to parliament at no time required the counties 
to appoint mainpernors for their elected representatives, the desire for 
such security must have come from the county court itself. Moreover, 
the onus of appointing mainpernors, or providing alternative securities, 
lay squarely on the individual elected, rather than on the court. In this 
way the court could avoid any risk of amercement for failing to send rep- 
resentatives, whilst at the same time giving the representatives, and their 
mainpernors, a powerful incentive to carry out the duties expected of them. 
Hence also the anxiety of the sheriffs to offer convincing excuses for any 
failure to make an election, since such an omission might expose the 
sheriff and the court to the king's judicial wrath. A summons to parliament 
was apparently a serious matter, and one to which the counties responded 
diligently, especially when there was any doubt or irregularity about the 
election. 

The principle of mainprise was one which was already well established 
in contemporary civil and criminal law. As Maitland says, ‘the mainprise 
of substantial men was about as good a security as a gaol’,” and it was a 
principle which could easily be applied to parliamentary representation. 
Nor were the duties of mainpernors merely formal. In 1294 a number of 


1See K. L. Wood-Legh, ‘Sheriffs, lawyers and belted knights in the parliaments 
of Edward III’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlvi (1931), 372-88; L. Riess, English Electoral 
Law in the Middle Ages, trans. K. L. Wood-Legh (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 57-8; see 
also P.W.. t1. ii. 315, no. 89 for example. 

2F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law (2 vols., Cambridge, 
1898), ii. 584. 
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Essex knights sought quittance from stringent amercements imposed on 
them as mainpernors of the miscreant Guy de Shenfield, whom they had 
failed to bring before the forest justices.! There is, as yet, no evidence that 
parliamentary mainpernors were ever held to account by the royal justices, 
nor was there any reason why they should be arraigned since the evidence 
of expenses writs suggests that the counties were scrupulous in ensuring 
the attendance of their representatives. Nevertheless attendance at these 
early parliaments was probably regarded as a form of suit at the royal court, 
and members of the county court must have been well aware of the penalties 
for withholding suit in other royal courts. It was better to avoid such risks. 

Under normal conditions each knight elected to parliament would ap- 
point between two and six mainpernors, who agreed to ensure that their 
principal attended parliament. Such mainpernors were appointed in 
fourteen out of twenty individual elections made in Essex between 1290 and 
1307, and they amounted in all to thirty-seven individuals. 

A little investigation into the background of the knights elected soon 
reveals a significant correlation between them and their mainpernors. In 
nine out of fourteen individual elections in Essex at least one mainpernor 
can be shown to have come from a hundred or vill in which his principal 
held lands or tenements. In seven cases the evidence is conclusive, since 
the mainpernors are identified in the returns by their vill of origin. In the 
two remaining cases identity may be established circumstantially.2 In 
individual cases the correlation is more striking. For example, the main- 
pernors of John Fillol and Ralph Arderne, knights of the shire for Essex 
in 1295, all came from the same vill as their principals. Arderne held estates 
at Great Parndon and Harlow, and both of his mainpernors are described 
in the return as coming from Harlow.3 Fillol, whose family held land for 
many years at Kelvedon in Witham hundred, was mainperned by two 
men said to be from Kelvedon.^ Hugh le Blount held estates at Buttsbury 
in Chelmsford hundred, and was mainperned in 1298 by men from Hanning- 
field, Springfield and Baddow, also in Chelmsford hundred.5 In the same 
election five out of the six mainpernors of Jollan Duresme came from 
Dunmow, where Jollan had his estates. In 1301 Richard and William le 
Fysher of Hatfield Peverel in Witham hundred stood surety for John 


1Calendar of Patent Rolls (hereafter C.P.R.) 1292-1301, p. 80. 

2John of Langford, mainpernor of John Fillol in 1297 cannot be positively identi- 
fied, but Langford is in Thurstable hundred where Fillol held some of his lands, 
Feet of Fines for Essex (hereafter F.F.), ed. R. G. Kirk and others (4 vols., Colchester, 
1899-1964), i. 280, no. 1678. John Swet, mainpernor of John de Tany in 1305, may 
bethe John Swettyng who claimed lands in Chelmsford, Buttsbury and Hanningfield 
in Chelmsford hundred in 1304, F.F., ii. 99, no. 744. 'l'any may have held some 
land at Springfield, also in Chelmsford hundred, C.7.P.M., vi. 114. 

3 P.W., 1. 37, no. 14; F.F., ii. 59, no. 387; ii. 103, no. 794. 

*P.W., 1. 37, no. 14; C.I.P.M., vi, no. 47. 

5C. I.P. M., i, no. 447; Feudal Aids, ii. 134; F.F., ii. 171, no. 560; P.W., 1. 69, no. 
13. 

6 P.W., 1. 69, no. 13; C.I.P.M., v, no. 503. 
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Fillol of Kelvedon, also in Witham.! In some cases mainpernors stood more 
than once. Richard le Clerk of Baddow, for example, stood for Hugh le 
Blount in 1298 and 1301, and possibly for Ralph de Arderne in 1302.2 
Thomas Peyvre of Dunmow stood for Jollan Duresme in 1298, and for 
Ralph Bigod in 1306.3 Both Bigod and Duresme held lands in Dunmow, 
and were probably influential in that hundred.4 

The status of the mainpernors is less easily discerned. At least three of 
the sureties appointed in these Essex elections were knights, or men of 
knightly status. Robert de Hoo, mainpernor of John de Tany in 1305, 
was certainly a knight, and was enrolled with his blazon under Bedfordshire 
in the so-called Great Parliamentary Roll of Arms.^ His family held ex- 
tensive fees in Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, and Hertfordshire,® and he 
was himself returned to parliament on several occasions.7 Richard Clovile, 
mainpernor of Hugh le Blount, was probably a relative of William Clovile 
who appears on a schedule of Essex knights enrolled for local defence in 
1295.9 Bartholomew Bigod, mainpernor of Jollan Duresme in 1298, was 
certainly a relative of the parliamentary knight Ralph Bigod, and held 
Ralph's manor at Alfriston, near Dunmow.? Edmund of Baddow, who 
stood for Hugh le Blount in 1298, had other connections with the Blount 
family, was clearly a man of substance, if not actually a knight, and was 
probably related to the Blounts by marriage. In 1305 he acquired nearly 
600 acres of land from Hugh le Blount the elder, to be held by himself and 
the heirs of his wife Joan, as the gift of Hugh.10 Those mainpernors who 
were not knights are less easily described, but most were probably men of 
some substance, freeholders just below the level of knight, holding sufficient 
lands and tenements to allow them to take an active part in the business of 
the shire and hundred courts. In all probability such men intermarried 
with the gentry class, thus providing new accessions to it, as well as becoming 
recruits to the duties of local government.11 


III. ELECTORAL PROCEDURE 


At this point it becomes possible to speculate about the procedure used in 
making parliamentary elections. Notwithstanding historical interest in 


1 P.W., 1. 94, no. 18; F.F., ii. 78, no. 566. 
2 P.W., 1. 69, no. 13; I. 94, no. 18; I. 120, no. 26. 
3 P.W., 1. 69, no. 13; I. 169, no. 27. 
5C.I.P.M., i, no. 573; F.F., ii. 107, no. 830. 
5P.W., 1. 413. 
6 Book of Fees, pp. 869-80; Feudal Aids, i. 149; ii. 430. 
7For Bedfordshire in 1295, P.W., 1. 34, no. 7; for Cambridgeshire in 1297, P.W., 
- 57, no. 17; for Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire in 1298, P.W., 1. 66, no. 7; 
. 7o, no. 16; for Bedfordshire in 1302, P.W., 1. 118, no. 17; for Cambridgeshire in 
1306, P.W., 1. 167, no. 22. 
8 P.W., 1. 273, no. 4. 
9 C.P.R. 1292-1301, pp. 302-3. 
10 F.F., ii. roo, no. 756; ii. 109, no. 849. 
11See E. Perroy, ‘Social mobility among the French noblesse in the later middle 
ages’, Past and Present, xxi (1962), 25—38, for comparable conditions in France. 
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the constitutional significance of representation, theories about electoral 
procedures in the county courts have been surprisingly few, perhaps be- 
cause the evidence available will not support anything more substantial 
than an hypothesis. Indeed, the only substantial monograph on the 
subject of elections is the doctoral thesis of Ludwig Riess, first published 
in German in 1885, and not translated into English until 1940.1 Riess 
believed that the county court elections were dominated and controlled by 
the great men of the county, who nominated the knights for election to 
parliament, and then presented them to the county court for approval.? 
Elections required the unanimous approval of the court, and if any candidate 
failed to gain that approval he would be rejected and replaced by another 
nominee. 

This theory, though simple and attractive, is altogether too ‘modern’ 
to be convincing. Riess relies heavily on ‘irregular’ election returns which 
he treats as evidence of the rule, rather than the exception, in electoral 
procedure. Moreover he culls his few irregular returns from a spectrum of 
nearly 8,000 elections held during the first 150 years of parliamentary rep- 
resentation, thus apparently ignoring the considerable social and economic 
changes which affected the operation of the constitution between the end 
of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the fifteenth. In particular 
he grossly overestimates the importance of local magnates in the conduct 
of county court business during the early period. More recent research 
tends to suggest that the county court was dominated in the thirteenth 
century by the local gentry rather than by the magnates,) and even if 
retaining had begun to spread its tentacles before the reign of Edward II 
it is difficult to see why the magnates should have attempted to influence 
the embryonic house of commons by manipulating county elections. In 
any case the independence of the local gentry was already an established 
fact: even in the fifteenth century the greatest bastard feudatories could 
not rely on securing the election of their own nominees.‘ Lastly, the evidence 
adduced by Riess is often ambiguous. For example, his argument for 
election by nomination during the reign of Edward I rests largely on the 
Sussex election of 1297, where the sheriff returned that the election could 
not be held because the archbishop of Canterbury, bishops, earls, barons, 
knights, and others, were absent from court on the king’s business.° Since 

1Riess, English Electoral Law. 

2Riess, pp. 52-4. 

3 As early as 1919 G. T. Lapsley had established beyond reasonable doubt that 
parliamentary elections were not generally influenced by the magnates or by 
maintenance and retaining, ‘ Knights of the shire in the parliaments of Edward II’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxiv (1919), 25-42, 152-71. See also R. F. Treharne, "The knights 
in the period of baronial reform and rebellion, 1258-67’, ante, xxi (1946-8), 374; 
E. F. Jacob, Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1258—67 (Oxford, 
1925), p. 300; N. Denbolm-Young, ‘ Feudal society in the 13th century: the knights’, 
in Collected Papers on Medieval Subjects (Cardiff, 1969). 

4K. B. McFarlane, ‘Parliament and bastard feudalism’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 


4th ser., xxvi (1944), 53-79. 
5Riess, p. 53. 
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it was the knights who were to be elected their absence alone would pre- 
clude an election, irrespective of the attitude of the magnates. Similarly 
he notes: 


In a number of returns the names of those elected are first merely noted, and 
then on the return itself repeated in an orderly form with their sureties. Here, 
I believe, the sheriff had first noted the candidates who were suggested to him, 
then asked the assembly for its assent, and finally, where this had been given, made 
out the election return. 


He goes on to argue that assent could be refused and draws attention to 
a return from Devon in which the name of one of the knights elected has 
been crossed out, and another name inserted in its place.! It could also be 
argued that the erased candidate was merely unable to accept election, 
possibly even dead. 

The observations made by Riess are significant, even if they are at times 
misleading. But any explanation of electoral procedures must take into 
account at least five known contingencies, namely, the election of absentees, 
the election of one knight in more than one county court, the procedure for 
appointing mainpernors and its alternatives, the double entries and erasures 
on some of the returns, and the quite outstanding unanimity of the returns 
from the early elections. 

The most likely alternative to election by nomination is the process which 
may be described as election by ‘consensus’. In this procedure repre- 
sentatives would be chosen simply by asking each enfranchised member 
of the county court to offer an opinion on the two knights most suitable to 
represent the county. The two names most frequently mentioned would 
then be returned. Such a system would not entail voting, or even assent in 
the modern sense implied by Riess, since each suitor would have his own 
nominees, and the election would genuinely represent the consensus 
opinion of the court. Due weight would be given to the opinions of the 
leaders of the court, and those opinions might be expected to snowball 
amongst the humbler suitors. Unanimity would be inevitable. The 
election of absentees would be easily explained, either because the absentee 
was the best choice, or, less charitably, because the suitors at court sought 
to pass on the duty of representation to someone who was not present to 
refuse. Similarly a knight who was well reputed in more than one county 
might be the choice of more than one county court. Double entries in the 
returns may be explained not in terms of nominations noted and con- 
firmation declared, but simply in terms of a preliminary note of the two most 
popular names, followed by the official return completed after the two 
knights chosen had appointed their mainpernors from amongst their friends 
in court. Erasure might arise where the most popular choice was unable to 
accept election, or, if elected in bis absence, was later found to be sick, or 
unobtainable. Lastly, although there is no account of a county court 
election being held in this way in the reign of Edward I, it is known that 


1Riess, p. 53. 
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election by consensus was the common procedure in some boroughs at 
this period.1 

Such an informal system was inevitably open to abuse, especially when 
the increasing power of the Commons began to intrude national politics 
into the county courts and the evils of maintenance obliged the central 
government to define and formalize electoral procedures through the process 
of indentured returns.? Significantly the most common abuse was the 
return of candidates without the authority of the county court. If the 
imposition of external nominees was regarded as an abuse it can scarcely 
have been the customary practice. 

If election by consensus was the customary procedure in the county 
courts the parliamentary historian is faced with the revival of an old problem, 
for whilst election by nomination would naturally select candidates who 
actually wished to attend parliament, election by consensus might fall on 
a knight who was in fact unwilling to go, since those returned did not seek 
election but were, in a real sense, spontaneously chosen by the court as a 
whole. Even if a knight were returned successively to several parliaments, 
bis recurrent election might merely express the preponderant will of the 
county court, rather than his own desire to be returned. Moreover, if the 
choice of suitable candidates was in practice limited to the small circle of 
knights, or *buzones'? who ran the county court, those knights may have 
been obliged to accept public obligations which they would not otherwise 
have sought. Evidence of re-election, therefore, need not necessarily 
imply a willingness to serve. 


IV. ELECTION AND RE~ELECTION 


Essex knights are known to have been returned to a total of ten parliaments 
between 1290 and 1307. Allowing for the return of four knights in 1290, 
and two for each subsequent parliament, a total of twenty-two individual 
elections were made, involving twelve knights.4 Some of these knights were 
also returned to the early parliaments of Edward IL,5 and if these returns 
are taken into account only four of the twelve knights were returned to 
less than two parliaments. Re-election was therefore the normal pattern. 


1E. J. Davis, ‘A parliamentary election in 1298’, ante, iii (1925-6), 45-6. 

2The stages through which such definition became necessary are dealt with by 
J. S. Roskell, The Commons in the Parliament of 1422 (Manchester, 1954), ch. i. 

3With the exception of the seminal work of G. T. Lapsley, ‘Buzones’, Eng. 
Hist. Rev., xlvii (1932), 177-93, 545-67, there has, as yet, been no satisfactory general 
study of the background and activities of this important group, and the detailed 
studies of well-documented groups and individuals made by E. King, Peterborough 
Abbey 1086-1310: a Study in the Land Market (Cambridge, 1973) and P. R. Coss, 
‘ Sir Geoffrey de Langley and the crisis of the knightly class in 13th-century England’, 
Past and Present, lxviii (1975), 3-37 are almost certainly unrepresentative of the 
‘knight’ class as a whole. 

4P.W., 1, p. x. 

5P.W., 11. ii, p. xxxvii. 
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However only two knights, Hugh le Blount and John Fillol, were re- 
turned to more than three parliaments, and these two were also alone in 
attending consecutive parliaments: Fillol in 1290, 1295, 1297, 1300 and 
1301, missing the parliament of 1298; Blount in 1298, 1300, and 1301. 
Blount was also returned from Berkshire in 1300, probably in 1301, in 
1307, and twice in 1313.1 The predominance of these two men over other 
knights returned to parliament from Essex suggests that they found some 
advantageinattending. Both were particularly active in local administration. 
Blount, for example, was a juror on a grand assize in 1285, sheriff, also 
in 1285, and by 1289 he was being pursued by the exchequer for debts of 
over £400 incurred during his shrievalty.? In 1290 he was out inspecting 
walls and ditches on the Essex coast; in 1300, keeper of the king's park 
at Rayleigh; in 1301, assessor and collector of the fifteenth in Essex; and 
assessor and collector of the twenty-fifth in 1309.3 He was keeper of the 
peace in Essex between 1307 and 1314.* He had an estate of around 300 
acres in Essex, and other estates in Hertfordshire, Staffordshire and 
Berkshire, some of which were later split up amongst his relatives. He 
was frequently summoned to do military service as a tenant-in-chief, and 
he was allowed various dispensations for services rendered.$ Fillol was 
slightly less active in local administration, concentrating instead on military 
and judicial duties. He was warden of the Essex coast from 1295 to 1297, 
justice of gaol delivery in Colchester in 1296, and purveyor of corn for the 
army in 1303.7 In 1312 he was exempted for life from further duties in 
local government on account of his age. Fillol was however much wealthier 
than Blount, and probably better established in Essex society. When he 
died in 1317 he left an estate of nearly 1000 acres in and around Kelvedon 
and Little Baddow,’ and, like Blount, he was frequently called to do 
military service as a tenant-in-chief.10 Blount and Fillol were undoubtedly 


1 P.W., 1. 190, no. I2; II. ii. 92, no. 53; II. ii. 87, no. 42. 

2Public Record Office, Justices Itinerant 1/1246 m. 41; ibid., L. T. R. Memoranda 
Rolls, E 368/59 m. 41, E 368/61 m. 47, E 368/66 m. 61, E 368/71 m. 16d. 

3C. P.R. 1281-92, p. 395; P.R.O., E 368/72 m. 4od; C.P.R. 1292-1301, p. 613; 
C.P.R. 1307-13, p. 184. 

4C.P.R. 1307-13, p. 31; C.P. R. 1313-17, p. 109. 

5P.R.O., Inquisitions post mortem, C 132/23/2; Calendar of Charter Rolls, 


lii. 59. 

61277, P.W., 1. 204, no. 8; 1282, P.W., 1. 233, no. 16; 1286, Calendar of Chancery 
Rolls, Various 1277-1326, p. 373; 1297, P.W., 1. 290, no. 18, I. 298, no. 41, I. 303, 
no. 1; 1298, P.W., 1. 312, no. 33; 1300, P.W., 11. ii. 447, no. 144; Calendar of 
Chancery Rolls, Various 1277—1326, p. 113; 1301, P.W., 1. 352, no. 6; 1303, P.R.O., 
Chancery Miscellanea, C 47/5/6. See also E. St. John Brooks, ‘Sir Thomas Blount, 
executed in 1400, and the Blounts of Kingston Blount, Oxon.', Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th ser., vii (1929-31), 254~74, for history of the family. 

7P.R.O., E 368/67 m. 67; C.P.R. 1292-1301, p. 291; Calendar of Close Rolls 
1296—1302, p. 5; C.P.R. 1301-7, p. 159. 

8C. P. R. 1307-23, p. 518. 

9 Worth nearly £30 p.a., P.R.O., C 134/55/1. 

107282, P.W., I. 223, no. 2; 1297, I. 298, no. 38; 1297, I. 303, NO. 1; 1298, I. 309, no. 
25, I. 310, no. 31; 1301, I. 352, no. 6. 
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amongst the most prominent and active of the Essex gentry, and therefore 

most likely both to lead the county court and to enjoy its respect. 
Although these two knights dominate the Essex returns during the period 

1290 to 1302, the period from 1303 to 1307 seems to constitute a hiatus 


Table showing incidence of re-election and age of Essex knights when first attending 
parliament 


(1) Elections between 1290 and 1302:1 
Total number of elections =16 
Number of knights returned from these elections= 7 
Age 
No. of times | Dateof rst when ist Reference for 
Name returned parliament returned date of birth 
Breton J. I 1290 50 C.I.P.M., i, no. 491 
Fillol J. 5 1290 43 X C.I.P.M., i, no. 476 
Grapinel H. 2 1290 34?  P.RO, E 368/50 m. 
I 
Beauchamp J. I 1290 4o  C.I.P.M., ii, no. 409 
Arderne R. 2 1295 45 C.P.R. 1266-72, p. 
440 
Blount H. 3 1298 41?  C.P.R. 1272-81, p. 
220 
Duresme J. 2 1298 40  C.L.P.M., i, no. 573 
(ii) Elections between 1303 and 1307: 
Total number of elections =6 
Number of knights returned from these elections = 5 
Tany J. 2 1305 44?  C.C.R. 1279-88, p. 
139 
Wauton W. I 1305 54? P.RO., J.I. 1/238 
m. I 
Sutton J. 1 1306 45?  C.C.R. 1279-88, p. 
IIS 
Bigod R. 1 1306 46  P.RO, E 368/54 
m. I 
Lee J. I 1307 48 P.RO., Jl. 1/240 
m. I 


(iii) Knights returned after 1307:3 


Bigod R. I 

Blount H. 2 (for Berks.) 

Duresme J. I 

Lee J. I 

Tany J. I 

Wauton W. I 
1P.W., 1, p. x. 


2Date of birth adjusted by 20 years. See below, p. 36. 
3 P.W. , n. ii, pp. xxxvii-xl. 
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in the continuity of Essex elections for the knights returned after 1302 do 
not figure in the earlier returns. This hiatus becomes more apparent if 
the incidence of re-election is tábulated, using 1302 and 1307 as dividing 
lines.1 

It is immediately evident that re-election was much more common 
during the period 1290-1302, and that with one exception the Essex 
knights who attended the last three parliaments of Edward I's reign were 
inexperienced. Moreover only two of the knights who were returned to 
parliaments prior to 1302 were subsequently returned to further parliaments 
in the reign of Edward II, namely Duresme in 1312 and Blount for Berkshire 
in 1307 and 1313. Tany, Wauton, Bigod and Lee were all subsequently 
re-elected to parliaments in the reign of Edward II: Wauton and Tany 
together in 1311, Bigod and Duresme together in 1312, and Lee with a 
complete newcomer in 1315.2 It may well be significant that, with one 
exception, the only knights to be returned to parliaments in both reigns 
were returned in the latter reign in pairs together, rather than with new- 
comers, so that the Essex representatives in the first few parliaments of 
Edward II had also experienced the last parliaments of Edward I. This 
overlap did not last long. Of the twenty-three knights returned from forty 
Essex elections during the reign of Edward II, only five, excluding Blount, 
had been returned to the parliaments of the previous king. 

There was, it seems, a fairly sharp change in the personnel returned 
from Essex to the parliaments of the first two Edwards, and the returns 
were dominated by a relatively small number of frequently re-elected 
knights; Fillol and Blount from 1290 to 1302, Tany in an overlap period 
from 1302 to 1311, and two newcomers, William de Haningfield and 
Nicholas de Barrington, who were returned together to three parliaments 
between 1307 and 1314, compared with only one parliament for each of 
the other knights returned over the same period.? This apparent discon- 
tinuity and rapid turnover in the individuals returned to parliament over 
about twenty-four years deserves more consideration, since the frequency 
of change is too high to be explained in terms of successive generations of 
knights succeeding to dominance in the county court. It would be tempting, 
of course, to blame the interplay of local politics, especially after the ac- 
cession of Edward II, but the crucial factor seems to be the age at which 
knights first began to attend parliament. Unfortunately accurate estimates 
of age are difficult to arrive at. Inquisitions post mortem, where available, 
may give an indication of date of birth, or alternatively it may be possible 
roughly to estimate dates of birth by deducting twenty years from the date 
of the earliest recorded adult act of an individual knight, on the assumption 
that most knights did not make much impact on legal or other records before 
they reached the age of majority. It need not be said that such a method is 
extremely unreliable, but it is the best available, and estimates of the 

1See Table of re-election. 


2 P.W. 11. ii. 47, no. 73 I1. 11.77, no. 14; expenses writ only, P.W., 11. ii. 158, no. 27. 
3For references see P.W., n. ii, pp. xxxvii-xl. 
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approximate age of knights when first attending parliament are given in 
the last three columns of the table. 

In so far as these figures are reliable, the majority of the knights returned 
from Essex in the reign of Edward I were in the age range of forty to forty- 
five years when first attending parliament, and very few of them continued 
to attend parliament after the age of sixty.! It seems likely that most knights 
would not expect to do parliamentary service until the latter part of their 
active lives and, tpso facto, the margin of time available to them for such 
service would rarely exceed ten to fifteen years, before the onset of old 
age. The knights most active in representing Essex between 1290 and 1314 
were Fillol, Blount, and Duresme, who were re-elected over periods of 
eleven, fifteen and fourteen years respectively. Other knights re-elected to 
two or three parliaments, such as Tany, Wauton and Bigod, were re-elected 
over periods of seven, seven and six years respectively. 

The re-election of knights to parliament may thus have followed a short- 
term cycle of around ten to fifteen years, dictated by the relatively mature 
age at which knights were considered suitable for election. Since the writs 
of summons required the return of discreet and law-worthy men, apt for 
work, the choice of the county would naturally fall on those whose worth 
and reputation had already been proved to the county by their past service 
and their maturity of judgment. Of course, these figures should not be 
pressed too far. The most that dare be suggested is that the knights re- 
turned were generally middle-aged men, as might have been expected, and 
that the margin of time available to them to be re-elected to parliaments 
would not be much more than fifteen years. Thus the apparently rapid 
turnover of dominant groups of knights would arise from a narrowing of 
the generation gap at the end of individual lives. There is no reason to 
believe that the same narrow gap operated throughout the whole spectrum 
of local government. It arose solely through the desire of the county court 
to return its most experienced and mature members. 

A corollary of the rapid turnover of parliamentary representatives is 
the apparent lack of continuity of parliamentary service within families. 
Sons do not appear to follow fathers in representing their county in 
parliament; names and families familiar in Essex in one decade do not 
recur in the next consecutive decade; families which predominated in the 
reign of Edward I appear to be replaced by completely new families in the 
reign of his son. This apparent lack of continuity within families may also 

‘be a consequence of the ten-year cycle in the returns to parliament. For 
example, Jollan de Duresme, knight of the shire for Essex in 1298, 1302, 
and 1312, died in 1315 at the probably age of sixty-seven, leaving a son and 
heir, Edmund, aged twenty-two at the most.? Given that knights may not 


1Fillol, who attended parliament in 1301 at the probable age of 64, is the only 
reasonably certain example. In 1312 he was exempted from all juries because of 
his age, C.P.R. 1307-13, p. 518. He died in 1317 at the age of 80, C.I.P.M., vi, no. 
47, and was probably born around 1237, C.I.P.M., i, no. 476. 

2C.I.P.M., v, no. 503. Jollan was born in 1258, C.1.P.M., i, no. 573. 
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have become eligible for election to parliament until they reached middle 
age, young Edmund would have to wait another twenty-nine years until 
he would be old enough to follow in his father’s footsteps. It is thus un- 
likely that he would be returned to parliament for Essex before 1337, and 
he was in fact returned to parliament in 1339, and thereafter in 1340 and 
1341.1 Duresme is the best-documented and most striking example of 
this long-term cycle, but other names familiar in the parliaments of Edward 
I do reappear in the parliamentary returns after an interval of twenty 
years or so. John de Wauton, for example, was returned in 1329-30, 
eighteen years after the last return of his ancestor. Hugh le Blount was 
returned in 1351, thirty-eight years after the last preceding Blount, and 
John de Sutton was returned in 1364, sixty years after the last preceding 
Sutton.2 The names of other Essex knights active in the reign of Edward I, 
though not as representatives, also appear again one or two generations 
later. John son of Ralph de Coggeshall was returned for Essex in 1334, 
twenty-nine years after the death of his father. He was probably born in 
1290, so he would be approximately forty-four when he first attended 
parliament.) John de Goldingham was returned to parliament in 1350, 
thirty-six years after the last recorded activity of his ancestor Alan de 
Goldingham.^ William son of Walter le Baud was returned to parliament 
in 1324, nine years after the last recorded activity of his father.> 

Whatever the long-term problems of continuity, frequency of election 
to consecutive parliaments might ensure continuity of experience within 
the ten-year cycle. Fillol, attending five parliaments for Essex, would clearly 
be the most experienced representative of his county, but the majority of 
knights returned from Essex were either inexperienced, or had experience 
of only one preceding parliament. Limited re-election probably hindered 
the formation of a political unity amongst the knights attending parliament, 
but, on the other hand, within any one parliament there would always be 
a core of men like Fillol and Blount, who attended parliament frequently, 
and could act as leaders for the rest. Again, a similar pattern may be found 
amongst the burgess representatives in parliament.® 

All of this largely substantiates the findings of J. G. Edwards. The 
question which still remains unanswered is whether those few knights who 
were frequently re-elected acted of their own free will and choice, or whether 
they were obliged to represent their county in parliament because they were 
the popular choice of the county court. There is no reason to assume that 
these two alternatives were necessarily exclusive, nor is there any powerful 
reason for accepting the view that representation was a burden simply 

1 These and subsequent references in this paragraph are from Return of Members 
of hy aia England, 1213-1702 (1878), unless otherwise stated. 

3C.I.P.M., iv, no. 73. 

4C.P.R. 1313-17, p. 171. 

5C. P. R. 1313-17, p. 133. 

6See M. McKisack, The Parliamentary Representation of the English Boroughs 
during the Middle Ages (1932), pp. 21-2. 
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because it regularly fell on a limited group of knights who may not have been 
able to refuse. Four factors may be considered. First, the care taken by the 
county court to arrange for the appointment of mainpernors, or other 
securities, suggests that any element of compulsion was transferred from 
the county court to the elected knight and his mainpernors, who were 
jointly and personally responsible for the proper representation of the 
county. Since there were few occasions on which mainpernors could not 
be found, and even some where mainpernors offered themselves even 
though their newly-elected principal was not present in court, it seems 
likely that most mainpernors were prepared to stand surety with reasonable 
confidence that their principal would attend willingly. The uniform 
testimony of the expenses writs suggests that this confidence was not 
misplaced. Moreover there is a clear distinction between an election in 
which an unwilling candidate is compelled to attend by the electing body, 
and one in which the elected candidate assumes personal responsibility for 
his public obligations, under the security of his friends and neighbours, In 
the latter case a measure of willingness must be assumed. 

Secondly, it is also apparent that knights could refuse to accept election, 
though the evidence for this is, by definition, idiosyncratic, since the 
returns would normally record only the names of those who had accepted 
election and confirmed their acceptance by appointing mainpernors. The 
occasional double entries and erasures noted by Riess might suggest refusal 
or withdrawal, but the only positive evidence comes from the returns to 
the linked parliaments of 1300 and 1301, where the sheriffs were ordered to 
return in 1301 those knights who had previously attended the 1300 assembly. 
In theory no further elections were necessary, but in practice several counties 
spontaneously held further elections, either because the previous candidate 
was ill, as in the cases of Kent, Suffolk, Buckinghamshire and Gloucester- 
shire, or because both of the previous candidates were no longer ‘apt for 
work’, as in the case of Devon, or because the previous candidate had 
himself become sheriff, as in the case of Warwickshire,! a pretext which 
did not deter later sheriffs from returning themselves without the authority 
of the court, or even with it.2 If knights were able to refuse re-election for 
lesser reasons than death or severe illness, it must be assumed that those who 
regularly chose not to refuse election were at least passively willing to go to 
parliament. 

Thirdly, an examination of the knights elected in Essex suggests that 
the majority of representatives were middle-aged men experienced in 
the general business of the county and well esteemed by the suitors at the 
county court, and those most frequently re-elected, like Blount and Fillol, 
were also prominent in other respects, either through experience in local 
government, or through wealth and status. These men were the natural 
leaders of the county court, and its obvious choice as representatives. But 


1P.W.,1. 96, no. 23; I. 99, no. 34; I. 92, NO. 12; I. 94, NO. I9; I. 93, NO. 15; I. 100, 
no. 38. 
2K. L. Wood-Legh, ‘Sheriffs, lawyers and belted knights’, pp. 373-6. 
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if age, experience, wealth and status were all factors which could influence 
their selection as representatives the number of such men available in the 
county was probably very small. Nevertheless it is difficult to see why 
knights who were prepared to undertake a wide range of often onerous 
duties in local government would not be equally willing to accept the much 
more prestigious duty of representing the county at the king’s parliament. 
The fact that those returned may have been the only candidates available 
need not necessarily mean that they regarded representation as a burden. 
On the contrary, it may have been an honour. 

Fourthly, the nature of the electoral procedure in the county court, 
whilst allowing each enfranchised suitor to nominate his choice of candi- 
dates, almost certainly gave advantage to the opinion of the weightier 
elements in the court, if only because their opinions would be the first to 
be solicited by the sheriff, and would then influence the attitudes of the 
lesser suitors. In this way the *buzones' who led the court might expect to 
influence elections and to secure the return of one of their number. In the 
late thirteenth century, at least, it is unlikely that the interests of the 
leaders of the court differed sharply from those of other freeholders. The 
overriding consideration would be to return the best-qualified and most 
suitable candidates, and the best candidates would be those best reputed 
by the court as a whole. The court would have no alternative but to return 
its leaders. 

The conclusion, then, is that in Essex the county elections were prob- 
ably organized on the basis of consensus by the suitors at the court, 
rather than prior nomination and subsequent rejection or confirmation. It 
seems probable that a similar arrangement was used in other counties. 
Those eligible for election would have to be knights, or men of equivalent 
status, mature in years, experienced in local government, and well reputed 
by the court. They were required to secure their attendance in parliament 
by appointing mainpernors, or, more rarely, by allowing the sheriff to 
distrain on part of their goods. Those chosen were almost certainly willing 
to attend parliament, and to accept the duties expected of them by the county 
court. They fulfilled to the letter the rubric of the writ of summons, that 
the county should return two discreet and law-worthy knights, ‘apt for 
work’. 

J. S. ILLSLEY 


Andrea Biglia at Bologna, 1424—7: 
a Humanist Friar and the Troubles of the Church 


ANY ATTEMPT to achieve a total view of the historical landscape of early 
fifteenth-century Italy must find room for the inclusion of the church and 
the religious life alongside such familiar features as the chronic political 
instability, the problematical state of the economy, and the formulation of 
new cultural and artistic ideals. The pioneers of humanism lived and moved 
against a background in which both the official Roman church, involved to 
a peculiar and inescapable degree in the Italian situation, and popular 
religion, with its subterranean movements and sudden tumults, occupied 
a prominent position.! Among these pioneers, and among those whose 
education was increasingly being influenced by their fervent classicism, 
were members of the clergy and the religious orders, and we have recently 
been reminded how much there is still to be learned about the role of these 
groups in the development of renaissance culture.2 The potential cleric- 
humanist, it must be remembered, was confronted not only by new de- 
partures in thought and learning, but by a series of unprecedented crises in 
the institution which he served: a divided papacy, full-scale religious revolt 
in Bohemia, and, after the healing of the schism at Constance, continuing 
rumbles of discontent with the papal monarchy of Rome, which ultimately 
found vociferous expression at the Council of Basel. The purpose of the 
present study is to examine the responses awakened by these grave issues in 
an Italian Augustinian friar whose writings display both the effects of a 
modern literary education and an intense preoccupation with the problems 
of his order, his patria, and the church at large. 

Andrea Biglia was born of good family at Milan, probably around the 
year 1395.? In 1412, he entered the order of Augustinian Hermits, and in 
the following year was sent to Padua for the first stage of his higher education. 
Here he formed several lasting friendships, and immersed himself with the 


1 For various aspects of this background see G. A. Brucker, Renaissance Florence 
(New York, 1969), ch. v; G. Holmes, The Florentine Enlightenment (1969), esp. pp. 
49-67, 118-36, 244-62; J. N. Stephens, ‘Heresy in medieval and renaissance 
Florence’, Past and Present, liv (1972), 25—60. 

2D. Hay, Italian clergy and Italian culture in the 15th century (Society for Renais- 
sance Studies, Occasional Papers i, 1973). 

3'T'he sources for the following account of Biglia’s life are to be found in R. 
Sabbadini, ‘Andrea Biglia (milanese), Frate Agostiniano del sec. XV’, Rendiconti 
del Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, 2nd ser., xxxix (1906), 1097-1102; 
and R. Arbesmann, ‘Andrea Biglia: Augustinian friar and humanist (T1435), 
Analecta Augustiniana, xxviii (1965), 154-85. For a convenient summary and 
bibliography of Biglia literature, see the article in Dizionario biografico degli italiani, 
X. 413-15. 
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enthusiasm becoming to humanistic youth in the study of letters and 
philosophy. In 1418 Biglia moved to Florence, where, from 1419, he taught 
rhetoric and moral philosophy at the studio, while making the acquaintance 
of Niccoli, Bruni and Ambrogio Traversari. As a Milanese native he had 
ample opportunity to form an impression of the Florentines, the natural 
enemies, as history seemed to teach, of his own lord, Filippo Maria Visconti. 
His departure from Florence was probably not unconnected with the out- 
break of hostilities between the duke and the Florentines which occurred 
after the marquis of Este in May 1423 occupied Forli in the name of Filippo 
Maria and, ostensibly, his protégé the eleven-year-old Teobaldo Ordelaffi, 
whose inherited signoria over the city was threatened by faction and family 
strife.! In November of this year the prior-general of the Hermits auth- 
orized Biglia to continue his studies either at Padua or at Bologna. Biglia 
chose Bologna, where he remained until anti-papal riots shook the city in 
August 1428. Here his acquaintance included Aurispa, the bishop Niccold 
Albergati, to whom he dedicated two works now apparently lost,” and, in 
Albergati’s household, Tommaso Parentucelli da Sarzana, the future Pope 
Nicholas V. 

For a year after his enforced departure from Bologna, Biglia’s movements 
are obscure, although part of the time was spent at Perugia. By the end of 
1429, however, he was settled at Siena, and there he remained, teaching and 
writing voluminously, until his death from plague on 27 September 1435. 
Only three days before his death the vicar-general of his order had appointed 
him vicar for the province of Siena. 

Undoubtedly the best-known of Biglia’s many works is the history of the 
events of 1402-31 which Muratori published under the title Rerum medio- 
lanensium libri novem,3 and which will be referred to here for convenience 
as the Milanese History. It was as historiarum scriptor that Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini, who heard Biglia's lectures as a student at Siena, remembered 
him some years later in his work De viris claris.^ Biglia followed the Milanese 
History, probably during the first half of the year 1433, with another his- 
torical work of quite different type, as yet unpublished, under the title 
*De defectu fidei in oriente'.5 Biglia would merit attention as historian, as 
Visconti propagandist, as preacher, as translator from the Greek, but the 

1P, Partner, The Papal State under Martin V (1958), pp. 76—7. 

2Works dedicated to Albergati and entitled ‘De pace et victoria romanae ec- 
clesiae’ and ‘De amore et magnitudine crucis! were in the library of San Marco 
at Milan in the 16th century: J. Pamphilus, Chronica Ordinis Fratrum Eremitarum 
Sancti Augustini (Rome, 1581), p. 79. 

3L. A. Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores (25 vols., Milan, 1723-51), xix, 
cols. 9—158. 

* Orationes politicae et ecclesiasticae, ed. J. D. Mansi (3 vols., Lucca, 1755-9), iii. 
171. 

DH Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. Lat. 5298 fos. 83-118v. Another 
copy exists in Rome, Biblioteca Angelica 11 36, under the title * Commentarii 
historici de detrimento fidei orientis seu de origine Turcarum’. Both are of late 
16th-century date. This work is examined in a forthcoming article in this jouran! 
by the present writer. 
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limited objective of the present study is to examine the content of a group 
of works dating from his years at Bologna, in which he concerns himself 
principally with the state of the church in an age of crisis. 

It will become apparent in what follows that Biglia not infrequently wrote 
self-consciously as a member of his order vts-d-vis the members of other 
orders, and also that he was a man of markedly conservative inclinations. 
A convenient reference point for the clarification of his attitudes can be 
found in one of his earliest surviving works, an address to the chapter 
general of the Hermits which was held at Bologna in May 1425.! The 
keynote is struck early on in this statement: 

Facile enim est et planum cuique agnoscere que sit in his preceptis forma et ratio 
observanda cum ex primo nostri ordinis duce normam habeamus quam per 
omnia sequi oporteat. Nec sane aliquid quantum ad vite nostre moderationem 
pertinet efficere aut tentare debemus quod non ex maiorum institutis emanare 
videatur.? 

The tone of the long discussions of poverty and ‘observance’ which follow 
is set by this and other similar statements. Poverty, it is clear, is individual 
rather than corporate; splendid buildings are conducive to the glory of God; 
the recent establishment of a library at Bologna, made possible by the 
munificence of noble patrons, is mentioned as something clearly desirable.? 
Genuine learning is an ornament to the order, while observance means in 
all things walking in the ways of the matores. Biglia, as we shall see more 
fully Jater on, had no time for sectarian extremism which justified itself in 
the name of ‘poverty’ or ‘observance’. 

Chief among the maiores of the order was of course St. Augustine himself. 
In a work written in 1430 at the hermitage of Lecceto near Siena, which 
purported to be a version of Pope Martin V's sermon, delivered at the 
Easter of that year, on the translation of the relics of St. Monica from Ostia 
to Rome, Biglia firmly asserted the Hermits claims to authentic foundation 
by Augustine.4 In another work written at the same period he expounded 
the hallowed tradition that the saint himself had sojourned in Tuscany and 
there planted his order;5 the humanist friar reinforced this pious fiction 
with the currently popular notion, derived from Livy’s celebrated observa- 
tions on the religious expertise of the Etruscans, that the soil of Tuscany had 
always been peculiarly holy.6 In the 1425 address to the chapter general 

1‘De disciplina ordinis ammonitio habita in capitulo bononiensi', Milan, 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana H. 117 inf. (hereafter cited as Cod. Ambros. H. 117) fos. 


42-56v. 

2 Ibid. fo. 44. 3 Ibid. fo. 51v. 

^L. Torelli, Secoli Agostiniani (8 vols., Bologna, 1659-86), vi. 604-15. For the 
use made of this work in the controversy between the Hermits and the Canons over 
their claims to foundation by Augustine, see A. Casamassa, ' L'autore di un preteso 
discorso di Martino V’, Miscellanea Pio Paschini (Lateranum, new. ser., xiv, xv, 
1948—9), ii. 109-25. 

5 Ad fratrem Ludovicum de ordinis nostri forma et propagatione, ed. R. Arbesmann, 
Analecta Augustiniana, xxviii (1965), 186—218. 

6 Ibid., p. 201: '. . . que regio et semper fuit cerimoniis aptissima et eo maxime 
tempore preter ceteras Italie nationes devotorum observantiis flagrabat . . .' 
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Biglia sketches for the pleasure of the learned in-his audience an analogy 
between the sages of antiquity, specifically Socrates and Pythagoras who 
were revered as the founders of sects, and Augustine as the founder of the 
Hermits, but the idea is not fully developed.! When Biglia turned his 
attention to the problems facing the church in his day, Augustine loomed 
large in his vision as the adversary of the Donatists, the arch-enemy of 
schism. The influence of the master fused in Biglia’s mind with the impact 
of recent and current events to confirm him in the belief that schism was the 
gravest of all possible evils. It is to his reactions to the contemporary 
political and ecclesiastical world that we must now turn. 

The six works with which we shall be primarily concerned are to be found 
in two contemporary manuscripts of Biglia's shorter writings in the Biblio- 
teca Ambrosiana of Milan. For convenience they can be divided into two 
groups, three addressed to Alfonso, king of Aragon and later also of Naples, 
and three to the Roman cardinal Giordano Orsini. The titles of the three 
that can be associated with Alfonso are as follows: ‘Querele Pacis';2 ‘Ad 
Alfonsum regem aragonum de pace cum Filippo duce mediolanensium 
componenda’;3 and 'Paniscolaria ad Alfonsum regem adversum scisma 
Benedicti’.4 In this group of writings the complex interactions of Milanese 
patriotism and religious concern in Biglia's thinking can be amply demon- 
strated, and it is with them that our enquiry can best begin. 


II 


The situation which made Alfonso of Aragon interesting to Biglia can be 
briefly sketched.5 Since 1420 Alfonso as the adopted heir of Joanna of 
Naples had been fighting to establish his right of succession to the Regno, 
against the candidacy of Louis of Anjou, who had the backing of the pope. 
His most powerful agent was theredoubtable condottiere Braccio da Montone, 
who was pursuing his own interests against Martin V in central Italy. Thus 
it came about that Alfonso was ranged against Filippo Maria Visconti, 
whose help Martin obtained in 1424 when Braccio threatened Aquila. 
Martin had had to walk circumspectly when war flared between Florence 
and the duke over Forli, for he wanted something from both parties; but on 
balance there was some community of interest between Martin and Filippo, 


1 Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. 44. 

2Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana N. 280 sup. (hereafter cited as Cod. Ambros. 
N. 280) fos. 1—-14v. 

3 Ibid. fos. 14v-17v. 

*Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fos. 1-28. 

5For what follows, see Partner, pp. 68—79; J. Ametller y Vinyas, Alfonso V de 
Aragón en Italia y la Crisis Religiosa del siglo XV, ed. J. Collell (2 vols., Gerona, 
1903), i. 243ff.; E. Pontieri, ‘Alfonso V nella politica italiana del suo tempo’, 
Estudios sobre Alfonso el Magnanimo con motivo del quinto centenario de su muerte 
(Barcelona, 1960), esp. pp. 255—9; Histoire de l'Eglise, ed. A. Fliche and V. Martin, 
xiv: L'Eglise au temps du Grand Schisme et de la crise conciliaire (Paris, 1962), pp. 
220-1. 
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while Florence, always lukewarm toward Martin, was persistently friendly 
to Braccio. The death of Braccio in June 1424 relieved the pressure on the 
pope, if it did not solve the problem of the Regno or of the Florence- 
Visconti struggle. War flared up again in the Romagna in the course of 1425 
and the duke, faced by the threat of alliance among his many Italian enemies, 
was forced to make overtures to Alfonso late in that year. Alfonso was 
especially interested in the cession of the fortresses still held on Corsica by 
Filippo's subject-city Genoa; his enmity to Genoa inclined him to see in 
Florence, with her maritime outlets at Pisa and Livorno, a countervailing 
force. The king and the duke came to terms in the spring of 1426, shortly 
that is after the conclusion of a formidable league against Filippo, headed by 
Florence and Venice, on 27 January. It must be to this context that Biglia's 
epistle to Alfonso *De pace componenda' belongs. 

Biglia, as we have seen, left Florence for Bologna in the midst of the crisis 
over Forli At Bologna he must have heard the rumours filtering from 
Aragon itself that the king was threatening to reopen the schism by sup- 
porting a new anti-pope, the so-called Clement VIII, who had been elected 
by three cardinals created for the purpose by the dying Benedict XIII. 
Alfonso had shown signs of reverting to Benedict's obedience before the 
latter's death; now he prepared to use his successor as a diplomatic tool. 
Cardinal Pierre de Foix was sent by Martin V to negotiate with Alfonso, but, 
exasperated by his delaying tactics, he excommunicated him in July 1426. 
It may have been news of this grave development which prompted Biglia 
to write the ‘Paniscolaria’, which takes its name from the fortress of 
Peñiscola where Benedict had taken refuge. A mention of the recent 
promotion of Niccoló Albergati as cardinal furnishes a terminus a quo of 
May 1426 for at least part of thetreatise.! Negotiations were in fact immedi- 
ately resumed at the instance of the pope, and an interim settlement was 
achieved late in 1427. This whole situation, in its tangle of political and 
religious implications, provided Biglia with the motivation for the works 
we are about to examine. 

There is no indication in the text of the ‘ Querele Pacis’ that it was written 
with Alfonso in mind, although it clearly belongs to the context of the Forlì 
war. A reference to the peril of the papal state paucis ante mensibus and to 
the death of Braccio provides a terminus a quo of June 1424 for its composi- 
tion;? it may, therefore, have been written as much as two years earlier 
than the *Paniscolaria'. However, a connection between the two works can 
be deduced from a passage near the beginning of the later work. Here 
Biglia seeks to make it plain that in addressing Alfonso on the subject of the 
schism his motive is not what it was when ‘querelas illas pacis anno pre- 
terito explicabam’. Then, he explains, he had simply intended to exhort 
Alfonso to make peace with Filippo since it seemed unjust that the latter, 
*ab duobus potentissimis italie populis gravissimo bello impeditum", should 

1Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. 18v; C. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, 
ii (Münster, 1914), p. 6. 

2 Cod. Ambros. N. 280 fo. 13. 
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also be attacked by Alfonso.! The reference to the ‘two most powerful 
peoples of Italy’ strongly suggests that Biglia had first addressed himself to 
Alfonso after the league of January 1426 and Venice’s entry into the war 
against the duke. The growth of Venetian terra firma power provided a 
major theme in the Milanese History, a central passage of which is devoted to 
the negotiations at Venice which resulted in the league;? Biglia was keenly 
resentful of what he regarded as unprovoked aggression against Milan. Yet 
while in the ‘Querele Pacis’ he deplores the outbreak of war over Forli, 
censuring both sides for warmongering, he makes no mention of Venice. 
The pattern may be as follows: the ‘Querele Pacis’ was written 1424/5, 
perhaps without thought of Alfonso; stung by the events of January 1426 
and after Biglia composed the epistle ‘De pace componenda’, accompanying 
it with a copy of the ‘Querele Pacis’ as a humanistic offering to the learned 
prince. The ‘Paniscolaria’ followed within the next year, regarded perhaps 
by its author as a contribution to the renewed papal effort to resolve the 
situation and avert the threatened schism. There is then a broad movement 
from secular to religious concerns within this little group of writings, but all 
belong to the same general context. 

If we look first at the ‘Querele Pacis’, regarding it as the earliest of the 
three, we find that the words Biglia puts into the mouth of the aggrieved 
deity Peace are unmistakably of their place and period. Peace gives an 
historical account of her own vicissitudes and sketches a providential 
scheme in which Italy occupies a place of unique importance. Within this 
framework Biglia places a consideration of the politico-historical mythology 
which since the closing years of the fourteenth century had formed part 
of the stuff of the propaganda debate between the dukes of Milan and the 
Florentine republic.3 In his manner of impugning the Florentine claim to 
enjoy ‘Roman liberty’, Biglia is rehearsing ideas which are developed not 
only in the epistle to Alfonso a little later, but in the Milanese History a few 
years later still. 

Peace begins by lamenting her present predicament, enumerating the 
benefits of her rule, and showing that she is pervasive as a principle through- 
out creation. The Flood, which came by man’s fault, is a massive example 
of how the natural order can be disrupted. Peace ascended into the Ark, and 
comments that it was easier to restrain the ferocity of the beasts therein 
than to control man now. This leads her to discuss how animals observe the 
dictates of Peace among themselves, and to denounce the folly of man in 
rejecting her gifts. She then traces the sad story historically, beginning 
with Cain and Abel, proceeding through the Tower of Babel to the great 
empires of the East and dwelling for some time on Alexander, whose enter- 
prises she greatly favoured. Then came Rome. Peace compares Romulus 
with Numa, each with his own special excellence; the kings that followed 
resembled either the one or the other in their qualities. With the advent of 


1Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. rv. 
2Muratori, xix, cols. 77-85. 
3H. Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance (2nd edn., 1966), passim. 
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the Tarquins, Peace decided to make over the government to the citizens, 
in whom she planted an incredible love of liberty, *ut nihil pene dissimile 
videretur aut romanum aut liberum vivere'.! Aware though she was that 
the Romans aspired always to purely human glory, she chose to use their 
fervour for her own ends, seeing in it a means whereby the whole world 
could be made subject to the same laws. The Italian, Gallic and Punic 
wars are summarized, and it is made clear that Italy is now Peace's favoured 
home. Gravely endangered by Hannibal, she is delivered by Scipio, but 
even so the periodic eruptions of the eastern kings and of Jugurtha give 
Peace no peace, and there are slave, social and civil wars, the last issuing in 
the establishment of the Empire. Peace explains the ambivalence of her 
feelings at this development, yet she cannot but acknowledge that Augustus 
established the peace in which the Prince of Peace chose to be born. Hence- 
forth Peace is a Christian, and peace is available only to those who lead a 
Christian life. 

Having explained the historical development, Peace returns to her 
original question: ‘cur hodie inter mortales precipueque in Italia tam parum 
superfui loco ?'2 Where has she been at fault? There is no need to look 
further than Italy for causes of grief, but in fact there is universal disaster 
and lamentation: war between the Prussians and the king of Poland; war 
between England and France, for which the duke of Burgundy must bear 
a share of the blame; religious revolt in Bohemia which the Emperor 
Sigismund will not act to quell; and finally war between Florence and the 
duke of Milan. 

Peace is obviously well-informed about the outbreak of war over Forli, 
and she discusses it in some detail. The Florentines are reproached as being 
among those who have most benefited, commercially and politically, from 
her gifts: ‘me preside, omnis Tuscia vestro iure et mandato gubernatur, 
quidquid circum est aut legibus vestris teneatur aut voluntatem audit’.3 
Yet Filippo Maria is not absolved from blame: did he think it would be an 
indignity to put an end to his family's ancestral wars with Florence? His 
appetite for expansion is censured; the value of Forli anyway is questioned; 
and he is reminded how much he already possesses and how little he started 
out with. Nothing, Peace declares, can be regarded as so firmly founded 
that it cannot be overturned at her command; she is the precondition for 
religion and learning. Making a final summons to the Florentines and 
Milanese alike to consider their true common interests, Peace adds her own 
contribution to the great debate on liberty and empire: 


Mihi crede, libertas, imperium et omnis regnandi libido, omnia tandem que 

mortales hodie flagitant, nomina sunt. Nihil ex vetustate preter umbram superest. 

Speciem ipsam amisimus, omnia dudum tentata sunt queque rebus humanis 

magnitudinem prestare poterant. Si regnum expetitur, quid umquam simile 

futurum putamus aut assiriis aut item persis aut tertio macedonibus qui, profecto 
1Cod. Ambros. N. 280 fo. 5v. 


2 Ibid. fo. 9. 
3 Ibid. fo. 12v. 
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si nobis ducibus valuissent, nusquam ulli libero esse licuisset? Quid preterea 
libertati loci detur si quum apud athenienses tum et carthaginienses denique 
apud romanos superstes esse non potuit? Iam de propaganda potestate quid 
agitur quom olim totius Asie totiusque orientis gentes mulieriservierint? Ad hoc 
virum ferme stultissimum ab oriente ipso per Ethiopas atque indos per totum 
meridiem usque in extrema Occeani littora timeri iussimus. Nihil denique 
gentium nihil terrarum nihil ex omni orbe relictum est quod non aliquando 
romanas leges audiret. Nos regnum ducimus paucos iugo premere, alienos 
agros metiri, impune peccare posse; loco libertati est aliis libertatem adimere, 
sacra pessundare, pro pietate avaritiam sequi, leges et quicquid rectum corrupisse. 
Quid igitur iuvat sustulisse rem, florere nominibus? Miramur atque ultro 
laudamus antiquam virtutem, sequimur quibus ipsis nihil decorum est nisi quom 
perpetulantiam liceat omni flagitio abuti. Sat etate nostra superque est si pacem 
ac religionem oderimus. Hec vulgo locuta sum que si fuerim benigne audita 
profecto omnem humanitatem restituam.1 


With a final condemnation of the effects of warfare upon Italy, Peace ends 
with the observation that if she cannot hold the Earth, Heaven at least is 
prepared for her. 

Biglia's intended message for his own age is clear. "True, the achievements 
of antiquity surpass those of the modern world, but to aspire to emulate 
them is absurd. What's past is past, and neither the liberty nor the great 
empires of antiquity can be recreated in the present. The suggestion that 
the arguments of the propagandists of ‘Florentine liberty’ were particularly 
misapplied and irrelevant to contemporary realities is further developed 
in the epistle ‘Ad Alfonsum regem’, which is primarily a somewhat con- 
trived attempt to convince the king of the amity that should naturally exist 
among princes. Biglia urges that the foundations of the greatness of Rome 
were laid by her kings, and once more contrasts ancient and modern 
‘liberty’: 

Ergo hos libertas decebat qui dignitati et fortune locum industria virtute consilio 
tueri scirent, quibus non turpis questus aut insaciabilis cupiditas tum alienarum 
urbium lamentabunda iniuria dignitati haberetur, sed sua virtus suusque labor 
nomen daret. Hic belli et pacis modus, parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 
Fuere sane huic populo durissima cum innumeris gentibus bella, nusquam 
invenies peregrinorum regum odio militem romanum in alienas provitinias 
irruisse. Nos hodie libertatem videmur adepti si ceteros servos putemus. 

The arrogance of Florentine claims (although neither Florence nor Venice 
is mentioned by name) to a monopoly of prudence, faith, justice and finally 
the whole res romana is attacked, as is the habit of labelling all princes and 
kings indiscriminately as tyrants ‘non item legibus aut officiis sed manu et 
ira imperia firmantes'.2 

Biglia now seeks to impress upon Alfonso the impropriety of princes 
making war upon princes, pointing to the invidious example of France and 
England. He asks for a justification of Alfonso's Neapolitan war, draws 


1Cod. Ambros. N. 280 fos. 13v-14. 
2 Ibid. fo. 15r-v. 
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attention en passant to the state of worldwide crisis in which the church 
finds itself, and urges the benefits of co-operation between Alfonso and 
Filippo, who could share between them the command of the sea, Alfonso 
reviving the glories of Carthage, Filippo as ruler of Genoa those of Corinth. 
Biglia aims another blow at those who talk *quasi olim romana gloria non in 
regnandi arte sed in laboriosis avaritie questibus fuerit'.! Alfonso and his 
fellow princes are called upon to realize the truth of Aristotle's dictum that a 
people ruled by a just king is happier than one ruled by its own laws, and 
to take upon themselves the mighty tasks of quelling the Bohemian revolt 
and liberating the Holy Places. 

In this slight work and in the more substantial ‘ Querele Pacis? themes are 
announced which bulk large in the oeuvre Biglia produced in his short 
writing life. The attack on the ‘Roman’ doctrine of Florentine liberty is 
developed further in a central passage of the Milanese History, where the 
idea that Rome never took up arms against kings just because they were 
kings is further elaborated.2 Whenever he has occasion to criticize Floren- 
tine pretensions thus, Biglia's attack is concentrated where Florence as the 
apostle of liberty was notoriously weakest, in the area of her relations with 
other peoples, especially her subject-cities in Tuscany. 

In the rest of this group of works written in the mid fourteen-twenties, 
Biglia addresses himself to the problem of the state of the church, to which 
in the ‘Querele Pacis’ and the epistle to Alfonso he had made only glancing 
if significant references. The shift of emphasis not unnaturally entails a 
diminution in the use of classical references and ornaments, but these are 
not entirely absent from the more specifically religious works, nor was 
Biglia’s literary education without its influence on his religious perspectives. 


III 


By the time that Biglia wrote the ‘Paniscolaria ad Alfonsum regem ad- 
versum scisma Benedicti’, he had also written the earliest of the three pieces 
addressed to Cardinal Giordano Orsini, the epistle ‘Pro suscipienda in 
bohemos expeditione Iordano Ursino’.3 Giordano Orsini was appointed 
papal legate to the kingdoms of Bohemia and Poland and to all the subjects 
of the marquis of Meissen and the duke of Saxony, on 16 January 1426, and 
left Rome on his way north on 9 March.‘ Biglia completed the epistle on 
15 March, perhaps intending it for presentation to the cardinal when he 
passed through Bologna. At present it.is enough to notice that in addition 
to the brief references to the subject he had made in the ‘Querele Pacis? and 
the epistle to Alfonso, Biglia had already by the summer of 1426 concerned 
himself more closely with the Hussite menace. At the beginning of the 
" Paniscolaria' he asks rhetorically whether it is not enough that the whole 


1 Ibid. fo. 16. 

2 Muratori, xix, col. 81. 

3 Cod. Ambros. N. 280 fos. 20v-26v. 
4Eubel, p. 4. 
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kingdom of Bohemia should have fallen into sacrilege and error, without 
Alfonso taking his kingdom to join it.! That Biglia may for reasons of 
political loyalty have been disposed to urge Alfonso to abandon his struggle 
for the kingdom of Naples is clear, but the range of arguments he employs 
in this work strongly suggests that as religious, academic and.sincere 
conservative, he was also concerned to refute a complex of errors 
of which the threatened schism was one of several contemporary 
symptoms. 

It is possible here only to extract from the ‘Paniscolaria’ Biglia's most 
important lines of argument, which in the work as a whole are interwoven, 
reiterated and buttressed by a few key scriptural citations. The central 
proposition is that schism within the church is the ultimate evil, unity the 
prime good. Heresy itself, dissent in opinion, is culpable primarily because 
it leads almost inevitably to the refusal of the dissenters to remain at one 
with the church, and thus to schism.2 This position, supported above all 
by the authority of St. Paul and St. Augustine is, as it were, the beginning 
and end of the argument; but there is more in between. 

One of the levels of argument that Biglia employs may inelegantly be 
characterized as politico-legalistic. When he states the doctrine that the 
true king is God’s minister for the defence of His church, Biglia is of course 
resoundingly old-fashioned; but when he asks Alfonso why, if he would 
not tolerate subversion within his kingdom, he should foment it within 
God's earthly kingdom the church,} we are reminded of a contemporary 
development in papal ideology. Increasingly in the later part of the con- 
ciliar age the popes were to stress their position not simply, as in the extreme 
Gregorian tradition, as sole monarchs over the whole of Christian society, 
but rather as monarchs among monarchs, monarchs over the church as 
kings over their kingdoms, with the same vested interest in stability.4 Time- 
hallowed concepts took on a new life in the service of this programme: 
Biglia rehearses one of them when towards the end of the work he remarks 
that.even as there is unity in the person of the Mediator, so must there be 
unity in the rule of the church and in all earthly governance. "This again is an 
ancient theme, but the argument is given a more contemporary twist when 
Biglia adds that even in those cities which call themselves free the people 


1 Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. 2. 

2 Ibid. fo. 21v: ' Itaque et maiores nostri plus pene scismaticam quam heredicam 
malignitatem execrati sunt. Lege patrem Augustinum que contra Parmenianum ac 
sepe contra alios hereticos presertim adversus Donatistas scribit, quanto zelo 
ecclesie divisores insequitur, acrius ferme culpans quod cum ceteris in ecclesie esse 
nollent quam quod non recte sentirent’. . 

3 Ibid. fo. 3v: ‘Primum quidem scire velim an ipse benigne acciperes in regno 
quicquam innovari quod legibus quod voluntati quod imperio tuo videretur 
adversum sut quicquam tale fieri posset quin magna undique rerum agitatio 
sequeretur . . . Cur non idem tibi de statu ecclesie videatur quam ipse salvator tam 
sepe regnum celorum nuncupavit?’ 

. 4A, Black, Monarchy and Community: political ideas in the later conciliar con- 
troversy 1430—50 (Cambridge, 1970), esp. pp. 62ff. 
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defer to councils and magistracies and one man normally becomes pre- 
eminent within the ruling class.1 

This réfurbished traditionalism was then one weapon for the defence of 
Martin V. In his choice of others Biglia was evidently seeking to counter 
particular lines of attack on the pope's position. Vigorously he asserts 
Italy’s unchallengeable place in God's providéntial scheme, thus restating 
in religious terms the vision he had already attributed to Peace. Would that 
any other people was capable of taking this leadership upon itself! Italy's 
tally of great men, her record of religious constancy, the martyrdom of the 
apostles and the location of the Holy See by God, all point to the same 
conclusion. Spain, where (according to Biglia's reckoning) the faith is of 
recent growth and has always been liable to sects, must hearken to the 
voice of Italy.2 It is clear that Biglia feels he has to rebut objections to 
Roman and Italian domination of the universal church. 

Yet the circumstances of Martin's election could also be beld against him, 
and this leads Biglia to emphasize the power of the Council that elected 
him. It has been suggested that the lingering support enjoyed by Pedro de 
Luna as Benedict XIII stemmed in part from the enduring belief that a 
Council could not pronounce on the position of the papacy.3 Biglia there- 
fore urges forcefully and repeatedly that the church had spoken at Constance. 
If we disregard Constance, he asks, what decree of what earlier Council 
can we not set aside ?4 However, he also urges with a certain lack of logic 
that the massive consensus that had been obtained there could never be 
reproduced; never could another such assembly be brought together.> 
More than once, also, he reminds Alfonso that he too had subscribed to this 
consensus and had acknowledged Martin. On a similar level of argument 
he points out that Gil Mufioz, canon of Valencia, had not originally been a 
supporter of Benedict, and was apparently only converted to belief in him 
post mortem on his own election as ‘Clement VIP? 

With such arguments Biglia seeks to vindicate the authority of the Roman 
church as vested in the Roman pontiff and centred geographically on Italy. 
It would, however, be futile to attempt to separate these lines of thought too 
cleanly from his views on the inner springs of dissent within this divinely- 
willed structure. When, for example, he rejects the claim, as made on behalf 
of Benedict, that personal sanctity is an indispensable qualification for the 
papacy, he is confronting a tradition that had been at its most vocal against 


1Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. 23v: 'Atqueut videmus in his quoque civitatibus que se 
libere vivere dicant multitudo primores respicit quos pene consilia magistratus 
honores sunt. Ex hiis porro unus ceteris aut dantibus aut ferentibus eminet qui si 
non omnia certe maxima demum ea que vult ac suscipit aut ingenio aut concedente 
ipsa libertate potest conficitque. Verum non hoc loco ista querimus, quando id 
quod volumus sane constat: nichil deformius nichil portenti similius quam corpus 
si vel capite careat vel plusquam uno regatur’. 

2 Ibid. fos. 4-5. 

3Fliche and Martin, xiv. 221. 

4Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fos. 6v~7. 

5 Ibid, fo. 24v. 6 Ibid. fos. 5, 8, 13v. 7 Ibid. fos. 15-16. 
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Boniface VIII and the early Avignonese popes. In face of it he reasserts 
what he believes to be constitutional orthodoxy: ‘Nullus preter quem 
legittime fideles elegerunt mihi aut cuiquam rite pontifex esto’.1 

To insist on the demand for personal sanctity was to take one of the many 
paths that could lead to separation from the main body of the church, from 
that consensus throughout time and space to which Biglia constantly appeals. 
In a digression from his argument about sanctity he makes a rare reference 
to the motivation of the Hussite rebellion and mentions another cause of 
separation, the demand for apostolic poverty. This in turn leads him to 
another, the exclusive claim among religious to true ‘observance’: 


Vides quantum mali, quantas ruinas, quantas strages, ex una bohemorum pro- 
vincia fides acceperit, atque utinam finis tanto malo esset! Totum id quod 
cernimus, quod misere expectamus, unum paupertatis nomen obiectum intulit. 
Quippe dum paupertatem predicant, remque honestam ac sanctam oculis 
obiiciunt, allectis atque irretitis nominis simplicitate populis nefariam quam 
cupiebant heresim induxere. Quamobrem in hec insuperabilia mala devenimus. 
Hodie sentio nescio quod vagum genus hominum spretis ceteris totam sibi 
sanctitatem sub cuiusdam observancie titulos vendicancium quasi pudeat inter 
ordines a quibus profecti sunt enumerari . . . Vereor equidem ne haud minor 
clades ex hoc observancie nomine contingat quam quondam ex illa paupertatis 
simulatione suscepta est.2 


Biglia now hastens to explain his veneration for poverty and observance 
rightly understood, that is to say, in conservative terms, as he had expounded 
them at the chapter of his order in May 1425. He warns Alfonso that as a 
king he has to be on his guard against the insinuations of the professors of 
poverty and observance, for once they have got the ear of the prince the road 
lies open before them to the subversion of the multitude.3 

There is, however, yet another source of sectarian impropriety: un- 
licensed prophecy. Biglia here bears witness to the efflorescence of apo- 
calyptic preaching in early fifteenth-century Italy, referring especially to 
the prevalence of oracles concerning ‘the successions of the popes’. In 
his denunciation of false soothsayers who claim to declare what true prophets 
have refrained from declaring, Biglia’s orthodox conservatism is again 
displayed. Joachim of Fiore is specified among those to whose imagines 
contemporaries, lacking true prophecies, have recourse, and whose pro- 
nouncements have already been belied by events.4 The book of revelation 
is not to be reopened at will by the presumptuous and unqualified. 


1Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. tov. 2 Ibid. fos. 9v—1o. 

3 Ibid. fo. 18. 

‘Ibid. fo. 19v: ‘At vereor ne preterea obstet quod vulgo iactari audio nescio que 
velut oracula summorum pontificum successiones quodam prophetico spiritu 
celebrantia. Sic enim forsan oportuit que veri prophete aut tacuerant aut velata 
transierant ac falsi ac subdoli vaticinatores predicerent. Cuiusdam Ioachim aut si 
cuius alterius sunt imagines contemplamur. Nimirum veridicis predictionibus 
destituti ad pictores vaticinia ac somnum referimus, futura probantes quorum 
presentia e preterita ab ipsis temporibus refelluntur'. 
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By persisting along any or all of these treacherous paths, men might 
separate themselves from the consensus. Pedro de Luna's own belief that 
he would die in the see of Rome, which sustained him and his remaining 
supporters to the last, was doubtless sincere, but it proceeded not from 
‘faith’, but from ‘opinion’.! ‘Opinion’ must always be tested against the 
consensus; and it is not to be supposed that Christ came only to save a few. 
God wishes His name to be proclaimed: His glory, like that of any other 
king, lies in the multitude of His people, and it is part of the presumption 
of the sectarians that they diminish Him by diminishing the number of 
those Christ came to save.? Biglia speaks with the confidence of one who 
feels the weight of tradition on his side, and yet also with the anxiety of one 
who sees that tradition unaccountably and pertinaciously challenged. 


IV 


In this work Biglia established the standpoint from which he would criticize 
the religious leadership of the Dominican Manfredo da Vercelli and the 
Franciscan Bernardino da Siena in works we have yet to consider. If first 
we turn back to the epistle to Giordano Orsini on undertaking the Bohemian 
legation, expecting to find in it an enlargement upon the religious issues 
involved, we shall be disappointed. This curious little work revolves 
around the antithesis of Roman-Italian and barbarian. Biglia calls upon the 
Roman Orsini, as the agent of the Roman Martin V, to reassert the leader- 
ship of Rome against the Bohemian barbarians, who resemble the hordes 
that once invaded Italy and prompted the writing of the De civitate Dei,3 
Biglia anticipates but briefly the central concerns of the ‘ Paniscolaria’ when 
he observes that heresies must be nipped early in the bud, and that ‘faith’ 
must be distinguished from ‘opinion’.4 He is more interested in the 
atrocities committed at Prague against monks and priests, including mem- 
bers of his own order, than in the complex motivation of the uprising.5 
' The epistle is completely Italian in its bias: Biglia fears a new barbarian 
invasion at a moment when Italy is internally in the worst possible condition 
to resist.6 
Whatever the limitations of this exhortation, Biglia expected Orsini to 
derive from his Bohemian experience some insight into the present parlous 
state of the church. This is made clear in a short dedicatory letter which 
appears by way of preamble to our last two works, the ‘Ammonitio ad 
fratrem Manfredum Vercellensem’ and the ‘Liber de institutis, discipulis 
et doctrina fratris Bernardini Ordinis Minorum'.7 Biglia sees in Orsini a 


1 Ibid. fo. 14v. 2 Ibid. fo. 12v. 
3 Cod. Ambros. N. 280 fo. 21. 4 Ibid. fo. 22v. 
5 Ibid. fo. 24v. 6 Ibid. fo. 22. 


7 Both appear in Cod. Ambros. H. 117, fos. 57v—73v and 73v—103v respectively. 
"The ‘ Liber de institutis Bernardini’ was printed with the omission of some repeti- 
tious passages by B. de Gaiffier, ‘Le Mémoire d'André Biglia sur la prédication de 
Saint Bernardin de Sienne’, Analecta Bollandiana, liii (1938), 308-58. All subse- 
quent references are to this edition. A. G. F. Howell, San Bernardino of Siena 
(1913), esp. pp. 150-5, cites the treatise from Cod. Ambros. H. 117. 
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person of authority with an unequalled understanding ' quo in loco hodie 
res ecclesiastica sit', qualities which were recognized by Martin V when he 
appointed him legate.! In this belief, Biglia addresses to Orsini two works 
in which he expresses his fears for the church on its own Italian soil. 

It appears from this letter, and the treatises themselves reinforce the 
impression, that Biglia's animus against Manfredo was greater than against 
Bernardino. He insists that he is moved by no privata cura in criticizing the 
latter, but he is aware what Orsini himself thinks of Manfredo.2 It is 
probable that Biglia's first contacts with the cardinal had taken place at 
Florence in 1419, when the newly-elected Martin V stayed there with the 
curia on his way south to Rome, and when Manfredo himself entered the 
city with his motley following of men and women of all ages and conditions 
who had trailed after him from Lombardy.3 The social disruption exem- 
plified in this following, the apocalyptic basis of the preaching which 
secured Manfredo’s hold over them, and his resistance to the eminent 
authorities—the Dominican general, the archbishop of Florence, and finally 
the pope himself—who tried to silence him, rendered him a natural target 
for one of Biglia’s instincts. Both Manfredo and Bernardino are admonished 
of the need for propriety and responsibility in religious leadership, which is 
represented as a distinctly paternalistic form of care for the weak and 
simple masses, but the treatises differ in emphasis. 

The attack on Bernardino is strongly concentrated on the inherent un- 
desirability of introducing new forms of devotion, and whether for Bernar- 
dino’s benefit or Orsini’s, Biglia thinks it appropriate to bring his humanistic 
weaponry into the combat. When he wishes to urge that religious innovation 
is per se undesirable, he refers to Numa Pompilius, who laid down religious 
institutions for the Romans that were designed to remain unchanged: only 
later did multiplex religio invade the Roman mind.4 When he claims that 
Christian usage hallows the veneration of images and that devotion to 
Bernardino’s sacred monogram resembles rather the Jewish veneration of 
texts, he seeks to underline the argument not only by discoursing on the 
primacy of sight among the senses, but by drawing an analogy between the 
ancient practice of erecting statues to those who had excelled in their cities 
and the Christian practice of commemorating the saints with images.5 

These niceties have little part in the attack on Manfredo. That there was 
a strong element of inter-order feeling in Biglia’s attitude to both of them is 
clear. Hearing at Florence one day that Biglia was preaching in praise of 
St. Augustine, Manfredo got the idea that in so doing the Augustinian was 
belittling the other orders, and he waxed indignant, especially on behalf of 


1Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. 57. 

2 Ibid. 

3R. Creytens, ‘Manfred de Verceil O.P. et son traité contre les Fraticelles’, 
Archivum Fratrum Predicatorum, xi (1941), 173-208. Howell, pp. 113-16, also 
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St. Thomas, for whom Biglia protests his high regard.! Preaching at 
Viterbo in a moment of temporary rapprochement with the Dominicans, 
Bernardino had claimed that the Franciscans and Dominicans alone were 
true orders, and that the Augustinians lacked a sufficiently clear rule, an 
allegation that Biglia naturally resented.? In two curious treatises addressed 
to the archbishop of Rheims in protest against the suspension of the 
Augustinians’ preaching rights in that city, Biglia is to be found defending 
his order against similar charges which had been levelled against it by the 
other mendicants of Rheims. Part of the burden of his defence was that the 
Augustinians had never created such scandal in the church as Manfredo 
among the Dominicans and Bernardino among the Franciscans had recently 
done.? 

It is, however, not only pride of order, nor the intellectual conservatism 
of the academically-trained preacher that informs Biglia’s attitude to these 
two figures. The social conservatism of the patrician also plays a part. He 
seems to display a real enough feeling for the sufferings of Manfredo’s 
flock, living from hand to mouth at Florence without adequate food or 
shelter, many of the younger ones especially showing the effects of hunger 
and succumbing in large numbers to plague, and he sternly admonishes 
Manfredo of his responsibility. This however is a responsibility not only 
to avert suffering but also to avoid social disruption, and Biglia dwells on the 
impropriety of uprooting large numbers of people from their homes, a 
spectacle undreamed of except in time of plague, war or civil dissension.’ 
Tt is not in itself surprising that Manfredo, unlearned though he is, should 
excite such a following, for they are mostly rustici and one only has to 
remember the crowds that gather in country places around those who go 
about making proclamations;$ but there is injustice in detaching wives from 
their husbands, to whom they are by law subjected, and peasants from 
their lords, to whom they are normally in debt.” Biglia shows a particular 
concern for Milan and Lombardy, where both Manfredo and Bernardino 
had made a considerable impact. He embarks on a little quasi-sociological 
analysis when he suggests that it is only in time of peace that men have the 
leisure to indulge in religious frivolities; Filippo Maria Visconti has created 
such conditions in his duchy. Biglia is also concerned that this area of Italy 
has a long history of religious excitability, which has recently been exploited 
by preachers other than these two.8 

Biglia is evidently made a little uncomfortable by the claim that when 
Bernardino last preached at Padua the doctors and students flocked to his 
sermons with their notebooks? He himself was a student at Padua when 

1 Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. 61. 

2*Le Mémoire’, p. 335. 

3*Ad Reginaldum remensem archiepiscopum de concordia et meritis ordinum’, 
Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fos. 28-42. The reference to Bernardino and Manfredo is on 


fo. 35v. 
4Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. 64r-v. 
5 Ibid. fo. 62v. 6 Ibid. fo. 61v. 7 Ibid. fos. 62v—63. 


8 Ibid. fo. 62v; ‘Le Mémoire’, pp. 320-1, 356-7. 9 Ibid., p. 324- 
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Bernardino first preached there, and the latter then did not create much of a 
stir: it was only when at Milan (in 1417) he hit upon the gimmick of the 
sacred monogram that his audiences improved.! At the end of the treatise, 
however, Biglia is forced to concede that among the preacher's followers at 
Milan are some of his own kin.2 Bernardino's appeal, then, was not solely 
to the lowly and unlettered, nor was the character of his preaching, at least 
after the early days, notably apocalyptic.3 The gravamen of Biglia's attack 
upon bim is innovation and lack of decorum in an age when religious 
stability is threatened upon all sides, *maxime vero hoc tempore, cum ut 
vides tanta est fama ruinae quae in septentrione tot ecclesias populosque 
vastavit’.4 ‘The news from Prague, we can see, was always in Biglia's mind, 
however scanty and partial his explicit references to it may be. 

Biglia in fact made another contribution to the controversies generated by 
Bernardino and the monogram. He refers in the present work to the 
disturbances created by a Sicilian disciple of Bernardino, Matteo de 
Grigenti, when he preached the devotion to the Holy Name both in Sicily 
and at Barcelona.5 An Augustinian of Barcelona wrote to ask Biglia for his 
opinion, and he replied with a letter ‘Ad Barcinonenses de littera H in 
Yhesu', an exercise, as its title suggests, in theological philology.6 The 
philological side of the debate was however redundant, as neither Biglia nor 
Bernardino realized that the ‘H’ in the monogram represented the Greek 
Eta and was not an aspirate.7 ‘The theological core of Biglia’s objection, this 
apart, was not only the intrinsic undesirability of religious innovation, but 
the fact that the simple were led by it to distinguish Jesus from God and 
even Jesus from Christ, thus threatening a new and still more ghastly 
Arianism.8 

Bernardino, then, was guilty of grave breaches of decorum, but it may be 
noted that when a few years later Biglia took up a teaching post at Siena, he 
allowed himself to be converted by enthusiastic disciples of the friar whom 
he found among his students, and attempted a reconciliation, with what 
success is not known.9 

The attack on Bernardino can be dated to 1427 on several grounds. 
Biglia mentions Martin V’s prohibition of the exhibition of the monogram, 


1°Le Mémoire’, pp. 320-1. 2 Ibid., p. 358. 

3M. Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages (Oxford, 1969), 
PP. 230-3, describes the place of apocalyptic in Bernardino's thought and observes 
a partial revulsion from Joachimism after his early preaching tours. Biglia (‘Le 
Mémoire’, p. 320) recalls that when Bernardino first came to Padua (in 1416) his 
reputation was as one 'qui scripturarum misteria promptissime loquatur, cuius 
omnis fere predicatio in Apocalipsis explanatione versatur’. 

** Le Mémoire’, p. 332. 

5 Ibid., pp. 329-32, 351-2. 

6P. J. B. Wuest, ‘Andreas de Billiis, O.S.A., Tractatus ad Barcinonenses de 
littera H in nomine Ihesu’, Antonianum, iii (1928), 65-86, where the text is printed 
from Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fos. 103-112v. 

7 Ibid., p. 65. 

3! Le Mémoire’, pp. 343-4, 352-3. 

?Howell, pp. 155, 358-9. 
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which is usually dated to the spring of that year, and generally treats the 
matter as if it were sub judice, betraying no awareness that Bernardino had 
been or might be exonerated by the investigating commission.! He also 
mentions Bernardino’s preaching course at Viterbo, which took place in 
1426/7.2 The covering letter to Giordano Orsini, which treats the Bohemian 
legation as something past, may also plausibly be referred to 1427. On the 
basis of internal evidence it can only be conjectured whether the attack on 
Manfredo, though submitted to Orsini at the same time, was also written in 
1427. Biglia as we have seen, left Florence himself in the autumn of 1423. 
Manfredo was summoned to Rome and left Florence late in 1424, a fact 
which Biglia mentions in the ‘Ammonitio’ and which therefore furnishes us 
with a very approximate terminus a quo. Biglia represents himself as trying 
to answer questions put to him by perplexed Bolognese who were looking 
back on Manfredo’s stay in that city some years before.? 

It was above all Manfredo’s use of apocalyptic terror to arouse and 
sustain his following that excited Biglia’s mistrust, and in his attack on this 
mode of prophecy we find the arguments of the ‘Paniscolaria’ further 
expounded and applied to this particular case-history. 

Having asked rhetorically how it is that Manfredo accounts for his hold 
over his flock, Biglia answers his own question. Manfredo had preached 
‘antichristum iam natum . . . statimque in ipso tempore ad omnia sub- 
vertanda venturum’. To arouse further terror he added that those present 
at his preaching would not take off the clothes they were wearing before the 
persecution of Antichrist began. "Therefore nothing mattered but to leave 
one's home and seek Christ. At home there was danger, in the fields 
and in the mountains safety.5 The attempts of authority to silence Man- 
fredo met with no response from his followers, who saw in him the genttum 
propheta, the omnium reparator, who had told them velut prophetico spiritu 
that they would meet with persecution. In death they proclaimed that they 
had no fear, for Manfredo had been granted the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven.” The indiscriminate mingling of the sexes in the flock promoted 
- further sectarian symptoms: at least one member of the following went 
about Florence proclaiming the advent of total sexual freedom and an end 
to the fear of incest.8 Biglia likens Manfredo to St. Vincent Ferrer, whose 
preaching tours between 1396 and 1418 had brought him into Italy and who 
had also drawn a promiscuous following behind him.? Other contempor- 
aries saw a resemblance, and Manfredo himself cited his Dominican pre- 
decessor.19 Biglia could wish that he would take a less questionable model, 
and asks what Manfredo would have thought of Vincent’s conduct had he 


1‘Le Mémoire’, pp. 322, 338. 2 Ibid., pp. 335-6. 
3Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fos. 58, 73. 
4 Manfredo was the author of a lost ‘De adventu antichristi’: Creytens, p. 188. 
5Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. 63. 6 Ibid. fos. 64v—65. 
7 Ibid. fo. 64v. 8 Ibid. fo. 72v. 
9 Ibid. fos. 65v—68v ; Reeves, pp. 171-2. 
10 Creytens, p. 177; Cod. Ambros. H. 117 fo. 67. 
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not been a Dominican? Biglia is still smarting at the memory of the priva- 
tions suffered by the Augustinians of Toulouse when in the wake of Vincent’s 
preaching there the townsfolk refused them alms and drove them into exile. 
Some of the refugees had arrived at Padua during Biglia’s time there.! 

From the intellectual standpoint Biglia believed that Manfredo did not 
take a sufficiently rigorous and critical view of the matter of prophecy. Ina 
dispute with Giovanni, priest of San Lorenzo, Manfredo had admitted that 
he did not have the authority of Ambrose, Augustine or Jerome on his side. 
He did not wish to say whence it was that he had his knowledge, but he was 
able to affirm that the Holy Spirit was revealing in this age what it had not 
previously revealed. Manfredo must realize, Biglia comments, what every 
fidelis et sapiens must think of this assertion. To this predictable conserva- 
tism he adds, however, a touch of quasi-historical criticism, echoing the 
sceptical tone of his attack on false prophets in the ' Paniscolaria': 
Multas quidem pueri de antichristi adventu audiebamus fabulas multisque ante- 
actis temporibus plerique terminum rei incerte diffinire coluerunt. Quos tu 
sequaris nescio, fabularumne seminatores an rerum ambiguarum coniectores. 
Nam et quidam abbaculus Iachim [sic], homo certe non omnino sacrarum 
litterarum expers, in huius inquisitionis negotio multa ausus est quem tamen iam 
dudum tempora redarguunt. Sic ceteri huius adventus presuntores si non doctos 
certe seipsos fefellere. Ut multo melius videatur ita vivere quasi tu statim putes 
iudicandum quam id de extremo omnium iudicio sentire quod nec sacris litteris 
nec sanctorum patrum approbatione confirmatum sit.? 
Biglia does not approve of Manfredo's idea that it is salutary to strike terror 
into people so that they may mend their ways: the end does not justify the 
means. Christ has promised that all that is hidden shall be made known, 
and it is best for the time being to leave it at that, especially when one 
reflects that these fables have been bandied about for years, and that no 
age has not thought that Antichrist was imminent.3 

The ‘Ammonitio ad Manfredum', whether or not it constitutes a fair 
account of Manfredo and his following, is interesting not only for those 
central ideas which link it to the ‘Paniscolaria’ and the other writings with 
which this study has been concerned, but also as a vivid picture of a curious 
episode in the history of popular religion in early fifteenth-century Italy, 
rich in touches of local colour. Biglia's prejudices, we may note, are not 
directed solely against Manfredo, when he asks his adversary what he 
supposed the Florentine people, ' plebs loquacissima et omnino ad calum- 
niam paratissima', would make of his goings-on ?* 


v 


'The works that have been examined here do not constitute the whole of 
Biglia's Bolognese production, still less the whole product of his working 


! Cod, Ambros. H. 117 fo. 68. 2 Ibid. fos. 70v—71. 

3 Ibid. fo. 71: ‘Presertim vero cum iudicii fabula dudum iactata sint nec ulla fere 
etas non antichristum suo tempore natum crediderint’. 

^lbid. fo. 58v. 
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life, but they represent fairly his major preoccupations, mannerisms and 
attitudes. His view of the contemporary political world was to find its most 
mature expression in the Milanese History, written at Siena after 1429; his 
sense of the crisis of Christendom in his time was to merge with his vision 
of universal history in the ‘De defectu fidei in oriente’, also written at 
Siena, probably in 1433. These historical works are most akin, thematically, 
to the ‘Querele Pacis’ among the Bolognese opuscula. This is certainly the 
most literary, the most humanistic of these early productions. Already, 
however, in his address to the 1425 chapter general Biglia indicates the 
strength of his devotion to the traditions of his order. In 1426 the news was 
bad, whether it was of the Venetian alliance with Florence, of the progress 
of the Hussite insurrection, of Alfonso of Aragon's obduracy in the negotia- 
tions with Pierre de Foix, or even of Bernardino's preaching at Viterbo. 
Severally and cumulatively these events prompted Biglia to anatomize the 
spiritual malaise of his time. In this task he wrote above all as a religious, 
and as we have seen not infrequently specifically as an Augustinian. It was, 
after all, along the grapevine of his order that much of his news came to 
him, from Barcelona, from Toulouse, from Rheims, from Prague. The 
humanistic element in his education did not determine the bent of his mind, 
yet it did more than merely furnish him with a repertoire of classical 
references. For him as for others among his contemporaries, it helped to 
reinforce his faith in the trained intellect, conscious of its binding debt to 
the Romano-Christian tradition and of its responsibility to uphold that 
tradition both as the means of salvation and the vital bond of society. 
Diana M. WEBB 


The Making of a Protestant Aristocracy: 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of the Diocese 
of Chester, 1 550—98 


THE BISHOPS and their church courts experienced difficulty in enforcing 
the statutory provisions of the Elizabethan religious settlement from the 
very beginning. 'l'his crisis of episcopal authority was particularly evident 
in those cases where the bishops tried to enforce conformity upon members 
of the gentry. In order to bolster their sagging authority, the bishops sought 
and received from the monarch ecclesiastical commissions, which were 
extraordinary grants of royal authority deriving from the quasi-episcopal 
powers of the royal ecclesiastical supremacy. Sitting with the bishops and 
their ecclesiastical lieutenants on these diocesan ecclesiastical commissions 
to lend the weight of their standing in the county community were the most 
prominent members of the landed gentry: the lords lieutenant and their 
deputies, the most prestigious justices of the peace, officers of the Crown, 
sheriffs, an occasional mayor or alderman, sprinkled with a few lawyers and 
civilians on the make. This joining together of prominent laymen in the 
task of diocesan government and the exercise of the powers of the royal 
supremacy not only alleviated the problem of the low status of the bishops’ 
social prestige, it also helped the bishops in their task of punishing re- 
cusancy.! Moreover, it was also compatible with the advanced Protestant 
view that ‘“‘ Ministry” and “Magistracy” were but separate arms of the 
same Christian government, and conflict between them was abhorrent’ 2 
Depending on one's point of view, it could be stated that diocesan govern- 
ment of the Anglican church, particularly in the middle years of the 
Elizabethan period, was tending toward a ‘mixed polity’, consisting of 
elements of monarchy, episcopacy and aristocracy—or that the bishops 
were being reduced to the status of mere ecclesiastical justices of the 
peace.? 

It was desirable that the lay ecclesiastical commissioners be zealous 
Protestants for they were expected to help purge the magistracy of re- 
cusants, crypto-Catholics and Catholic sympathizers, and, more positively, 
by deed and example to promote godly religion. But the very reason for 


1 At least until the passage of the Recusancy Act of 1581 (23 Eliz. I, c. 1). See 
R. B. Manning, ‘Elizabethan recusancy commissions’, Historical Jour., xv (1972), 
23-36; Lancashire Quarter Sessions Records, i: Quarter Sessions Rolls, 1590—1606, 
ed. J. Tait (Chetham Soc., new ser., lxxvii, 1917), pp. xvii-xviii. 

?P. Collinson, *Episcopacy and relin a in England in the later 16th century’, 
in Studies in Church History, iii, ed. G. J. Cuming (Leiden, 1966), p. 121. 

3Cf. R. B. Manning, ‘The crisis of episcopal authority during the reign of 
Elizabeth I’, four. British Studies, xi (1971), 1-25. 
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their being on the ecclesiastical commission was to lend the weight of their 
prestige and authority among both the commonalty and their fellow 
magistrates. Between these two aspirations conflict could develop. 

The diocese of Chester, sprawling across most of north-west England, 
largely escaped the brief Protestant experiment of the Edwardian period, 
which had remarkably little permanent influence even in southern counties.1 
Particularly in Lancashire, then as now the most Catholic of English 
counties, the government had difficulty throughout the whole late Tudor 
period in displacing wealthy, landed Catholic gentry from the magistracy 
and finding zealous Protestant replacements of sufficient stature in their 
county communities. 

Taking the ecclesiastical commissioners of the diocese of Chester as an 
élite microcosm of the magistracy of north-west England, the purpose of 
this essay is to study the careers of 116 commissioners and to determine why 
they supported, or at least acquiesced in, the Protestant settlement of 
religion and how a Protestant aristocracy was built up. 


II 


The diocese of Chester was erected by Henry VIII in 1541 and comprised 
Cheshire, Lancashire and parts of Yorkshire and Westmorland. Because 
of its proximity to Ireland and Scotland, its remoteness from London and 
the fact that Protestantism had touched only a few towns in the eastern part 
of the diocese, the government was extremely sensitive about the dangers 
of an unprotected coast sparsely inhabited by a religiously disaffected people. 
William Allen, later a cardinal and the principal leader and spokesman of 
the Catholic exiles, had already begun his work of reconciling wavering 
Catholics to the old faith in his native county of Lancashire when the very 
first diocesan ecclesiastical commission was granted for the diocese of 
Chester on 20 July 1562.2 

The commission, issued to the bishop of Chester, the earl of Derby, and 
including three other clerics, the justice of Chester, the mayor of Chester and 
sixteen other members of the gentry, recognized the dominance of the earls 
of Derby in the North-west. More than any other family it was the Stanleys 
who provided stability: their influence helped to maintain Tudor rule in 
Lancashire through all the vicissitudes of changing religious settlements in 
the middle years of the sixteenth century. Edward Stanley, 3rd earl of 


1Cf. R. B. Manning, Religion and Society in Elizabethan Sussex: a Study of the 
Enforcement of the Religious Settlement, 1558-1603 (Leicester, 1969), chs. iii and iv 
passim; Manning, ‘The spread of the popular Reformation in England’, in 
Sixteenth-Century Essays and Studies, ed. C. S. Meyer (St. Louis, 1970), i. 35-52. 

2]. S. Leatherbarrow, The Lancashire Elizabethan Recusants (Chetham Soc., 
new ser., CX, 1947), pp. I-20. The commission is enrolled on Public Record Office, 
C 66/978, Pat. Roll, 4 Eliz., pt. 3, m. 8d; copy in P.R.O., S.P. 12/23/56; summarized 
in Calendar of Patent Rolls 1560—3, pp. 280-1. The ecclesiastical commission of 
1550 was not a diocesan commission, but was issued to the duchy of Lancaster 
(P.R.O., D.L. 42/96 fos. 33v-34, 20 July 4 Edw. VI [1550]. 
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Derby (1508—72) had resisted the rebels during the Pilgrimage of Grace in 
1536—7; he had supported Queen Mary against Lady Jane Grey and 
had given warning of the Rising of the Northern Earls in 1569. Such loyalty 
to the Tudor dynasty was not usual among northern magnates, and the 
earls of Derby could claim their reward. They were lords lieutenant of 
Lancashire and Cheshire almost continuously from 1552 to 1640, and in- 
fluenced many of the appointments of the various ecclesiastical commissions. 
Earl Edward's consistency in religious matters is more open to question: 
in the reign of Mary he participated in the examination of George Marsh, 
the Lancashire Protestant martyr, while in the reign of Elizabeth he sat in 
judgment upon his Catholic neighbours. But it is fairly clear that he found 
such proceedings distasteful: a magnate who could command such wide 
respect in a county so divided against itself as Lancashire was bound to be 
something of a politique. In the last years of his life he incurred Queen 
Elizabeth’s wrath because he did not harry recusants with sufficient vigour.! 
Members of the Protestant party found his successors, Henry, 4th earl of 
Derby (1531-93) and Ferdinando, Lord Strange (1559 ?-1594), who 
briefly succeeded as sth earl, more to their liking: of the 4th earl it was said 
that ‘He hath preaching in his house sabbathly by the best preachers in the 
county, and he giveth honourable countenance to all the professors of 
religion, and is very forward in the public actions to religion’ while 
‘Ferdinando, Lord Strange giveth good countenance to religion when he 
is with us’.2 

Thus, the earls of Derby came to provide a continuity and a steadying 
influence that the bishops of Chester were not always able to furnish. The 
first bishop of Chester, John Bird, a former provincial of the English 
Carmelites, had accommodated himself to all the religious settlements 
of the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI and Mary. Although deprived of 
the see of Chester because of marriage, he adjusted to a celibate life once 
more and became suffragan to Bishop Bonner of London.3 For the first 
few years of the reign of Elizabeth the see was void. William Downham 
(bishop, 1561~77) proved so ineffectual in his enforcement of the penal 
laws against recusants that he was summoned before the queen to explain 
his actions. Subsequently, the bishop of Carlisle was appointed to hold a 
visitation of the diocese of Chester in Downham's name.* William 
Chaderton (bishop, 1579-95) and Richard Vaughan (bishop, 1 597-1604) 
were more active in the enforcement of conformity—Chaderton prosecuted 
recusants while Vaughan went after the Puritans. Chaderton’s influence 

1Leatherbarrow, pp. 20-1; Dictionary of National Biography; Victoria History 
of Lancashire, iii. 161-2; B. Coward, “The lieutenancy of Lancashire and Cheshire 
in the 16th and early 17th centuries’, Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Cheshire, cxix 
(1967), 40. 

2P.R.O., S.P. 12/235/4. 

3 D.N.B.; Anthony à Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. P. Bliss (4 vols., Oxford, 
1813-20), i. 238-9; F. Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, ed. F. R. Raines (Chetham Soc., 
viii, xix, xxi, xxii, 1845—50), i. 6n. 

4^D.N.B. 
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was probably the more effective and the more lasting. He enjoyed the 
patronage of the earl of Leicester and after his elevation to the see of Chester 
he made an effort to go out into his diocese and preach. Recognizing the 
religious conservatism of Lancashire, he resided at Manchester College 
where he actively encouraged Puritan exercise-conferences, but ‘the daily 
jarrings between his attendants and some inhabitants of the town . . .' 
caused him to retreat to Chester and eventually to Lincoln to whose peaceful 
cloisters he was translated in 1595.1 

Usually, the ecclesiastical commissioners of the diocese of Chester were 
appointed upon the advice of the earls of Derby and the bishops of Chester, 
but such patronage was never wholly in their hands. For one thing the 
lay ecclesiastical commissioners of the Edwardian and Elizabethan periods 
always included a very large proportion of high and middle-rank Crown 
officials? whose presence either manifested other sources of patronage or 
eventually could develop into a rival source of patronage. A case in point 
is that of Sir Thomas Egerton, later Lord Ellesmere, who became lord keeper 
in1596. He held the position of ‘standing counsel’ to Earl Henry and subse- 
quently married the widow of Earl Ferdinando. Egerton possessed con- 
siderable influence in North Wales and succeeded to some of the earl of 
Essex’s patronage.3 Richard Asheton senior of Whalley, although re- 
puted to be a crypto-Catholic, was appointed to the 1562 commission be- 
cause he was a protégé of Lord Burghley.4 Sir Edward Trafford, a most 
zealous Protestant and an active commissioner in the fifteen-seventies and 
eighties, was a follower of the earl of Leicester.5 There were also other con- 
siderations: Sir John Atherton was a violent and lawless man, but because 
he was wealthy and, at the time of this appointment to the ecclesiastical 
commission, the only Protestant J.P. in the hundred of Derby, he could not 
be ignored.® 

Threats to the dominance of the earls of Derby came not only from rival 
magnates. The Puritan gentry and clergy, led by the irrepressible Edward 
Fleetwood, rector of Wigan, and heartened by the.backing of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster and Lord Burghley, 
the lord treasurer, challenged the hegemony of the earls of Derby in the late 


1 D.N.B.; Gastrell, i. 8, 9; F. R. Raines, The Rectors of Manchester and the Wardens 
of the Collegiate Church (Chetham Soc., new ser., v, vi, 1885), i. 89ff.; V.C.H. Lancs., 
iv. 196n. 

2See Table V below. 

3 The Stanley Papers, pt. ii: The Derby Household Books, ed. F. R. Raines (Chetham 
Soc., xxxi, 1853), pp. 154-5; D.N.B. 

4 The Journal of Nicholas Assheton of Downham, ed. F. R. Raines (Chetham Soc., 
xiv, 1848), p. iv. : 

5P.R.O., S.P. 12/138/18; Inventories of Goods in the Churches and Chapels of 
Lancashire . ..1552, pt. i: Salford Hundred, ed. J. E. Bailey (Chetham Soc., cvii, 
1879), pp. I, 4- 

acento iis of Goods, pp. 2, 4; ‘A collection of original letters from the bishops 
to the privy council, 1564’, ed. M. Bateson, Camden Miscellany LX (Camden new 
ser., liii, 1895), pp. 73-80; J. B. Watson, ‘The Lancashire gentry and the public 
service’, Trans. Lancs. and Cheshire Antiq. Soc., lxxiii (1963-4), 11-59: 
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fifteen-eighties,! and taking advantage of William, 6th earl of Derby’s 
squabble with Ear] Ferdinando's widow concerning the disposition of the 
estate, obtained a reconstituted ecclesiastical commission in 1598 that was 
more to their liking. What they got was a body drawn not just from the 
major office-holding gentry, but one that included a greatly expanded 
membership consisting of Puritan lecturers and parochial incumbents 
together with their supporters among the Puritan J.P.s—some of them but 
recently appointed to the commission of the peace.? 

The Chester ecclesiastical commission of 1598 is in a category all by 
itself. Of the members of the first four Elizabethan ecclesiastical com- 
missions (as well as the commission issued for the duchy of Lancaster in 
15503) eighty to ninety per cent were laymen (see Table I). The total 
number of commissioners gradually increased from twenty-one in 1550 to 
perhaps thirty for the commission that was issued c. 1587. But the total 
number of commissioners on the 1598 commission climbed to seventy-one. 
The total number of laymen on the 1598 commission had more than 


TABLE I.* Social composition of the ecclesiastical commissions of the diocese of 
Chester 


1550 1562 1574 1580 c. 1587 1598 


Total number of 

commissioners 21 22 [19 B3 [4H 7 
Number of laymen 19 18 [17] [x9] [21] 46 
Per cent laymen 904% 818% [895%] [82-6%] [875%] 648% 
Number of clergy 2 4 [2] [4] [3] 25 
Per cent clergy 976% 182% [105%] [174%] [125%] 35290 
Number of civilianst — — — () K e e G 
Per cent civilians —  (es* [320] [8-7%)] N83% (42%) 


* Publication of these tables has been assisted by a grant from the Cleveland State 
University. 

T Neither originals nor copies of the commissions of 1574, 1580 and c. 1587 are 
extant. Numbers of commissioners for these three commissions are based upon 
reconstructions of the commission personnel from scattered documentary references. 
They are therefore partly conjectural and most likely incomplete. The figures for 
the commissions of 1574 and 1580 probably should be increased by 2596 and the 
c. 1587 commission by even more. The figures for clergy probably are out by 5096. 

t Civilians are also classified as either laymen or clergymen. 


1Coward, p. 48; J. Strype, Annals of the Reformation (4 vols., Oxford, 1824), 
Ul, i. 702-5; III. ii. 488-94; British Library, Harley MS. 1926 fo. 79, printed in 
The ire Lieutenancy under the Tudors and Stuarts, ed. J. Harland (Chetham 
Soc., xlix, 1, 1859), ii. 186-7. 

2See Table I. The number of lay commissioners probably doubled, while the 
number of clerical commissioners was increased eightfold. It is known that many 
of these new commissioners were recommended by Edward Fleetwood. The com- 
mission for 1598 is enrolled in P.R.O., C 66/1479, Pat. Roll, 40 Eliz. pt. 3. 

3P.R.O., D.L. 42/96 fos. 33v-34, 20 July, 4 Edw. VI [1550]. 
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doubled, but constituted only 64-8 per cent of the total membership. The 


change in the proportion of clerical commissioners is particularly striking. 
No previous commission bad ever included more than a handful of clerics: 
in 1598 the number of clerics increased to twenty-five (or 35:2 per cent 
of the total number of ecclesiastical commissioners). 

These statistics would seem to bear out the argument that Earl William 
was not able to control the membership of the 1598 commission. It would 
appear that at least seven and possibly eight of the clerical commissioners 
in 1598 were Puritans who had been recommended by Edward Fleetwood. 
At least four of the gentry commissioners of 1598 came highly recommended 
by Fleetwood, although all four had sat on earlier commissions. 

The confrontation between Fleetwood and the earls of Derby had begun 
as early as 1587. There had been numerous complaints about the laxity of 
the earls of Derby and their followers on the ecclesiastical commission,” 
and Fleetwood, working closely with Lord Burghley, had at that time at- 
tempted to carry out a purge of both the ecclesiastical commission and the 
commission of the peace. Strype tells us that the displaced justices and their 
patron, Henry, 4th earl of Derby, were highly indignant, but that Fleetwood 
preached an assizes sermon against them and, with the help of the royal 
judges, carried the day and beat down the Derby party.? 

The earls of Derby were great magnates, and like the tragic earl of 
Essex, they had attracted both Protestants and Catholics to their fol- 
lowing. In maintaining such a broad spectrum of support, the earls of 
Derby emphasized wealth and standing in the community rather than re- 
ligion in dispensing their patronage. But at the end of the Elizabethan 
period they were confronted not only by Edward Fleetwood and an organized 
Puritan movement, but also by a new Protestant aristocracy that had been 
consolidated by marriage for two generations. 

'The relationships based upon blood and marriage that bound together 
the ecclesiastical commissioners of the diocese of Chester are exceedingly 
complex even when one does not consider relationships based upon 
economics or patronage and clientage. What had been happening since the 
time of the Reformation can best be seen quantitatively (see Table II). 
The average number of relationships between commissioners (both lay and 
clerical) per commissioner rises from 1-67 in 1550 to 1-95 in 1562 reaching 
a high of 2:37 in 1574. Although the average number of relationships per 


1Strype, rrr. iii. 493. 

2See, for example, F. Peck, Desiderata Curiosa (2 vols., 1732), I. iv. 21-2, 31; 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1591-4, pp. 158-9; P.R.O., S.P. 12/235/68; 
Brit. Libr., Cotton MS. Titus B. iii fo. 65r-v. 

3Strype, rrr. i. 702-5; 111. ii. 488-94. The purge of the Lancashire commission 
of the peace seems to have produced the desired effect: 600 recusants were detected 
of whom 87 were indicted at the next quarter sessions (Strype explains that the 
agenda was too clogged to permit any more indictments); in addition the new 
J.P.s specified 21 priests and their hiding places. 

4A. H. Dodd, ‘North Wales in the Essex revolt of 1601’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lix 
(1944), 348-70. 
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TaBLe II. Kinship: Ecclesiastical commissioners related by blood or marriage to 
other commissioners 


1550  I562 1574 1580 c. 1587 1598 


Number of 
relationships* 
9 — — — — — I 
8 = = = m = m 
7 I BE z n E 3 
6 — I I 2 3 3 
5 3 x 2 2 2 3 
4 I 3 3 2 3 3 
3 = 3 3 2 2 5 
2 I 4 3 4 3 9 
1 7 3 2 2 4 10 
o 8 7 5 9 7 34 
Total number of 
commissioners 2I 22 [19] [23] [24] 71 
Average number of 
relationships per 
commissioner 1:67 1:95 2°37 2:00 2:33 1-66T 


* Relationships of members of any of the six ecclesiastical commissions for the 
diocese of Chester from 1550 to 1598. 

T There is a marked increase in the proportion of clerics on this commission. 
If the average number of relationships is calculated for lay commissioners only, the 
figure arrived at is 2°43. 


commissioner drops to 1-66 in 1598, it must be remembered that the 
proportion of clerics on this particular commission was greatly increased 
over earlier commissions. If we calculate the average number of relation- 
ships in 1598 for lay commissioners only, the figure arrived at is 2-43. 
Moreover, many of the new lay commissioners in 1598 were already well 
connected. For example, John Egerton was the son of the lord keeper, had 
served with Essex in Ireland, had married the daughter of Ferdinando, 5th 
earl of Derby, and was the newly-appointed baron of the exchequer of 
the county palatine of Chester.! Roger Puleston, a cousin of the Egertons and 
a brother-in-law of Sir Thomas Bromley, came from an important family 
of North Wales, and was linked with the Essex faction. He was at various 
times an M.P., a lord lieutenant of Flintshire, and a member of the council 
in the Marches and Principality of Wales.2 Richard Grosvenor of Eaton 
seems to have made his way up by marrying, in turn, the daughters of three 
other ecclesiastical commissioners.3 


1D.N.B. 

?Dodd, ubi supra; J. H. Gleason, The Justices of the Peace in England, 1558 to 
I640 (Oxford, 1969), p. 60; P. Williams, The Council in the Marches of Wales under 
Elizabeth I (Cardiff, 1958), pp. 242, 304-5. 

3Cheshire Inquisitions Post Mortem, Stuart Period, 1603-60, ed. R. Stewart- 
Brown, ii (Lancs. and Cheshire Record Soc., Ixxxvi, 1935), pp. 54-8. 
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Elsewhere in England the clergy were very largely of humble socia 
origin.! But in the diocese of Cheshire, nearly half of the clerical ecclesiasti- 
cal commissioners had connections with the gentry of the diocese. Of the 
total number of thirty-five clerics and civilians who were members of the 
six ecclesiastical commissions from 1550 to 1598, sixteen were of gentry 
extraction and fifteen possessed relationships to members of the Lancashire 
or Cheshire gentry. -Eight of these clergy and civilian commissioners pos- 
sessed fifteen relationships to other commissioners both clerical and lay. One 
of the reasons why Edward Fleetwood, rector of Wigan, could challenge 
the rule of the Stanleys and get away with it, was because he himself was 
a gentleman—the son of Sir Thomas Fleetwood, treasurer of the Mint 
and M.P., and the brother of William Fleetwood, who was also an M.P. 
and recorder of London.2 Edwin Sandys, archbishop of York and an active 
member of the Chester ecclesiastical commissions of 1580 and 1587, was 
the son of William Sandys, a J.P. in Furness and a duchy of Lancaster 
official.3 Cuthbert Bellot, archdeacon of Chester and the brother of 
Bishop Hugh Bellot, was the tenth son of Thomas Bellot, esquire, of Moreton 
Hall, Cheshire. Edward Ashton, the Puritan rector of Middleton, 
Lancashire, who was evidently one of Fleetwood’s followers, was appointed 
to his benefice by his brother. Ashton had been chaplain to the earl of 
Essex, and was married to the grand-daughter of another ecclesiastical 
commissioner, Edmund Hopwood.4 The fact that ‘ministry’ and 
‘magistracy’ were coming to be linked together by blood and marriage as 
well as religious sympathy was undoubtedly a source of strength to the 
Protestant movement in the North-west. But this same intricate network 
of relationships could make it very difficult to oust squires of Catholic 
sympathies from the commission of the peace and the ecclesiastical 
commission. 


III 


Despite prodding by the queen,5 the evidence clearly indicates that no 
purge of the magistracy of the diocese of Chester was undertaken before 
July 1568 when eight members of the gentry, including three ecclesiastical 
commissioners, were tried on charges of recusancy before the Chester 


1Cf. J. E. C. Hill, Economic Problems of the Church: from Archbishop Whitgift 
to the Long Parliament (Oxford, 1956), pp. 208-10; P. M. Hembry, The Bishops 
of Bath and Wells, 1540-1640 (1967), pp. 255-7; Manning, Religion and Society 
in Elizabethan Sussex, pp. 171—3, 180, 186—7; F. W. Brooks, ‘The social position of 
the parson in the 16th century’, Your. British Archaeol. Assoc., 31d ser., x (1948), 
23-37. 

2P, Collinson, ‘The Puritan classical movement in the reign of Elizabeth I’ 
(unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 1957), pp. 1238-9, 1281, 1153; V.C.H. Lancs., 
iv. 63n. 

3 D.N.B. 

4V.C.H. Lancs., v. 158n.; Journal of N. Assheton, pp. 102-3 & n.; Strype, 11. ii. 


548. 
5P.R.O., S.P. 12/46/20. 
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ecclesiastical commission.! It says something about the reliability of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners that three of their number openly admitted 
that they were harbouring priests or had not attended their parish churches, 
but it is even more amazing to consider that three of the commissioners 
sitting in judgment were themselves 'church-Papists'. Sir Richard 
Sherborne of Stonyhurst, the most prominent of the three judges and the 
head of one of the greatest Catholic families of Lancashire, was actually 
judging his own kinsman, Sir John Townley.2 

Sir Richard Sherborne was one of the wealthiest squires in Lancashire— 
worth more than £1,000 per year. A protégé of the earl of Derby, he was 
appointed steward and treasurer of the Derby household and governor of 
the earl of Derby's lordship of the Isle of Man, deputy lieutenant of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire in 1569 and 1585, and a commissioner of musters in 
1579. He had been an M.P. for Lancashire in 1553, Liverpoolin 1555, and 
Preston in 1554 and 1558. Moreover, Sherborne held lucrative offices in the 
county palatine and duchy of Lancaster: the stewardship of the Forest of 
Bowland and the office of butler of the duchy, which empowered him to 
levy duties on wine imports. While a member of the ecclesiastical com- 
mission (from 1562 until after 1587), Sherborne was suspected of giving his 
recusant neighbours advance warning of impending searches or proceedings 
against them. His wife and daughters seldom came to church and when they 
did they stopped their ears with wool and never communicated. His 
daughters were married by massing priests, and Sherborne himself was 
reported to be a recusant in 1591 and 1594.? Dom Hugh Aveling has drawn 
this portrait of him: 


Sir Richard Sherburne of Stonyhurst, whose outrageous adulteries went with a 
recusant wife and evident Catholic sympathies, . . . received alike Catholic priests 
and concubines into his house. His attitude seems to have been typical of certain 
northern squires, by hereditary custom lax in morals and taking a perverse pleasure 
in flouting Puritan feeling.4 


As an ecclesiastical commissioner, Sir Richard Sherborne’s Catholic 
sympathies were flagrant, but even Protestant commissioners, such as Sir 
William Gerard of Ince, the vice-president of the council in the Marches 
of Wales, could be suspected of Catholic sympathies. John Whitgift, 
when he became bishop of Worcester and succeeded Gerard as vice- 
president of the council in the Marches of Wales, thought that Gerard had 


1Leatherbarrow, pp. 27-38, especially p. 37. The attempt to remove Catholic 
members of the commission in 1568 may reflect the appointment in the same year 
of the militantly Protestant Sir Ralph Sadler as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
(R. Somerville, History of the Duchy of Lancaster (2 vols., privately printed, 1953— 
70), i. 323-5). 

2 Lancashire Lieutenancy, i. 4n., 45n.; Watson, p. 40. 

3P. R.O., S.P. 12/240/135, 140; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1591-4, p. 159; Leatherbarrow, 
pp. 106, 109; Strype, III. ii. 488-94. 

^H. Aveling, ‘The marriages of Catholic recusants, 1559-1642’, Your. Eccles. 
Hist., xiv (1963), 72. 
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been too lax in the enforcement of the recusancy laws during his tenure of 
the vice-presidency.! A cousin of Sir Gilbert Gerard, the attorney-general, 
as wellas being related to two other ecclesiastical commissioners, Sir William 
Gerard was well connected and successful in his pursuit of office despite the 
fact that he was the head of a household that was evidently the centre of 
Catholic activity. He was himself allied by marriage to a Catholic family, 
the Norrises of Speke. His son and heir Miles married the daughter of 
another recusant, Sir Thomas Hesketh, and was convicted of recusancy; 
two of his other sons became seminary priests—one of them a Jesuit. Yet 
Sir William was seven times an M.P. for Chester and Preston, a master 
of requests, recorder of Chester, justice of the Brecknock circuit in Wales, 
and finally in 1576 lord chancellor of Ireland and an active member of the 
Irish ecclesiastical commission.? 

It would be tedious to describe each individual case of lay ecclesiastical 
commissioners who were open Catholics or crypto-Catholics on the com- 
missions of 1550 and 1562. The 1550 commission, issued to the duchy of 
Lancaster for the county palatine of Lancaster, had a total of nineteen lay- 
men, half of whom were officials of the duchy (see Table V). Of these 
nineteen, eight (or 42-1 per cent) were Catholics of one variety or another 
(see Table ITI), while only five (or 26:3 per cent) can be identified as Pro- 
testants. On the diocesan commission of 1562, six of the eighteen lay com- 
missioners (or 33:3 per cent) were Catholics, while the number of Protestants 
had increased to only seven (or 38-7 per cent). As a result of the purge of 
the magistracy in the late fifteen-sixties,? nearly two-thirds of the lay 
commissioners of the commissions of 1574, 1580 and c. 1587 can confidently 
be identified as Protestants, but the proportion of crypto-Catholic members 
never dropped below ten per cent until the reconstituted commission of 
1598 was issued. Even then there were still four crypto-Catholics (or 8-7 
per cent) remaining in a total of forty-six lay commissioners. 

What kind of men were these crypto-Catholic ecclesiastical commissioners 
who survived the purges of the Elizabethan period ? Sir Thomas Walmesley, 
a justice of the court of common pleas, a knight of the shire for Lancashire 
in 1588/9 and an ecclesiastical commissioner in 1598 was the son and husband 
of recusants. When he presided over the Lancashire assizes, it was said 

1 Williams, p. 265. 

2 Ibid., passim; D.N.B.; V.C.H. Lancs., iv. 103. 

3 For discussions of the purges of Catholic J.P.s in other parts of England in the 
late 1560s and throughout the whole Elizabethan period, see J. H. Gleason, ‘The 
personnel of the commissions of the peace, 1554-64’, Huntington Libr. Quart., 
xviii (1954—5), 169—77; A. Hassell Smith, ‘The personnel of the commissions of the 
peace, 1554—64: a reconsideration’, ibid., xxii (1959), 301-12; Manning, ‘Catholics 
and local office holding in Elizabethan Sussex’, ante, xxxv (1962), 47-61, and 
Religion and Society in Elizabethan Sussex, pp. 238ff. In his recent book, The 
Justices of the Peace, pp. 68—72, 81—2, Professor Gleason still maintains that there 
never was a thorough purge of Catholic magistrates during the Elizabethan period, 
and that except in times of crisis, such as during the Rising of the Northern Earls 
or where the threat of Spanish invasion as imminent, outward conformity was all 


that was required. 
OR BR. 
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Taste III. Religious views of lay ecclesiastical commissioners of the diocese of 
Chester from 1550 to 1598 


1550 1562 1574 1580 c. 1587 1598 


Total number of lay 

commissioners 19 18 [17] [19] [21] 46 
Recusant — I — — — 2 
Crypto-Catholic — 3 3 2 3 2 
Catholic 4* — — — — — 
Henrician Catholic 4 2 — — — — 
Total number of 8 6 3 2 3 4 

Catholics (427176) (337376) (176%) (10576) (143%) (87%) 
Protestant 5 5 10 8 8 II 
Puritan — — — 4 5 8 
Total number of 5 7 IO 12 I 19 

Protestants (26:376) (38:976) (58:876) (63:276) (61-976) (41:370) 


Views not known 6 5 4 . 5 5 23 
i (31:695) (27875) (23:576) (267376) (238%) (50%) 
* At least two of these individuals subsequently became recusants. 


that Walmesley *dealt gently with the disaffected recusants but punished 
even trivial acts of Puritan nonconformity as “high points of Martinism" '.1 
'The younger Sir Richard Molyneux came of a very wealthy Lancashire 
Catholic family; his father, Sir Richard senior, held several hereditary 
offices in the duchy of Lancaster and had been an M.P. for Liverpool in 
1563 before he was reconciled to the old faith in 1568. Sir Richard succeeded 
to and enlarged upon his father's influence in the county and in the duchy 
of Lancaster: besides being constable of Liverpool castle (a royalist strong- 
hold in the Civil Wars), he held several stewardships and foresterships in 
addition to the receivership of the duchy; he was a deputy lieutenant of the 
county, twice sheriff, and served as a knight of the shire in the parliaments 
of 1584, 1593 and 1603/4. He had been raised as the ward of Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, a very strict Protestant, and had married Gerard's daughter, but 
family ties lured him back into Catholic associations. Although he and 
his wife were accused of recusancy several times in the early fifteen-nineties, 
he became a member of the reconstituted ecclesiastical commission of 
1598 and of special commissions appointed to search out seminary priests 
and to detect recusants.3 There are several explanations for his presence 
on the ecclesiastical commission despite the suspicions that hovered about 
his household: Molyneux ‘made show of good Conformity’ most of the 


. 1P. Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement (1967), p. 406; V.C.H. Lancs., 
vi. 421. 
2V.C.H. Lancs., iv. 3, 20, iii. 70; Strype, I. ii. 260; Watson, pp. 19, 34; J. E. Neale, 
The Elizabethan House of Commons (1949), p. 154. 
3P.R.O., S.P. 12/235/4, S.P. 12/240/135; Leatherbarrow, pp. 99, 109, 1x5. 
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time; he appears to have been valuable to the government as a source of 
information on recusant activities and he did not hesitate to pursue seminary 
priests; moreover, he and his family had long been rivals of the earls of 
Derby, which may have made him valuable as a check upon the Stanley 
influence.! 

Just as family connections and wealth and the tenure of important offices 
in the duchy of Lancaster or offices bestowed through the patronage of the 
earls of Derby enabled a few Catholic squires to survive the purges of the 
ecclesiastical commission and the commission of the peace until the very 
end of the Elizabethan period, these same intricate relationships and sources 
of power worked to build up the new Protestant aristocracy referred to in 
section II. 

Probably the earliest Protestant magnate with lands in the diocese of 
Chester was William, Lord Paget of Beaudesert, Secretary of State and a 
principal royal adviser during the last years of Henry VIII. He helped the 
duke of Somerset to establish his protectorate and later supported Lady Jane 
Grey against Mary Tudor. His influence was introduced into the North-west 
by his appointment as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster and by a free 
grant of monastic lands in Lancashire? Sir John Holcroft, one of the thirty- 
nine M.P.s who walked out of the house of commons in protest against 
the Marian negotiations with Rome, was a heavy purchaser of monastic 
lands, whose influence spread across Lancashire and Cheshire: twice sheriff 
of Cheshire and twice sheriff of Lancashire, twice knight of the shire and 
custos rotulorum for Lancashire, he was related to six other ecclesiastical 
commissioners.) His son-in-law, Sir Edward Fitton, was one of a small 
group of militantly Protestant commissioners who tried to urge the bishops 
and the other commissioners to take stronger measures against the Cath- 
olics.4 Sir Edward Fitton and his son, the younger Sir Edward, provided a 
continuity of membership on the Elizabethan ecclesiastical commissions 
of Chester from 1562 to 1598. They also served as sheriffs and members of 
parliament, and both held important offices in the government of Ireland.5 

The earl of Leicester’s position as chamberlain of the county palatine of - 
Chester had introduced his influence into the North-west in the early 
years of the Elizabethan period and enabled him to help Protestants into 
positions of power. One such individual was William Glaseor, another of 
that small group of militant Protestants on the early Elizabethan ecclesiastical 
commissions. The son of a Manx immigrant who had become an alderman 
and mayor of Chester, Glaseor had made his way into the gentry through the 
profession of the law, office-holding and the purchase of monastic lands; 

1Leatherbarrow, pp. 99, 106, 128, 141; Watson, p. 33; Coward, p. 43; V.C.H. 
Lancs., iii. 70; Lancashire Lieutenancy, ii. 152£. 

2 D.N.B.; C. Haigh, The Last Days of the Lancashire Monasteries and the Pilgrimage 
of Grace (Chetham Soc., 3rd ser., xvii, 1969), p. 127. 

3 Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories, ed. G. J. Piccope (Chetham Soc., 
xxxiii, li, liv, 1857-61), i. 148-57; Watson, p. 38. 

4Leatherbarrow, p. 29. 

5D.N.B. 
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he served as vice-chamberlain of the exchequer court of Chester and as a 
member of the council in the Marches of Wales. When he died, his 
possessions included the Bible in English and Latin, the Paraphrases of 
Erasmus, Foxe's Book of Martyrs and a framed pedigree of his patron, the 
earl of Leicester.! Thomas Carus, the vice-chancellor of the county palatine 
of Chester, also belonged to this circle. A lawyer whose family had come 
from Westmorland and settled just inside Lancashire in Lonsdale, Carus 
had sat for Wigan and Lancaster in the parliaments of 1547 and 1555 and 
become a justice of the Queen's Bench in 1565. His son John is known to 
have been a Marian exile.2 

A study of family relationships and associations can also reveal the 
quality of Protestant influences to which some of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners were introduced. For example, Richard Gilpin, rector of Alding- 
ham in Lonsdale, and a clerical commissioner in 1598, was the nephew of 
Bernard Gilpin, the famous ‘Apostle of the North’.3 John Grimsdich's 
wife Elizabeth was a cousin of Christopher Goodman, the famous Puritan 
divine who was himself born in Chester. She left Goodman 20s in her will 
and requested him to preach her funeral sermon.* A doughty Puritan matron 
who became a potent force in households of several ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners was Dame Dorothy Egerton. She persuaded her first husband, 
Richard Brereton, an ecclesiastical commissioner in 1598, to settle his 
estates on her illegitimate half-brother, Thomas Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, 
the lord keeper, who was a commissioner in 1587 and 1598. Although sub- 
sequently married to the crypto-Catholic Sir Piers Legh (also a commissioner 
in 1598), she continued actively to patronize Puritan activities. In 1638 
Dame Dorothy set up a trust to pay for a minister at the chapel of 
Ellenbrook, specifying that the bishop should have no voice in naming or 
displacing the minister. When she died in 1639, she left legacies to her 
godchildren, Edmund and Dorothy Fleetwood, the children of Edward 
Fleetwood, parson of Wigan (himself a commissioner in 1587 and 1598). 
She was also related to at least nine other commissioners.5 

The evidence seems to indicate that the position of Protestantism in 
the North-west—so precarious and feeble in the first couple of decades of 
the Elizabethan period—took on a new cohesiveness and a Puritan flavour 
in the fifteen-eighties. The earl of Leicester’s advocacy of William 


1 Williams, pp. 198-200, 348-9; Leatherbarrow, pp. 2off.; Gastrell, i. 28n.; 
G. Ormerod, The History of the County Palatine and City of Chester, ed. T. Helsby 
(2nd edn., 3 vols., 1882), ii. 388; Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories, 
iii. 133. 

? D.N.B.; Watson, p. 23; C. H. Garrett, The Marian Exiles: a Study in the Origins 
of Elizabethan Puritanism (Cambridge, 1938), p. 109. 

3V.C.H. Lancs., viii. 326 & n. 

4 Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories, ii. 43ff. 

3D.N.B., sub Thomas Egerton; W. K. Jordan, The Social Institutions of 
Lancashire . . . 1480-1660 (Chetham Soc., 3rd ser., xi, 1962), p. 20; G. T. O. 
Bridgeman, History of the Church and Manor of Wigan (Chetham Soc., new ser., 
xv-xviii, 1888-90), i. 178; Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories, iii. 201-9. 
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Chaderton and the latter’s subsequent appointment as bishop of Chester 
has already been mentioned as the turning-point for the fortunes of the 
Protestant party. Chaderton’s leadership and zeal, together with support 
from Archbishop Sandys of York and the earl of Huntingdon as president 
of the council in the North Parts, helped to set in motion the ‘Great 
Sweep of 1580’, which briefly made the ecclesiastical commissions of both 
Chester and York effective instruments with which to punish and dis- 
courage recusancy.! Chaderton’s sponsorship of widespread preaching 
and exercise-conferences in the principal market towns presented an 
opportunity for the organization of a Puritan classical movement that was 
not neglected by Edward Fleetwood and his supporters. 

Fleetwood’s appointment as one of the moderators for the exercises at 
Preston in the deanery of Amounderness in 1585 began his career as a 
leading Puritan spokesman in the North of England that culminated in 
the last year of his life in his selection as a representative to the Hampton 
Court Conference of 1604. Besides holding the rectory of the large and 
wealthy parish of Wigan, Fleetwood was also the lord of the manor and 
borough of Wigan with the right of choosing the mayor and holding a 
court leet. Fleetwood and his clerical supporters were aggressive catechists 
and determined patrons of education. The desire to finance these schemes 
led them into long lawsuits for the recovery of alienated tithes or other 
rights, which only exacerbated the existing ideological differences with 
their parishioners. Fleetwood brought suit against the earl of Derby for 
withholding the tithes of Dalton and Upholland and fought another lawsuit 
for fifteen years with the aldermen and burgesses of Wigan (the earl of 
Derby was traditionally one of the five aldermen of Wigan) over the rights of 
the lordship of Wigan. We do not know how much money Fleetwood 
was able to recover, but we do know that he was one of the founders of 
Wigan Grammar School.2 

Thomas Mede, vicar of Prescot, was a like-minded cleric, probably ap- 
pointed to the commission of 1598 through the influence of Fleetwood. 
A former vice-provost of King’s College, Cambridge (which was the patron 
of his benefice), he was one of the first post-Reformation vicars of Prescot 
to reside on his benefice and almost immediately involved himself in a 
dispute with the conservative gentry over the control of Prescot Grammar 
School. The attempt by the vicar’s opponents to gain control of the school’s 
endowments and to remove the school to another town was the subject 
of an appeal by Mede to the earl of Derby and to the provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge.3 In a court leet presided over by the provost, the 

1Cf, Manning, ‘Crisis of episcopal authority’, p. 23; F. X. Walker, ‘The im- 
plementation of the Elizabethan statutes against recusants, 1581-1603’ (unpublished 
London Ph.D. thesis, 1961), pp. 98-104, 126; Strype, III. i. 702-5. 

2 Collinson, ‘The Puritan classical movement’, pp. 1153, 1238-9, 1281; V.C.H. 
Lancs., iv. 63n.; The Stanley Papers, ii. 167-8; Bridgeman, i. 141ff. 

3Mede had been chaplain to the earl of Derby, butsubsequently became chaplain 
to the earl of Essex (V.C.H. Lancs., iii. 344n.). It is possible that Mede became 
alienated from Derby on this occasion. 
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authority over the school was settled on wardens who were trustworthy 
Protestants.! The reasons for the emphasis on exercise-conferences and 
especially upon control of grammar schools were outlined in a letter that 
Mede wrote to the provost of King’s College in 1586: 


The onlie reformation that we can hope for in this corrupte contrie is, that 
children be truly and diligently catechized, for I thinke that superstition is so 
grownded in the adged, that without the rare mercie of God deathe must parte 
it... This countrie as yett is verie backward in religion. They that have the sword 
in there handes vnder her maiestie to redresse abuses amonge vs, suffer it to rust 
in the scabarde. Ther is some smale reformation, and we hope will shortly be 
greater, by reason of certeyne spirituall exercises in Lankeshire and Cheshire, 
wherof one is in Prescot towne once everie monethe, the three coldest excepted. 
We hope that greate reformation will follow the good and zelouse vse therof.2 


The question of the motivation of religious views of individual com- 
missioners must be put aside for the moment in order to explain the changes 
in membership of the various ecclesiastical commissions. The best way 
to do this seems to be in terms of patronage. Although the evidence is not 
sufficiently complete to approach this problem quantitatively, the number 
of known clients of the Stanley influence as well as the precedence of the 
earls of Derby on every single ecclesiastical commission and almost every 
commission of lieutenancy argues that the Stanley hegemony, although 
challenged, was never overthrown. The Stanley predilection for choosing 
commissioners on the basis of wealth and standing in the county community 
contrasts with the more single-minded Protestant zeal that characterizes 
the appointments that derive from the patronage of the earl of Leicester in 
the fifteen-sixties, seventies and eighties. Despite the remarkable influence 
of Edward Fleetwood who worked closely with Lord Burghley in effecting 
a partial purge of the ecclesiastical commission in 1587 and 1598, the changes 
in membership cannot be explained only by a government policy of ex- 
cluding Catholics. The inclusion in the 1598 commission of Catholics such 
as Sir Richard Molyneux and Sir Piers Legh, who were hostile to the earls of 
Derby, as well as the addition of known supporters of the earl of Essex and 
Sir Thomas Egerton, suggests official concern with limiting the power of 
the Stanleys as an overriding consideration. 


IV 


While it is possible to reconstruct a reasonably complete classification of 
the religious views of the Elizabethan office-holding gentry, only rarely do 
these magistrates reveal to us their motives for holding particular religious 
views. Spiritual motives cannot be measured, but we can correlate the 


‘Jordan, p. 49. 

2 Prescot Court Leet and other Records, 1447—1660, ed. F. A. Bailey (Lancs. and 
Cheshire Record Soc., Ixxxix, 1937), pp. 300-2. Mede subsequently persuaded the 
bishop of Chester to buy 80 copies of Dean Alexander Nowell's Small Catechism, 
although only 42 were sold. 
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known religious opinions of the Chester ecclesiastical commissioners with 
their material interests. Those that seem especially significant are office- 
holding and possession of former ecclesiastical properties. 

Dr. Christopher Hill has argued that possession of church estates ‘created 
a vested interest in Protestantism'.! Among the lay ecclesiastical com- 
missioners of the diocese of Chester something like half were possessed of 
monastic, episcopal or capitular lands or leases of lands, impropriated tithes 
and advowsons (Table IV, part I). Taking the commissions where the lists 
of commissioners are extant and complete (1550, 1562 and 1598) and not 
those which are reconstructed and partly conjectural (1574, 1580 and c. 
1587), the proportions of lay commissioners possessing ecclesiastical pro- 
perty ranges from a high of 57-9 per cent for 1550 to a low of 44-4 per cent 
for 1562. The probable incompleteness of my own figures for the number 
of lay commissioners possessed of such property, could, if corrected, send 
the proportions even higher—especially with regard to the lesser species of 
property such as impropriated tithes.2 

Moreover, those commissioners possessing ecclesiastical property or 
their Elizabethan heirs were nearly three times more likely to become Pro- 
testants (Table IV, part ITI. 1). Of those families that emerged as Catholics 
in the Elizabethan period, the only ones who purchased monastic lands to 
any significant extent were the Ashetons of Whalley—even though the 
heads of several Catholic families acted as Crown commissioners at the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries and thus were in a good position 
to pick up monastic lands (Table IV, part III. 2). Otherwise, the few 
Catholic beneficiaries of ecclesiastical spoliation in the diocese of Chester 
were more likely to pick up the crumbs—leases of monastic or episcopal 
lands or rectories. 

Dr. F. D. Price sees another aspect to the concept of a ‘vested interest in 
Protestantism’. In his study of the ecclesiastical commission of the dioceses 
of Bristol and Gloucester he has noted that the background of several of 
the lay commissioners reveals a history of speculation in chantry lands, 
farming of benefices and previous experience in sitting on royal commissions 
to survey church lands and goods. ‘It was this vested interest in the re- 
formation settlement which made the lay magnates so useful and reliable 
as commissioners . . . and their interference in church matters had given 
them the necessary experience for the work'.3 On the duchy of Lancaster 


1J. E. C. Hill, Puritanism and Revolution: Studies in the Interpretation of the 
English Revolution of the 17th Century (1958), pp. 44ff. Cf. also R. W. Tawney: ‘The 
Reformation in England is as much a social as a religious revolution... Itis purchased 
by insuring that everyone who counts shall have a solid material interest in supporting 
the new order’ (The Agrarian Problem of the 16th Century (New York, 1967), p. 
383). 

2On the other hand some of the advowsons may have been in the possession of 
their families before the Reformation. 

3F. D. Price, ‘The Commission for Ecclesiastical Causes for the dioceses of 
Bristol and Gloucester, 1574’, Trans. Bristol and Glos. Archaeol. Soc., lix (1937), 
68-9. 
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Taste IV. Possession of, or access to, ecclesiastical property by lay commissioners 
of the diocese of Chester 


1550 1562 1574 1580 c.1587 1598 


Number of lay 

commissioners I9 18 [17] [19] [21] 46 
I. Possessors of ecclesiastical property 
Monastic lands IO 4 4 7 7 15 
Leased episcopal or 

capitular lands 3 5 6 5 4 9 


Impropriations or 
leases of parochial 


tithes 2 I 2 3 2 9 
Advowsons 3 — I 3 3 9 
"Total persons seised 

of and/or leasing 

ecclesiastical XI 8 7 II II 22 

property* (57:996) (444%) (41276) (579%) (524%) (478%) 
II. Access to ecclesiastical propertyt 

8 4 4 3 6 7 7 


III. Possession of, or access to, ecclesiastical property correlated with 
religious vietos, 1550—1598 
1. Possession of ecclesiastical property 
a. Lay commissioners or their heirs who were or subse- 
quently became Protestants or Puritans in the reign of 20 
Elizabeth I (55:576) 
b. Lay commissioners or their heirs who were or subse- 
quently became Catholics, Crypto-Catholics or recusants — 7 
in the reign of Elizabeth I (19:594) 
c. Lay commissioners or their heirs whose religious views — 9 
are not known (25%) 


d. Total 36 


2. Access to ecclesiastical property} 
a. Lay commissioners or their heirs who were or subsequently 8 
became Protestants or Puritans in the reign of Elizabeth I (44:496) 


b. Lay commissioners or their heirs who were or subsequently 
became Catholics, Crypto-Catholics or recusants in the — 5 . 
reign of Elizabeth I (27:894) 
c. Lay commissioners or their heirs whose religious views are — 5 
not known (27:894) 


d. Total 18 


* Totals based upon biographies rather than number of commissioners possessing 
each species of property, remembering that some commissioners held more than one 
species of ecclesiastical property. 

T Persons who served as commissioners to survey monastic lands, chantries, or 
other ecclesiastical properties during the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI or 
Elizabeth I (includes progenitors as well as principals). 
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ecclesiastical commission of 1550 at least eight out of the nineteen lay com- 
missioners also served on other Crown commissions to survey monastic 
lands, chantries or other ecclesiastical properties during the reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI or Elizabeth I, and subsequent ecclesiastical 
commissions always included at least a handful of men with such experience 
(see Table IV, part IT). The specialized knowledge of church affairs 
gained from such experience undoubtedly made these gentlemen useful 
as ecclesiastical commissioners, but it also opened up new opportunities 
to fleece ecclesiastical lambs. Thus Warden Thomas Herle of Manchester 
College was persuaded to appoint one fellow-commissioner, Sir Edward 
Trafford, steward of the College’s lands and to grant a lease to another com- 
missioner, Edmund Asheton.? Richard Asheton of Whalley was engaged 
in 1567 to survey and render an account of the lands of the bishopric of 
Carlisle during the vacancy of that see;3 he had already acted as an auditor 
at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, which gave him the op- 
portunity of purchasing part of the lands of Whalley abbey. In addition to 
serving frequently on commissions to survey chantries and church lands, 
he was the receiver-general of the duchy of Lancaster. William Glaseor 
was already a substantial purchaser of monastic lands when he became an 
ecclesiastical commissioner and registrar of the diocese. Glaseor and four 
other ecclesiastical commissioners secured letters patent in 1580 conveying 
to them certain lands belonging to the chapter of Chester abbey subject to a 
fee-farm rent to be paid to the dean and chapter. During the course of a 
lawsuit in which their defective title subsequently involved them, the earl 
of Leicester accused them of having accepted bribes.5 

Yet, the Elizabethan commissioners were not presented with the same 
opportunities for ecclesiastical spoliation that had come the way of such 
heavy purchasers of monastic lands as Sir Thomas and Sir John Holcroft 
and John Kechyn, who had served on the ecclesiastical commission of 
1550.6 The statistics in Table V argue that in the diocese of Chester re- 
munerative office-holding more effectively constituted a vested interest in 
securing the loyalty of the lay ecclesiastical commissioners to the Protestant 
settlement. Indeed, these statistics demonstrate that the greater gentry of 
the diocese enjoyed opportunities for profitable office-holding that could 
hardly have been equalled anywhere else in England.” Not only did they 

1 Again, my figures are most likely incomplete. 

?Raines, i. 76, 81. 

3 Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 150 fo. 7r-v. 

* Leatherbarrow, p. 4; Journal of N. Assheton, p. iv. 

* Gastrell, i. 28n.; Ormerod, i. 255. For a recent account of this lengthy dispute, 
cf. M. B. Pulman, * An interjection of the royal prerogative into the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Cheshire in the fifteen-seventies’, Albion, v (1973), 226-36. 

6 Cf. Haigh, pp. 128-9, 130-1. 

7 These statistics must be modified to the extent that there were usually a couple 
of outsiders on every commission, such as Hugh Hughes of Porthamel, Anglesey, 
and Roger Puleston of Emral, Flintshire, who sat on every commission as rep- 
resentatives of one of the regional councils. However, Puleston was related to 
several members of the gentry of the diocese. 
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TABLE V. Office-holding of lay ecclesiastical commissioners of the diocese of Chester* 
1550 1562 1574 1580 c. 1587 1598 


Number of lay 

commissioners 19 18 [27] [19] [21] 46 
I. Officers of the central government and regional councils 
Central government 5 5 4 5 4 7 
Duchy of Lancaster 9 3 2 2 3 4 
County palatine 

of Chester 3 5 4 3 4 6 
Council of Wales 

and the Marches — 4 5 3 3 3 
Council of the North 

Parts 2 I I 2 — I 
Government of 

Ireland — 3 3 2 2 2 


IL. Ecclesiastical officers 


III. Members of parliament - 
8 


10 8 7 7 12 

IV. Local officers 
Lords lieutenant I I I 3 I 
Deputy lieutenants — 3 5 
Sheriffs 2 7 6 6 8 I5 
Commissioners of 

musters I 6 6 6 5 3 
Municipal officers . I 5 4 3 


V. Holders of remunerative offices 
I 12 II 12 I2 1 


5 
(58:496) (66:625) (64-726) (63:276) (571%) (32:670) 


* Offices held by ecclesiastical commissioners some time during their careers, 
but not necessarily at the time when they were commissioners. 

+ Totals of categories I and II only. Totals based upon biographies rather than 
above tables, remembering that some commissioners held more than one species of 
office. 


have access to the stewardships and receiverships of the numerous lands of 
the duchy of Lancaster and the county palatine of Chester, they were ad- 
vantageously located to compete for membership on the council of the 
North Parts at York and the council of Wales and the Marches at Ludlow 
castle. Chester and Liverpool were the principal ports of embarkation for 
Ireland, and each of the commissions from 1562 to 1598 contains two or 
three commissioners who were officials of the government of Ireland. 
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Except for the commission of 1598 whose unusual character has been noted 
already, between 57-1 and 66-6 per cent of the lay commissioners held re- 
munerative offices. On the commission of 1562, twelve out of the eighteen 
lay commissioners held a total of twenty-two such offices, while on the 
commission of 1574, eleven out of seventeen commissioners held twenty- 
one remunerative offices. Those who held offices in the central government 
or on the regional councils usually were also members of the ecclesiastical 
commissions for the provinces of Canterbury or York or the commission 
issued to the council in the Marches of Wales in 1579, while at least one of 
the Chester commissioners was also a member of the Irish ecclesiastical 
commission. 


v 


While it cannot be denied that possession of church estates and fear of a 
Catholic restoration and possible restitution could develop an attachment 
to the Protestant settlement in the individual, it required active political 
participation to merge such individual interests into a community of interests 
on a regional or a national level. The extent of political participation and 
the degree of political power of the Chester lay commissioners is illustrated 
by the fact that not only were all of them justices of the peace, between one 
quarter and one half of the lay members of every commission were at some 
time members of parliament and substantial numbers of them also served 
as lords lieutenant, deputy lieutenants, sheriffs or commissioners of 
musters. It is not difficult to imagine how significant these various national 
and regional opportunities for office-holding were in developing an aware- 
ness of the political and economic advantages of maintaining a Protestant 
settlement of religion. Numerous examples of the degree to which the 
ecclesiastical commissioners of the diocese of Chester merged those interests 
by intermarriage have already been cited. 

There can be little doubt that the possession of secularized church lands 
together with the holding of remunerative offices constituted among the 
gentry of the diocese of Chester a vested interest in the Elizabethan settle- 
ment of religion. But the same needs to be said concerning membership 
on the diocesan ecclesiastical commission, because the esprit laique of the 
Elizabethan gentry came to be as much a matter of securing a voice in ecclesi- 
astical government as it was of alienating church lands. Since political 
circumstances compelled Elizabeth to share the legislative powers of the 
royal ecclesiastical supremacy with parliament, and since parliament in- 
creasingly delegated to the justices of the peace the task of enforcing the 
Elizabethan religious settlement, it was only natural that these magistrates 
would want to participate in the exercise of the police powers of the royal 
ecclesiastical supremacy by means of the commission ecclesiastical as well 
as the commission of the peace—especially since experience showed that 
the bishops were not equal to the job of enforcing the Elizabethan religious 
settlement. 

Rocer B. MANNING 


The Mitchell Election Division, 24 March 1755 


'THE DIVISION LIST printed below (Add. MS. 6575 in the Cambridge 
University Library)! is at present the only complete analysis of a vote we 
possess for the period 1747-622. With three exceptions, it is the only list of 
the period 1715-60 to survive in manuscript form.3 The list records the 
critical vote in the Commons on 24 March 1755 by which Robert Clive, 
elected to the borough of Mitchell in 1754, was disqualified.* “This was 
the great contested election', commented the Gentleman's Magazine, Ae 
when Mr. F[o]x and the D. of B[edfor]d joined interest in opposition to the 
Hon. Mr. L[e]gge and the D. of N[ewcast]le'. On 12 March, the committee 
of elections decided in favour of the sitting members (who were supported 
by the Fox-Bedford-Sandwich group) by 158 votes to 141. But on 24 
March, after the report to the House, Clive and John Stephenson were 
disqualified in favour of the treasury candidates, Richard Hussey and 
Simon Luttrell ‘... by the Tories joining the old minister. They rather 
chose to trust the men they knew, they said, than the men [Fox and 
Bedford] they did not know’.5 

The division list was presented to the Library in 1924 by Professor H. V. 
Temperley, but its earlier history is not clear. On a blank page at the 
beginning of the document there is a pencilled note: ‘From the Townshend 
Library’ and a shelf number, obviously of a much earlier date, written in 
ink. It is possible that the list formed part of the Townshend papers at 
Raynham which were so widely dispersed earlier this century. George 
Townshend was a teller for the majority in this division, and may have 

1I am grateful to the Manuscripts Department of Cambridge University Library 
for allowing me to publish this document, and to Professor J. H. Plumb for reading 
the draft of this article. 

2 For an account of the principal parliamentary lists of this period, see R. Sedgwick, 
The History of Parliament: the House of Commons 1715-54 (2 vols., 1970), i. 126-31; 
and L. B. Namier and J. Brooke, The History of Parliament: the House of Commons 
1754-90 (3 vols., 1964), i. 524. 

3See The Parliamentary Lists of the Early 18th Century: Their Compilation and 
Use, ed. A. N. Newman (Leicester, 1973), pp. 33ff. A MS. list not included in the 
former work is to be found among the papers of the rst earl of Egmont: British 
Library, Additional MS. 47000 fo. 67, which records a division on the excise bill, 
16 March 1733. 

4Commons Journal, xxvii. 253-63. For a survey of the political negotiations that 
preceded this division, see L. B. Namier, ‘Country gentlemen in parliament’, in 
Crossroads of Power (1962), pp. 36-9. It is my opinion that Namier understates the 
extent of tory manoeuvring, thereby favouring Sir Roger Newdigate’s account 
rather than Horace Walpole’s. The latter’s interpretation was shared by the majority 
of the whigs. See H. Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of King George II, ed. [H. R. V. 
Fox,] Lord Holland (3 vols., 1847), ii. 10—14. 

5Gentleman's Magazine, xxv (1755), 183. 
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acquired the list for his own interest. But as we shall see, the list was not 
compiled specifically for his use.1 

The list is written in an eighteenth-century clerk’s hand, and the writer 
was probably paid for his work. The names of members are listed in the 
customary ‘constituency’ order, with the constituencies themselves given 
in red ink. Votes are recorded in three columns under the headings ‘C.S.’ 
(Clive and Stephenson), ‘H.L.’ (Hussey and Luttrell) and ‘A’ (absent). 
The list was presumably compiled from a rough draft made at the actual 
division. The naming of those tories who attended the Horn Tavern meeting 
on the morning of 24 March, together with the explanations provided for 
the absence of many members, suggests that considerable research into the 
behaviour of M.P.s had also taken place prior and subsequent to the division. 
The list’s omission of any representatives for Oxfordshire, may indicate 
that the neat copy was compiled before 23 April 1755, when Viscount 
Parker and Sir Edward Turner were declared duly elected for that county.2 

If the list was printed, no copies appear to have survived. Earlier division 
lists had been printed largely for propaganda purposes.3 The distinction 
between ‘Ins’ and ‘Outs’ which gave rise to such partisan activities in the 
seventeen-thirties, was far less clear in the mid seventeen-fifties. The list 
with its emphasis on tory duplicity, could possibly have been used to dis- 
credit that party, but then the tories were hardly so significant in 1755 as to 
merit such attention. But from an analysis of the twenty-two M.P.s 
described in the list as ‘enemy’ there is no doubt that the Mitchell division 
list was compiled in and for the opposition interest. Sir William Rowley 
sat for an Admiralty borough, and John Philipson was M.P. for Harwich. 
Thomas Salisbury and Sir William Middleton were in receipt of secret 
service pensions. Sir Charles Powlett, marquess of Winchester, had been 
similarly favoured before his appointment as lieutenant of the Tower of 
London. An analysis of ‘friends’ shows the same opposition bias. William 
Beckford ‘Friend’, had assured the Fox—Bedford interest just prior to the 
division, that he ‘wish’d much’ for them.4 Samuel Fludyer, M.P. for 
Chippenham, is described as having ‘voted for Us in the Commee’, and 
we know from the Newcastle papers? that at the committee stage of the 
dispute, Fludyer had supported Clive and Stephenson (the Fox-Bedford 
candidates). 

Unfortunately, this list does not fit the division exactly. It shows 207 
M.P.s as having voted for Hussey and Luttrell, and since the tellers are 
included, this is two names too few. The 185 members listed as supporting 
Clive and Stephenson accords with the number recorded in the Commons 


I'This would seem to be evident from the opposition bias of the division list. 
Charles Townshend, unlike his brother, voted with the minority. 

2Commons Journal, xxvii. 292. 

3See Parliamentary Lists, pp. 36-8. 

4Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 51340 fo. 109. Digby to Lord Ilchester, 25 March 1755 
(wrongly dated as c. 24 Apr. 1754). 

5See ibid., Add. MS. 33002 fo. 452. 
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Journal; this total again including the tellers. The list gives 164 absentees and 
two of these were absent only in the sense that they could not vote: Sir 
Arthur Onslow in his capacity as Speaker and Robert Clive because the 
Question was put in his name. If the two M.P.s missing from the total for 
Hussey and Luttrell have been included in the absent, then the number of 
real absentees was 160—roughly twenty-eight per cent of the House. This 
figure, a relatively low one for the seventeen-fifties, indicates the bloated 
importance the Mitchell issue had assumed. 

On 25 March, the day after the division, Edward Digby noted that he 
had seen ‘an exact list of the Torys in the first [Mitchell] Division, there was 
55 against us & 17 for us'.! This list was almost certainly identical with the 
one to be found in the Newcastle papers.? In correlating Newcastle’s list 
with the complete division list given here, complications arise not only from 
the inevitable disparities between the two, but from the contemporary and 
present difficulty of defining who exactly was a tory. Edmund Pytts, 
James Wigley, William Grove and Henry Bankes are described in the 
Newcastle list as tories voting against the sitting members (that is, pro 
Newcastle). But according to the full list, all these men were absent from 
the division. Moreover, Henry Bankes had lapsed from toryism in 1747 
on being made a K.C. and was not included in Dupplin's list of tories in 
1754. The Newcastle list completely omits Richard Lyster, the tory M.P. 
for Shropshire, who according to the division list was present and voted for 
Newcastle’s candidates. Newcastle gives the names of seventeen tories 
who voted for Robert Clive. This is supported by the division list, but on 
its basis I would add to their number Charles Edwin, Robert Ladbroke, 
Gabriel Hanger and Robert Henley Ongley. The twin emphasis of the 
Newcastle and division lists on the behaviour of the tories indicates the 
parliamentary weight the Mitchell dispute fleetingly lent to that party. 

The division list also shows how little Newcastle was able to rely on 
support from the Scottish members without Argyll as an intermediary. 
Newcastle’s current dispute with that duke was partially responsible for the 
ministry securing the support of only seven of the forty-five Scottish M.P.s. 
Prior to the division, Boscawen had attempted to negotiate with some of the 
Scots and the list reflects to what extent he succeeded.* Captain James 
Campbell, David Scott and William Mure duly absented themselves as had 
been agreed. But Ludovick Grant defaulted from his promise to abstain 
from voting. Heand John Murray (whom Boscawen had regarded as another 


1 Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 51340 fo. 109. 

2 [bid., Add. MS. 33002 fo. 438. The list in fact gives the names of 17 tories who 
opposed Newcastle’s candidates, and 57 who supported them. Two names included 
in the latter figure, Banks and Howard, have clearly been added at a later date. 
Tronically, J. Owen, The Rise of the Pelhams (1957), p. 71 & n., quotes the list of the 
17 tories who opposed Newcastle in this division, as referring to those tories ‘who 
were generally inclined to support Administration’. 

3'The division list shows however that Pytts, Wigley and Grove were among the 
tories present at the Horn Tavern meeting held on the morning of the vote. 

4See Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 32853 fo. 44, Boscawen to Newcastle, 3 March 1755. 
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possible absentee) persisted in attending and voting for Clive and 
Stephenson. 

More generally, this division list provides the first real guide we possess, 
after Dupplin's May 1754 analysis, to the political orientation of the bulk of 
that parliament. The Mitchell dispute assumed importance because it 
served as a catalyst for the various political groupings that were then in 
formation. The list of the voting on 24 March 1755, though arbitrary and 
partially inaccurate, helps to show the current state of those allegiances. 


LINDA COLLEY 


Cambridge University Library, Add. MS. 65751 


A List of the Members of the House of Commons on the 24th of March 1755 
When the merits of the Election for Mitchell in Cornwall were Reported from the 
Committee of Elections. The Sitting Members Mr. Clive and Mr. Stephenson, 
were Voted duly Elected in the Committee 

The Numbers. ....... 158 and 141? 


N.B. The Tory Party? met the Morning of the Report at the Horn Tavern, and 
(except some few) agreed to Vote in a Body for the Petitioners. 


The Numbers on the Report (including the Tellers) were 
For Mr. Hussey and Mr. Lutterell...... 209 


For Mr. Clive and Mr. Stephenson...... 185 
Names and where chose CS. H.L. A. Observations 
Bedfordshire 
Upper Ossory, Earl x 
Alstone, Thos. x 
Bedford 
Herne, Fras. X Confin'd with the Gout. 
An Enemy. 
Ongley, Robt. Hen. x 
Berkshire 
Powney, Penisn. X Neuter 
Pye, Henry x 
Reading 
Fane, Lord x 
Strode, Wm. X Neuter 


T'The original spelling of this document has been retained, but for greater clarity 
some changes have been made in the punctuation. When the first name of an M.P. 
is enclosed in square brackets, it indicates that the name was omitted in the MS. list. 

2'Tbis vote took place on 12 March. Walpole, ii. 13. 

3 The list names 59 M.P.s as attending the meeting. This very nearly agrees with 
the number recorded in Newdigate's diary: Warwickshire Record Office, Newdigate 
MSS., CR/136/A (585). Some tories refused to attend the meeting, see Brit. Libr., 
Add. MS. 51340 fo. 109. 
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Names and where chose 


Abingdon 

Moreton, John 

New Windsor 

Fox, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Fitzwilliams, Col. 
Wallingford 

Hervey, John 
Aldworth, Rd. Nevil 


Buchs 
Stanhope, Hon. Sr. Wm. 
Lowndes, [Richard] 


Buckingham 


Greenville, Rt. Hon. Geo. 


Greenville, Hon. Jas. 
Chipping Wycomb 
Shelburne, Earl 
Waller, John 


Aylesbury 
Potter, 'T'hos. 
Willes, John 


Great Marlow 
Churchill, Chas. 
Moore, Danl. 


Wendover 
Verney, Earl 
Calvert, John 


Agmondesham 

Drake, Wm. 
Whittingdon, Isaac 
Cambridgeshire 

Granby, Marqs. 
Roystone, Lord 
Cambridge University 
Finch, Hon. Edwd. 
Townshend, Hon. Thos. 


Cambridge Town 
Dupplin, Lord 
Cadogan, Chas. Sloame? 


C.S. H.L. 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


A. 


X 


1He was in Italy. Namier and Brooke, iii. 467. 


2 Sic. Hon. Charles Sloane Cadogan is meant. 


Observations 


Onthe Circuit. An Enemy. 


Abroad.1 

Voted for Us in the 
Committee, was at the 
Horn Tavern. 


Neuter 


A Friend. Off with Ld. 
Geo. Manners. 


Ill at Bath. An Enemy. 


Neuter 


At the Horn Tavern. 
Do. 


Neuter 
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Names and where chose CSS. HL. A. Observations 


Cheshire 
Cholmondeley, Chas. X Neuter 
Egerton, Saml. x At the Horn. 


Chester City 
Grosvenor, Sr. Robt. X Neuter 
Grosvenor, Richd. X 


Cornwall 
Molesworth, Sir John X At the Horn. 
Buller, James X In Cornwall. 


Launceston 
Lee, Rt. Hon. George X 
Morrice, Humphry X 


Liskeard 
Nugent, Edmd. x 
Stanhope, Philip X 


Lostwithiel 
Colleton, Jas. Edwd. X 
Clarke, Rt. Hon. Sir Thos. X Neuter 


Truro 
Boscawen, Hon. Edwd. 
Boscawen, Col. John 


Bodmyn 
Irby, Sir Wm. X 
Hunt, George X Neuter 


Helstone 
Godolphin, Fras. 
Evelyn, John É 


Saltash 
Duncannon, Lord 
Clinton, Hon. Geo. 


Camelford 
Martin, Saml. 
Lade, John 


West Loo 
Fredrick, John X 
Noel, Wm. X Neuter 


Grampound 
Burrell, Merk. X Confin’d by Illness. An 
Enemy. 


P X 


p vA PX 


P x 


Fanshaw, Simon x 
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Names and where chose . 


East Loo 
Buller, John 
Gashry, Frans. 


P 


Tregony 
Trevanion, Wm. 


Fuller, John 


Wortley, Edwd. Junr. 


St. Ives 
Hobart, Hon. Geo. 
Whitshed, James 


Fowey 
Rashleigh, Jonathan 


Edgcumbe, Hon. Geo. 


St. Maws 

Conway, Hon. Henry 
Newsham, [James] 
Callington 
Shirley, Sewallis 
Sharpe, John 
Newport 

Lee, John 

Bacon, Edwd. 


St, Germains 
Elliott, Edwd. 
Champion, Antho. 
Mitchell 

Clive, Robt. 


Stephenson, John 


Cumberland 
Pennington, Sir John 
Lowther, Sir Wm. 


Carkisle City 


Howard, Hon. Sir Chas. 


Stanwix, John 


enryn 
Edgcumbe, Hon. Richd. 
Boscawen, Hon. George 


X 
X 


rd x 


PX 


C.S. HL. A. 


PS pd 


X 


1 He was in France. Namier and Brooke, ii. 386. 


Observations 


Abroad 
Neuter 


At Sea. 


Neuter 


Abroad! 


Coud not Vote as the 
Question was put on 
his name. 


Neuter 


Neuter 
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Names and where chose C.S. 


Cockermouth 

Mordaunt, Sir John X 
O’Brien, Wyn. Piercy 

Derbyshire 

Cavendish, Lord Geo. 

Curzon, Nathl. X 


Derby 
Cavendish, Lord Fred. 
Vernon, Geo. Ven. 


Devonshire 
Courtnay, Sir Wm. 
Bampfylde, Rd. W. 


Exeter 
Tuckfield, John 
Walter, John Rolle 


Ashburton 

Harris, John 

Middleton, Lord 
Tiverton 

Yonge, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 
Pelham, Henry 


Chf. Dartmouth Hardness 
Carey, Walter 


Jeffreys, John 

Oakhampton 

Lyttleton, Sir Geo. 

Vyner, Robt. Junr. X 
Honiton 

Courtney, Regd. 


Yonge, Geo. 


Plymouth 

Barrington, Lord X 
Dicker, Saml. 

Beeralstone 

Drake, Sir Fras. 

Bristow, John 


Plimpton Earle 
Treby, Geo. 
Baker, Wm. 


H.L. A. 
X 
x 
x 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


1 Sic. Sir William Codrington is meant. 


Observations 


At the Horn Tavern. 


At Bath. 
Off with Sir Wm. 
Codrinton!. A Friend. 


At the Horn Tavern. 
Neuter 


Neuter 
Neuter 


At the Horn, never voted 
til the Report. 


Neuter 
Off with Mr. Colebrook. 
An Enemy. 


Neuter 
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Names and where chose 


Totness 
Triste, Browse 
Lloyd, Sir Rd. 


Barnstaple 
Harris, John 
Amyand, Geo. 
Tavistock 
Rigby, Richd. 
Vernon, Richd. 
Dorsetshire 
Pitt, Geo. 
Sturt, Hump. 


Poole 


Lyttleton, Sir Richd. 


Gulston, Jos. 


Dorchester 
Milton, Lord 
Pitt, John 


Lyme Regis 
Fane, Francis 
Fane, Thomas 


Weymouth and Melcomb Regis 
Cavendish, Lord John 
Dodington, Rt. Hon. Geo. Bubb 


Ellis, Welbore 
Tucker, John 


Bridport 


Pinney, John Fred. 


Coventry, Thos. 
Shaftsbury 


Clavering, Sir Thos. 


Brudenell, Jas. 


Wareham 
Drax, Henry 
Pitt, Wm. Augs. 


pA v 


pd X 


C.S. H.L. A. 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


aia 


Observations 


Neuter 


At the Horn Tavern. 


Neuter 
Do. 


Neuter 


Neuter 
Do. 


Neuter 
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Names and where chose CS. HL. 


Durham City 
Lambton, Henry X 
Tempest, John 


Essex 
Abdy, Sir John 
Harvey, Wm. 


Colchester 
Olmious, John X 
Rebow, Isaac 


Malden 
Colebrooke, Robt. 


Bullock, John X 
Harwich 

Philipson, John 

Coke, Wenm. Robt. X 


Gloucestershire 
Chester, Thos. 
Berkeley, Norborn X 


Tewkesbury 
Martin, John : X 
Calvert, Nichs. X 


Ctrencester 
Bathurst, Hon. Benjn. 
Dawney, John 


Gloucester City 
Barrow, Chas. 
Selwyn, Geo. Augs. 


Herefordshire 
Harley, Lord 
Cornwall, Velters 


Hereford City 
Scudamore, Chas. Fitz. x 
Symonds, John 


pA v 


p4 pd 


Leominster 
Williams, Sir Chas. Han. 
Gorges, Richd. X 


Weobly 
Mostyn, Savage 
Craster, John 


1He was British envoy at Dresden. 


A. 


pA PS 


p p 


PS X 


Observations 


Neuter 


In the Country. 
Neuter 


Neuter 


Off with Mr. Bristow. A 
Friend. i 


Ill. An Enemy. 


Neuter 


At the Horn. 


Out of Town. An Enemy. 
Confin'd with the Gout. 


Confin'd with the Gout. 
A Friend. 


Abroad! 
At the Horn. Did not 
vote 'til the Report. 


At Plymouth. Àn Enemy. 
Off with Mr. Ord. An 
Enemy. 
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Names and where chose 


Hertfordshire 
Hale, Paggen 
Gore, Chas. 


Hertford 
Brassey, Nathl. 
Harrison, Geo. 


St. Albans 

West, James 
Dawney, John? 
Huntingdonshire 
Carysfort, Lord 
Fellows, Coulson 
Huntingdon 
Montagu, Edwd. 
Jones, Robt. 


Kent 
Watson, Hon. Lewis 
Fairfax, Hon. Robt. 


Canterbury 
Creed, Sir James 


Morris, Mat. Robinsn. 


Rochester 
Bing, Hon. John 


Haddock, Nichs. 


Maidstone 
Guernsey, Lord 
Hanger, Gabl.3 


Queenborough 
Brett, Sir Piercy 
Frederick, Chas. 


Lancashire 
Strange, Lord 
Bold, Peter 


1Hale died on 3 Apr. 1755. 


C.S. 


P PS 


PRX 


HLL. A. 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Observations 


Dying.! A Friend. 


Neuter 


Of with Adml. Rowley. 


A Friend. 


At the Horn. Did not 


Vote in the Commee. 


2'This is a mistake. John Dawney was M.P. for Cirencester. James Grimston was 
the St. Albans member. It is possible, of course, that the vote recorded is also 


incorrect. 


3Gabriel Hanger had also supported Clive and Stephenson in the division on 
12 March, being one of the 8 tories who were present (4 voted on each side). See 
Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 32853 fo. 260. 
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Names and where chose 


Lancaster 
Reynolds, Fras. 
Marton, Edwd. 


Preston 

Fazakerly, Nichs. 
Starkie, Edmd. 
Newton 

Legh, Peter 
Wilbraham, Randle 
Wigan 

Barry, Hon. Richd. 
Meredith, Sir Wm. 
Clitherow 

Lister, Thos. 
Curzon, Ashn. 
Liverpool 
Salisbury, Thos. 
Hardman, John 
Leicestershire 
Palmer, Sir Thos. 
Smith, Edwd. 
Leicester 

Wright, Geo. 
Wigley, James 
Lincolnshire 

Viner, Robt. Senr. 
Whitchcot, Thos. 
Lincoln 


Monson, Hon. Geo. 


Chaplin, John 


Boston 
Bertie, Lord Robt. 
Amcotts, Chas. 


x 


CS. HL. A. 


X 


aa 


X 


Observations 


At the Horn. Did not 
Vote in the Commee. 
Neuter 


At the Horn. Did not 
Vote in the Commee. 
Neuter 


At the Horn. Voted for 
Us in the Comittee. 
At the Horn. 


At the Horn. Voted for 
Us in the Commee. 
At the Horn. 


Off with Mr. Barber. An 
Enemy. 
Neuter 


At the Horn. 
Came to Town to Vote 
for Us.1 


At the Horn. Voted for 
Us in the Commee. 
At the Horn. 


Neuter 


At the Horn. 


1Smith must have been one of those tory defaulters that Digby lamented: ‘We 
should have carry’d it... if all [tories] who were there had voted according to 
promises & separate inclinations . . . °, Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 51340 fo. 110, Digby 


to Lord Ilchester, 25 March 1755. 
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Names and where chose 


Great Grimsby 


Lock, Wm. 
Gore, John 


Stamford 
Thursby, John Harvey 
Barbor, Robt. 


Grantham 
Manners, Lord Geo. 


Cust, Sir John 

Middlesex 

Proctor, Sr. Wm. Beauchp. 
Cooke, Geo. 


Westminster 
Cornwallis, Hon. Edwd. 
Crosse, Sir John 


London 

Barnard, Sir John 
Ladbrooke, Sir Robt. 
Bethell, Slingsby 
Beckford, Wm. 


Monmouthshire 
Morgan, Wm. 
Hanbury, Capel 


Monmouth. 

Bathurst, Benjm. 
Norfolk 

Townshend, Hon. Geo. 
Wodehouse, Sir A. 


Norwich 
Hobart, Lord 
Walpole, Rt. Hon. Hor. 


Kings Lynn 
Turner, Sir John 
Walpole, Hor. 


Yarmouth 

Walpole, Rt. Hon. Sir Edwd. 
Townsend, Hon. Chas. 
Thetford 

Beauclerck, Lord Henry 
Westphaling, Herbt. Rud. 


C.S. HLL. A. 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Observations 


Neuter 


At the Horn. 
Off with Mr. Salisbury. 
A Friend. 


Off with Mr. Waller. 
An Enemy. 


Ill of a Fever. A Friend. 
At the Horn. 


Neuter 


Neuter 


Neuter 

Off with Mr. Richd. 
Beckford. À Friend. 
At the Horn. 


In the Country. 

At the Horn. 

Did not Vote in the 
Committee. 

Neuter 


Neuter 
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Names and where chose 


Castle Rising 
Howard, Hon. Thos. 


Walpole, Hon. Hor. 
Northamptonshire 
Isham, Sir Edmd. 
Cartwright, Wm. 


Northampton 
Montagu, Chas. 


Compton, Hon. Chas. 


Peterborough 


Wortley, Edwd. Senr. 


Lamb, Sir Mat. 


Brackley 
Dickinson, Marsh 
Humberstone, Thos. 


Higham Ferrers 
York, Hon. John 


Northumberland 
Middleton, Sir Wm. 


Grey, Sir Hen. 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Blackett, Sir Walter 
Ridley, Mathew 
Berwick 

Watson, Thos, 
Delaval, John 


Morpeth 
Duncomb, [Thomas] 
Ord, Robt. 


Nottinghamshire 
Sutton, Lord Robt. 


Thornhaugh, John 
Nottingham 

Howe, Lord 
Aston, Sir Wm. 


East Retford 
White, John 
Shelley, John 


C.S. H.L. A 


PN 


p4 ps 


X 


Observations 


Neuter 
At the Horn. Did not 
Vote ’til the Report. 


At the Horn. Voted for 
Us in the Commee. 


Neuter 


Off with Mr. Bodville. 
An Enemy. 


Neuter 


Of with Mr. Craster. A 
Friend. 


Off with Mr. Forrester. 
An Enemy. 


At the Horn. 


In the Country. 
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Names and where chose 


Newark 
Manners, Hon. John 
Charlton, Job Staunt. 


Oxon 


Oxford University 
Newdigate, Sir Roger 
Palmer, Peregrine 


Oxford City 
Lee, Hon. Robt. 
Rowney, Thos. 


Woodstock 
Bateman, Lord 
Keck, Anth. 


Banbury 
North, Lord 


Rutlandshire 
Noel, Thos. 
Brudenell, Hon. C. H. 


Shropshire 
Astley, Sir John 
Lyster, Richd. 


Shrewsbury 
Hill, Thos. 
Moore, Robt. 
Ludlow 
Bridgman, Hen. 
Herbert, Edwd. 
. Bridgnorth 

Grey, Hon. John 
Whitmore, Wm. 
Wenlock 


Forrester, Wm. 
Forrester, Brook 


Bishops Castle 
King, John Dashd. 


Waring, [Walter] 


Somersetshire 
Tynte, Sir Chas. Kemys 
Prowse, Thos. 


CS. H.L. A. 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Observations 


Neuter 


| Both at the Horn. 


In the Country. A Friend. 
Neuter 


In the Country. 
Neuter 


In the Country. 
At the Horn. 


Off with Ld. Robt. 
Sutton. A Friend. 


Off with Sr. Chas. 
Vernon. An Enemy. 


Voted for Us in the 


| Both at the Horn and 
Committee. 
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Names and where chose 


Bristol 
Nugent, Robt. 
Beckford, Richd. 


Bath 
Ligonier, Sir John 
Henley, Robt. 


Wells 
Digby, Lord 
'Tudway, Chas. 


Taunton 


Carpenter, Lord 
Maxwell, Robt. 


Bridgewater 
Egmont, Lord 
Balch, Robt. 


Minehead 
Whitworth, Chas. 
Boone, Danl. 


Ivelchester 
Lockyer, 'T'hos. 
Talbot, Hon. John 


Milborne Port 
Walter, Edwd. 
Medlycot, Thos. 


Hampshire 


Thistlethwayte, Alexr. 


Winchester, Margs. 


Winchester 
Carnarvon, Marqs. 
Penton, Henry 


Southampton 


Swymmer, Ant. Lang. 


Stanley, Hans 


Portsmouth 
Rowley, Sir Wm. 


Hawke, Sir Edwd. 


CS. H.L. A. 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Observations 


Off with Mr. Wm. 
Beckford. An Enemy. 
At the Horn. 


Neuter 


Neuter 


On the Circuit. An 
Enemy. 


Neuter. Voted for Us in 
the Committee. 

Off with Mr. Burrard. 
An Enemy. 


Neuter 


Of with Adml. Byng. 
An Enemy. 
At Portsmouth. A Friend. 
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Yarmouth, Isle of Wight 
Holmes, Thos. X 
Holmes, Henry X 


Petersfield 
Hamilton, Wm. Gerd. X 
Philips, Sir John X At the Horn. 


Newport, Isle of Wight 
Dummer, Thos. Lee 
Jennison, Ralph 


) Neuter 


pS pd 


Neuter 


Stockbridge 
Gibbons, John X In the Country. A Friend. 
Hay, George X 


Newton, Isle of Wight 
Barrington, Sir John 
Powell, Harct. 


L 


ymngton l 
Burrard, Harry X Off with Lord 
Winchester. A Friend. 


PA b< 


Powlett, Ld. Harry X 


Whitchurch 
Powlett, Wm. X 
Townshend, Thos. X 


Andover 
Griffin, Whitwell Col. 
Delaval, Frans. Blake 


Christ Church 
Robinson, Rt. Hon. Sir. Thos. X Neuter 
Mordaunt, John X 


Staffordshire 
Gower, Hon. Wm. Levisn. X 
Bagot, Wm. X At the Horn. 


Litchfield 
Anson, Thos. 
Vernon, Henry 


Stafford 

Chetwynd, Hon. Wm. Rd. X Confined with Illness. 
An Enemy. 

Chetwynd, Wm. X Neuter 


Tamworth 
Villiers, Hon. Thos. 
Burdet, Sir Robt. 


PS PS 


> 


P4 Ps 


At the Horn. 
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Newcastle under Lime 
Waldegrave, Hon. John X 
Gower, Hon. Bapt. Levn. X 


Suffolk 

Firebrace, Sir Cord. x At the Horn. Did not 
Vote in the Committee. 

Affleck, John x At the Horn. 

Ipswich 

Vernon, Edwd. X In the Country. 

Kent, Saml. X 


Dunwich 
Downing, Sir J. Gerd. X Neuter 
Jenyns, Soame X : 


Orford 
Legg, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Offley, John 


Alborough 
Ash, Wm. Wyndham x 
Fonnereau, Zac. Phil. K 


Sudbury 
Fonnereau, Thos. 
Walpole, Thos. 


ala 


PA PS 


Eye 
Hardinge, Nichs. X 
Clayton, Courth. X Neuter 


Bury 
Petersham, Lord 
Hervey, Hon. Felton 


pd »4 


Surry 
Onslow, Arthur 
Budgen, Thos. 


Southwark 
Belchier, Wm. 
Hammond, Wm. 


Blechinley 
Clayton, Sir Kenk. X Neuter 
Clayton, Wm. X 


In the Chair. 
Confined with Illness. 


PX 


PX 


Rygate 
York, Hon. Chas. 
Cocks, Chas. 

7 


pd pi 
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Guildford 
Onslow, Richd. X 
Elwill, Sir John X 


Gatton 
Colebrooke, James X 
Brand, Thos. X Abroad! 


Haslemere 
Molyneaux, Jas. Moore X Neuter 
Webb, Phil. Carteret X 


Sussex 


Pelham, Thos. 
Butler, John 


Chichester 
Page, John 
Keppel, Augs. 


Horsham 
Ingram, Chas. x 
Pilkingtone, Sir Lionel x Neuter 


Midhurst 
Peachy, Sir John 
Sergent, John 
Lewis 

Poole, Sir Fras. X 

Sergison, Thos. X Neuter 


x 


Neuter 
Abroad? 


4 Pd 


p PS 


New Shoreham 
Bristow, Robt. 
Stratton, Richd. 


p4 ps 


Bramber 
Malpas, Lord 
Newnham, [Nathaniel] 


Neuter 
Ditto. Voted for Us in 
the Committee. 


baria 


Steyning 
Yonge, Hitch X 
Hume, Alexr. X Neuter 


East Grinstead 
York, Hon. Jos. X Abroad? 
Webster, Sir Whistler X 


1He was probably in Italy. See Namier and Brooke, ii. 112. 
?Keppel was a naval captain, and at this time on active service in North America. 
3He was British minister at the Hague. 
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Names and where chose 


Arundell 
Colebrooke, Geo. 


Griffin, Thos. 
Warwickshire 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Craven, Wm. 


Coventry 
Greathead, Saml. 


Grove, Wm. 


Warwick 
Hilsborough, Lord 
Archer, Hen. 


Westmorland 
Dalstone, Sir Geo. 
Dalstone, John 


Appleby 
Honeywood, Philip 
Lee, Wm. 
Wiltshire 

Long, Sir Robt. 
Popham, Edwd. 


New Sarum 
Bouverie, Hon. Wm. 


Beckford, Juline 


Devizes 
Garth, John 
Willey, Wm. 


Marlborough 
Cotton, Sir John Hind 
Ward, Hon. John 


Chippenham 
Rolt, Bayntun 
Fludyer, Saml. 


Calne 
Northy, Wm. 
Duckett, Thos. 


C.S. HL. A. 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Observations 


Of with Mr. John 
Bristow. A Friend. 


At the Horn. 
Ditto. Did not vote in 
the Commee. 


At the Horn. Did not 
Vote in the Comee. 


At the Horn. 
Ditto. Did not Vote in 
the Commee. 


Neuter. Voted agst. Us 
in the Comee. 
At the Horn. 


| Both at the Horn. 


Neuter 
Do. Voted for Us in the 
Commee. 


At the Horn. 
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Names and where chose 


Malmsbury 
Bentinck, Ld. Geo. 
Fisher, Brice 


Cricklade 
Gore, Thos. 
Earle, Wm. Rawlie 


Hindon 
Richards, Bisse 
Dawkins, James 


Old Sarum 
Pultney, Lord 
Calvert, Sir Wm. 


Hettesbury 
Ash, Pierce Acourt 
A’Court, Col. Wm. 


Westbury 
Townshend, Chauncy 


Bertie, Pereg. 


Wotton Bassett 
Cresswell, Thos. Eastr. 
Probyn, John 


Ludgershall 
Bland, Sir John 
Hayward, Thos. 


Wilton 


Herbert, Hon. Robt. Sawy. 


Herbert, Hon. Wm. 


Downton 
Cope, Jas. 
Hayes, Jas. 


Great Bedwyn 
Hildyard, Sir Robt. 
Sloper, Wm. 


Worcestershire 
Coventry, Hon. B. John 
Pytts, Edmd. 


Worcester 
Vernon, Thos. 
Boulton, Hen. Crab. 


PS PS 


P pd 


P v 


CS. HL. A. . 
X 

X 
X 

x 
X 


p X 


PS 


Observations 


Neuter 


Neuter 


Neuter 


At the Horn. Did not 
Vote "til the Report. 


Neuter 
Do. 


Neuter 
At the Horn. Voted for 
Us in the Comee. 


Neuter 
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Drottwich 
Harley, Hon. Robt. X 
Foley, Thos. X 


Eversham 
Rushout, Sir John X 
Porter, John X 


Bewdley 
Finch, Hon. Wm. X 
Yorkshire 


Downe, Lord X 
D'Arcy, Sir Conyers X Neuter 


York 
Armitage, Sir John 


Lane, Geo. Fox 


| Both at the Horn. 


Abroad 
Neuter 


pa pd 


Kingston upon Hull 
Crowle, Richd. 
Manners, Ld. Robt. 


Knaresborough 
Arundel, Hon. Richd. 
Slingsby, Sir Hen. 


Scarborough 

Osbaldiston, Wm. 

Milbank, Sir Ralph 

Rippon 

Aislabie, Wm. X 

Vernon, Sir Chas. X Off with Mr. King 
Dashwood. A Friend. 


At the Horn. 


PS a 


Neuter 
Do. 


pd pd 


PS pd 


Richmond 
Ancram, Earle X 
York, John X 


Hedon 
Saunders, Chas. 


Dennis, Peter 


Borough Bridge 
Murray, Hon. Wm. X Neuter 
Bishop, Sir Cecil x 


Malton 

Finch, Hon. Hen. 

Mostyn, Hon. John 

Thirsk 

Frankland, Thos. X 
Talbot, Roger X In the Country. 


pd p< 


pA PS 
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Names and where chose 


Aldborough 
Pitt, Rt. Hon. Wm. 
Wilkinson, Andw. 


Beverley 
Codrington, Sir Wm. 


Tuffnell, John Jolliff 
Northallerton 
Lascelles, Edwin 
Lascelles, Danl. 


Pontefract 
Galway, Lord 


Freeman, Samb. 


BARONS OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS 
Hastings 

Pelham, James 
Stone, Andw. 
Sandwich 

Clevland, John 
Amyand, Claud. 


Dover 
Sackville, Lord 
Cayley, Wm. 


Romney 
Dashwood, Sir Fras. 


Furnesse, Hen. 


Hythe 
Hales, Sir Thos. 
Glanville, Wm. 


Rye 

Gybbon, Phil. 
Onslow, Geo. 
Winchelsea 

Hunter, Thos. Orby 
Nesbit, Arnold 


Seaford 


Gage, Lord 
Hay, Wm. 


CS. HL. A. 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


pa p< 


pá X 


PS v4 


X 
X 


X 


1 Sic. Sir. Richard Warwick Bampfylde is meant. 


Observations 


Neuter 


Off with Sir Rd. 
Bampfyld.! An Enemy. 


Neuter 


Neuter 


Neuter. Voted against Us 
in the Committee. 


Il! and Infirm. 


Neuter 
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Names and where chose 


WALES 


Co. Anglesea 
Bayley, Sir Niche. 


Co. Beaumaris 


Price, Richd. 


Co. Brecon 


Morgan, Thos. Senr. 


To. Brecon 


Morgan, Thos. Junr. 


Co. Cardigan 
Lloyd, John 


To. Cardigan — 
Symmonds, John 
Co. Carmarthen 
Rice, George 
Bo. Carmarthen 
Phillips, Griff. 


Co. Carnarvon 
Wynne, Sir John 


Bo. Carnarvon 
Wynne, Robt. 


Co. Denbigh 
Cotton, Sir Lynch 


Bo. Denbigh 
Middleton, Rd. 


Co. Flint 
Mostyn, Sir Thos. 


Bo. Flint 
Glynne, Sir John 


Co. Glamorgan 
Edwin, Chas. 


Bo. Cardiffe 


Mackworth, Herb. 


Co. Merioneth 
Vaughan, Wm. 


Co. Montgomery 
Kynaston, Edwd. 


C.S. H.L. A. 


Observations 


At the Horn. 


Neuter 


Ill in the Country. 


At the Horn. 


At the Horn. 


At the Horn. 


At the Horn. Voted for 
Usin the Committee. 
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Nanes and where chose 


Bo. Montgomery 
Bodville, Wm. 


Co. Pembroke 
Owen, Sir Wm. 


To. Haverfordwest 
Edwards, Wm. 


Bo. Pembroke 
Barlow, Hugh 


Co. Radnor 
Gwynne, Howel 


Bo. New Radnor 
Lewis, Thos. 
SCOTLAND 


Co. Aberdeen 
Gordon, Ld. Adam 


Co. Air 
Campbell, Jas. Muir 


Co. Argyle 
Campbell, Dugd. 


Co. Bamf. 
Duff, Hon. Jas. 


Co. Berwick 
Campbell, Hon. Alexr. Hume 


Co. Cathness & Bute 
Scott, Capt. John 


Co. Cromarty etc. 
Gordon, Sir John 


Co. Dumbarton 


Campbell, Hon. John Lt. Col. 


Co. Dumfries 
Douglas, Lord Chas. 
Co. Edinburgh 
Dundass, Robt. 

Co. Elgin 

Grant, Sir Lodk. 


Co. Fife 
St. Clair, Hon. Lt. Genl. 


C.S. H.L. A. 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Observations 


Off with Sir Wm. 
Middleton. A Friend. 


Neuter. Voted for Us in 
the Committee. 


In the Country. 


Neuter 
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Co. Forfar 

Panmure, Earle X 


Co. Haddington 

Dalrymple, Sir H. X 

Co. Inverness 

Campbell, Hon. Pryce X 


Co. Kinross etc. 
Colville, Robt. X 


Co. Kilcardin 

Carnegie, Sir Jas. X 
Stewty. Kirkudbright 

Mackye, John X 


Co. Lanerk 
Vere, James X 


Co. Linlithgow 
Hope Wier, Hon. Chas. X Abroad! 


Co. Orkney etc. 
Douglass, Capt. Jas. X 


Co. Peebles 
Dickson, John Junr. X 


Co. Perth 
Murray, Lord John X 


Co. Renfrew 
Mure, Wm. i X In Scotland. A Friend. 


Co. Ross 
Fortrose, Lord X 


Co. Roxburgh 
Scott, Walter X In Scotland. An Enemy. 


Co. Selkirk 
Elliott, Gilbt. X 


Co. Stirling ; 
Campbell, Capt. Jas. X In Scotland. A Friend. 


Co. Sutherland 
Mackay, Hon. Geo. X 


Co. Wigtown 
Stuart, Hon. Jas. X 


1 Hope Wier was abroad from Sept. 1754 to May 1756. Namier and Brooke, ii. 639. 
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ROYAL BURGHS 

Edinburgh 

Alexander, Wm. X 


Kirkwall etc. 
‘Munro, Sir Harry X 


Nairn etc. 
Campbell, John X 


Inverarie etc. 
Mitchell, Andrew X 


Inverbervie etc. 
Scott, David X Neuter 


Forfar etc. 
Leslie, Hon. Thos. X 


Kilrinnte etc. 
Erskine, Sir Harry X Neuter 
Oswald, James X 


Queensferry etc. 
Haldane, Col. Jnr. X 


Dumbarton 
Campbell, John X 


Lauder etc. 
Fletcher, Andw. X 


Selkirk etc. 
Murray, John X 


Sanquhar etc. 
Douglas, Archd. X 


Stranraer etc. 
Hamilton, John X 


Campbell Town 


Mackenzie, Hon. Jas. Sturt X 


Of the Absentees those under written were Off in Pairs! 


Sir Richd. Bampfyld Sir Wm. Codrington 
Mr. Barbar Mr. Salisbury 

Mr. Burrard Lord Winchester 
Mr. Bodville Sir Wm. Middleton 


1The parliamentary practice of ‘pairing’ seems to have been well established by 
atleast 1744. See Parliamentary Lists, p. 40. 
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Mr. Waller Lord George Manners 
Mr. Forester Lord Robt. Sutton 

. Mr. Ord Mr. Craster 
Mr. G. Colebrooke Mr. John Bristow 
Adml. Bynge Adml. Rowley 
Mr. Wm. Beckford Mr. Richd. Beckford 


Sir Chas. Vernon Mr. King Dashwood 


A Failed National Movement: the Parliamentary 
and Financial Reform Association, 1848—54 


THE ANTI-CoRN Law LEAGUE was officially dissolved in an air of 
general celebration in July 1846, yet by the end of the year a number of its 
leaders and parliamentary allies were already contemplating new fields for 
agitation. The movement which eventually emerged as a result—the Parlia- 
mentary and Financial Reform Association—failed to achieve any of its 
ends. It was, none the less, of more than passing interest for it proved to 
be the last attempt to keep the radicalism of the eighteen-forties alive and 
involved nearly all the major reformers of the period. Moreover, it was in 
some measure a transitional movement, having many of the characteristics 
of the ultimately successful moderate reform movements which began to 
emerge at the end of the following decade. This was not the case at the 
beginning, however. The political tone in 1846 remained strident and 
George Wilson, the president of the League, put the case for immediate 
political action in the strongest terms in a series of speeches in 
December.1 

There was a real danger, he argued, that success would lead to compla- 
cency and that repeal, like the Great Reform Bill, would come to be seen as 
more a symbolic than a real victory. The only way to avoid this, he believed, 
was to keep their organization in being and recommence agitation in 
favour of those measures implicit in the repeal of the Corn Laws: reform 
of the fiscal and financial system of the country in accordance with the 
principles of free trade and of lessening the burden of indirect taxation on 
the necessities of life; reform of Britain's foreign policy on the basis of 
freer and more open intercourse between nations; and finally political 
reform aimed at transferring more power from the country to the cities and 
from the ruling aristocracy to the productive middle and working 
classes. 

None of the fifty or so M.P.s who made up the hard core of radicals in 
the Commons would have dissented from this analysis, though they were 
to differ on which measures deserved priority, yet equally none was ready 
at this stage to launch a new reform movement. Parliamentary politics were 
in disarray after the collapse of Peel's government, there was a general 
election to be fought in the summer of 1847 and, in any case, all agreed that 
a breathing spell was necessary after years of agitation. Allthis was changed 
in the following year by the series of revolutionary outbreaks on the Con- 
tinent, which were bound to shake English political life out of its torpor. 
The Chartists were among the first in the field and were certainly the most 


1 Manchester Guardian, 19 Dec. 1846. 
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evident, but, in the overheated political atmosphere of early 1848, they were 
not alone in vying for political attention. And, after the collapse of the 
national Chartist movement in London in April, followed by its repression 
and gradual disintegration into its local components, others rushed in to 
fill the void. Many moderate Chartists and their middle-class allies hoped 
to salvage something from the wreckage by proposing programmes con- 
taining the essence of the Charter, without necessarily including all its 
six points or using the controversial title that Chartism had become. 
Thus during the spring groups with titles such as the Universal Suffrage 
Association or the People's League emerged, often with the support of 
eminent radicals, but opposed, as might be expected, by the all-or-nothing 
Chartists. None of these groups was to survive for long.1 

At the other end of the reformist spectrum more modest but more lasting 
groups appeared as well. The earliest of these, indeed the only one to pre- 
date the troubles of 1848, was the Birmingham Freehold Land Society. 
This was founded by James Taylor, a working man and teetotaller little 
known in Birmingham politics, but soon to receive the backing of William 
Scholefield, one of the city's members of parliament. The aim of the society 
—to break the stranglehold of the gentry and aristocracy on adjacent 
counties by the mass purchase of forty shilling freeholds and the votes they 
brought with them—was not new. The Anti-Corn Law League had re- 
sorted to this in its last years with some success in individual elections and 
in preparation for the general election which repeal had saved them from 

' having to fight. When Taylor revived the scheme in late 1847, however, it 
seemed pointless and little attention was paid to it. The events of the next six 
months were fully to justify his initiative.” 

Another important provincial move originated in Liverpool. There, in 
April 1848, a number of prominent businessmen founded the Liverpool 
Financial Reform Association, the objects of which were the reduction of 
government expenditure and a more equitable system of taxation. Many 
of its members, including the president, Robertson Gladstone, the brother 
of the future prime minister, came into the movement from an agitation for 
the reduction of the tea duty, and, while some had been Leaguers and most 
had connections with the chamber of commerce, municipal politics or 
political reform groups, they were, as a body, inexperienced in massagitation. 
Nonetheless, in the still unhealthy state of the economy in 1848, theirs was 


1In addition to the works on Chartism by M. Hovell, R. G. Gammage and others, 
the biographies of individual leaders, particularly A. R. Schoyen on G. J. Harney, 
J. Saville on Ernest Jones, and D. Read and E. Glasgow on Feargus O’Connor, 
all deal extensively with the events of 1848. But to recapture the confused and bitter 
mood of that spring and summer there is no substitute for the Northern 
Star. 

20n the early history of the Birmingham Freehold Land Society see J. E. Ritchie, 
Freehold Land Societies: their history, present position and claims (1853); Cobden 
to Sturge, 28 Sept. 1848 (British Library, Additional MS. 43656); Cobden to Walms- 
ley, 4 Oct. 1848, quoted in H. M. Walmsley, The Life of Sir Joshua Walmsley 
(1879), pp. 201-2; Birmingham Journal, 30 Sept. 1848. 
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an appealing programme and during the remainder of the year several 
similar societies were founded in major provincial cities.1 

Of all the movements which emerged in 1848 the Liverpool Financial 
Reform Association, if only because it was to survive the longest, was prob- 
ably the most important; but it did not appear so at the time. More exciting, 
because it involved all the parliamentary radicals and seemed likely to 
be able to tap the organizational network of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
was the movement for what came to be called the Little Charter. This was 
launched within days of the collapse of the national Chartist movement at 
a meeting held in London on 13 April. Joseph Hume, Richard Cobden 
and Sir Joshua Walmsley were appointed to serve as officers by the fifty- 
one M.P.s present and a resolution was adopted calling in general terms for 
financial as well as political reform.2 The specific programme endorsed 
by the radical caucus was entirely political, however, and its four points— 
household suffrage, the ballot, triennial parliaments and more equal 
electoral districts (the Little Charter)—were to remain the basis for annual 
motions by Hume in the Commons for the next few years. 

Two weeks later, in an attempt to give organizational backing to this 
programme, Cobden went to Manchester and at a meeting of the leaders of 
the League it was decided that George Wilson should send out a circular 
to all who had contributed £5 or more to League funds, asking whether 
they believed such a programme ‘would afford a system of representation 
such as the middle classes now partially enfranchised would generally 
acquiesce in, and which the unenfranchised classes would accept’,3 and 
beyond that whether they would support a campaign in favour of the four 
points. 

The response to the London and Manchester meetings was immediate 
and apparently overwhelming. Well over one hundred reform meetings 
were held, local associations were established and within a month some 
2,700 replies had been received to Wilson's circular, the great majority 
enthusiastically favourable. For a few extraordinary weeks it seemed 
that the Chartist collapse had not marked an ending but rather the open- 
ing for a new more broadly-based and better-organized movement. A 
petitioning campaign was launched in support of Hume's motion and care 
was taken to do this with a professionalism which would avoid the bad 
reputation which mass petitioning had gained as a result of Chartist 
efforts. No one, of course, expected success in this first campaign. What 


1The main source on the Liverpool Financial Reform Association is W. N. 
Calkins, ‘A Victorian free trade lobby’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., xiii (1960-1), 
9o-104. As an indication of how widely the movement had spread within a year, 
see the report of Archibald Prentice’s tour of the provincial reform societies in the 
Manchester Examiner, 27 Oct. 1849. (This report is missing from the files in the 
British Library newspaper library at Colindale, but is included in the Place Col- 
lection of Newspaper Cuttings (Set 48) in the British Library.) 

2 The Times, 15 Apr. 1848. 

3 Manchester Examiner, 29 Apr. 1848; Cobden to Walmsley, 28 Apr. 1848, 
quoted in Walmsley, pp. 194-5. 
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the parliamentary radicals sought was a respectable minority for their 
programme on which they could build, and this they got, but only just. 
Though defeated overwhelmingly, Hume's motion did receive eight-four 
votes.1 

Yet, despite Cobden's assertion a month later that the movement was 
at a stage the League had taken five years to reach,2 this marked the end of 
effective reform activity during 1848. The political temperature cooled as 
rapidly as it had heated up: the number of meetings dropped off drastically, 
many local associations appear to have vanished and, most important of all, 
no move was made to create a national association which could hold together 
the scattering forces of reformers after their parliamentary defeat. There 
were a few, however, who did not give up hope at this point and chief among 
them was Sir Joshua Walmsley. Walmsley, M.P. for Leicester and one of 
the most advanced of middle-class radicals,3 was unwilling to allow the 
political hopes of 1848 simply to die away. In the autumn he embarked on 
a tour of the North, aimed particularly at convincing the financial reformers 
of his native city of Liverpool to adopt political reform and at prodding the 
Manchester reformers into renewing the role of leadership they had taken 
in the spring. The results of his tour were not auspicious. The Liverpool 
financial reformers refused to broaden their progamme and the Manchester 
radicals proved almost equally cautious. The case of the Liverpudlians 
is not hard to understand. Many members of the Financial Reform 
Association were not political radicals: even at the height of the national 
fervour for parliamentary reform in 1848 the Association (as distinct from 
some of its members) had never flirted with the issue, and it was certainly 
not likely to do so now. 

Manchester is more of a puzzle. All the League leaders had been sup- 
porters of Hume’s four points in May, yet, by September, most had cooled 
considerably. While Wilson remained an ardent supporter of a political 
reform campaign, Cobden had all but abandoned the idea.4 Increasingly 
he was convinced that the electorate did not wish for a new reform bill, 
citing the Liverpool financial reformers among others as evidence, and that 
the existing house of commons would not pass one. Indeed he believed that 
the only issue on which the middle class could be aroused was financial 

lFor the development of the campaign see the Daily News and Manchester 
Examiner for May and June 1848; for the parliamentary debate on Hume's motion 
see Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd ser., xcix, cols. 879-966; c, cols. 156—226. 

2 Manchester Examiner, 15 July 1848. 

3On Walmsley see the biography of him by his son cited above. There is also a 
brief notice in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

*On the differing attitudes of Cobden, Bright and Wilson towards a new reform 
agitation see the letters of Bright to Cobden and Cobden to Bright for Sept. 1848- 
Jan. 1849 in the British Library (Add. MSS. 43383 and 43649 respectively) and 
also the letters of both men to Wilson in the Wilson papers in the Manchester 
Reference Library (M 20). Much of this material has been summarized in D. Read, 
Cobden and Bright (1967), ch. iii, section 5; and some of the letters in the British 
Library collection were printed in J. Morley, The Life of Richard Cobden (1906), 
ch. xx, and G., M. Trevelyan, The Life of John Bright (1913), chs. viii-ix. 
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reform and that the only feasible way of altering the balance of the house of 
commons was through the laborious process of purchasing forty shilling 
freehold votes in counties. 

As a result, during the autumn, Cobden embarked on a number of new 
projects. The first of these was the foundation of a London-based freehold 
land society, similar to and closely linked with the Birmingham society. 
Cobden's second and most publicized project was his so-called People's 
Budget proposing drastic cuts in government expenditure, particularly 
for defence, coupled with sweeping reductions or abolition of most customs 
and excise duties. He unveiled this proposal in a letter to the Liverpool 
financial reformers and succeeded late in the year in getting the Financial 
Reform Association to adopt it as their official programme. This national 
economy campaign with its emphasis on the reduction of military expendi- 
ture led Cobden naturally into a third area, the peace movement. The 
Peace Society, a largely Quaker group led by such men as Joseph Sturge, 
was already active in the field and Cobden began negotiations with Sturge 
late in 1848 in the hope of mounting a campaign of mass meetings and peti- 
tions in support of a motion on the arbitration of international disputes which 
he proposed to introduce in parliament early in the new year.1 

John Bright, himself a Quaker, could hardly dissent from this programme 
but he was convinced that Cobden was making a disastrous tactical error 
in taking up these new projects. Neither the peace nor the retrenchment 
campaigns could succeed without a prior reform of parliament, he believed, 
and the forty shilling freehold movement, however laudable in itself, he 
regarded as both too slow and too piecemeal to bring about a fundamental 
change in the political balance of power. Tactically then Bright was closer 
to Wilson than to Cobden, but both were a good deal more circumspect 
than they had been earlier in the year. They agreed with Walmsley that 
the Manchester reformers should take a lead by holding a mass meeting 
early in 1849 before parliament reconvened; but while they refused to 
accept Cobden’s view that the meeting should confine itself to financial 
reform, they did not in practice go much further. 

Wilson, as chairman of the meeting held in the Free Trade Hall early in 
January, took care evenhandedly to welcome the formation of both financial 
and political reform groups. Then, after Cobden spoke on financial reform 
and moved that Manchester should co-operate with those already in the 
field, Milner Gibson, Bright’s colleague as M.P. for the city, gave a moder- 
ately reformist speech prefatory to a motion advocating parliamentary re- 
form in principle but avoiding any detailed proposals. Bright, as might be 

1On Cobden’s People’s Budget see Tracts of the Liverpool Financial Reform 
Association (Liverpool, 1851); Cobden to Bright 16 and 23 Nov. 1848 (Add. MS. 
43649). Cobden’s role in the peace movement and the importance he attached to it 
is best seen in his correspondence with Joseph Sturge from the summer of 1848 
onwards (Add. MSS. 43656, 43722 and 50131). In these letters more than anywhere 
else Cobden spelled out his views on the links between the retrenchment and peace 


campaigns and his belief that the 40s freehold movement was the best means of 
promoting both. 
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expected, gave a much more fiery reform speech; but he ended, not witha 
call for a national reform movement, but with a motion to set up a local 
registration society to help expand the number of forty shilling freeholders 
and co-operate with other similar groups.1 

This was hardly the prize that Walmsley had hoped to bring from the 
North but he remained undaunted, though he was compelled to trim his 
sails to compensate for the disappointingly light breeze from Lancashire. 
Late in 1848, while Cobden, Bright and Wilson were thrashing out the 
terms of the new year’s meeting in Manchester, Walmsley, Cobden and a 
few of the League leaders in London discussed the possibility of starting 
a reform movement in the metropolis.2 Early in December two of this 
group called on the ageing but still ubiquitous Francis Place to obtain his 
co-operation in canvassing opinion and drafting an address. Place obliged 
with a rough draft of a circular espousing Hume’s four points under the 
banner heading of the ‘Great Reform League’. Cobden objected, though 
apparently at this stage only to a few points in the wording and to the 
grandiose title; but by January 1849 he had grown cooler. In recounting 
the Manchester meeting to Place he noted that ‘there were 7 or 8,000 
persons present—a large majority working people, and I was struck with 
the fact that there was a more hearty response to the money question than 
to any appeals about the suffrage’.3 Indeed, Cobden argued that the better 
sort of artisan was disillusioned with political reform as a result of the failure 
of Chartism and, while he believed the Londoners should go ahead with 
their plans, he urged them not to go beyond what had been done in 
Manchester. 

Walmsley and Place complied. The plan for a Great Reform League 
was shelved and in its place they distributed a circular reproducing the 
Manchester resolutions along with a call for a meeting of reformers to be 
held at the end of the month. About 200 men were invited (of whom some 
eighty attended) and the resolutions drawn up by Place and proposed at the 
meeting followed almost word for word the proceedings at Manchester. 
Walmsley was unable to attend and Place, preferring to work behind the 
scenes, did not, but it went off exactly as planned. A Metropolitan Financial 
Reform Association was established with those who attended automatically 

1 Manchester Examiner, 13 Jan. 1849. 

2'The following account of the early history of the Reform Association in London 
is based on the Francis Place Collection of Newspaper Cuttings in the British Library. 
There are twelve volumes devoted to this period, three for 1848 (Set 47) and nine 
for 1849-52 (Set 48). Eleven of these consist of chronologically arranged cuttings 
from major London and provincial newspapers, with occasional leaflets and circulars 
added. But one volume in Set 48 is devoted almost exclusively to the early history 
of the Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association and contains, in addition 
to newspaper cuttings, a large number of publications of the Association as well as 
original correspondence between Place and others involved in its beginnings. Place 
entitled this volume ‘Papers headed Financial and Parliamentary Reform’ and it 
will be referred to hereafter as Set 48 Reform to distinguish it from the others. 

3Cobden to Place, 16 Jan. 1849 (Place Collection, Set 48 Reform); for Place’s 
replies see Place to Cobden, 23 Jan. and 5 Feb. 1849 (Add. MS. 43668). 
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becoming its council, a business committee was appointed to draw up a 
constitution, and Walmsley was elected chairman in his absence. 

At this point, however, the situation began to get out of the control of 
its original planners. A fraction of the business committee—which turned 
out to have majority support—was unwilling to work within the confines of 
the Manchester model and in February began to reorganize the Association 
in accordance with its own aims. The regulations were altered to include 
anyone paying over £10 per annum automatically on the council, the pro- 
gramme was extended to include Hume's four points, and the name was 
changed to the Metropolitan Financial and Parliamentary Reform As- 
sociation. Early in May the council went one step further, and, arguing that 
no substantial financial reform was possible within the existing political 
framework, declared that ‘the means and energies of the Association shall 
in the first instance be directed to the attainment of an effectual reform of 
the Representative System'.! The last and logical step was taken at the 
first public meeting of the Association held later in May at which its name 
was changed from ‘Financial and Parliamentary’ to ‘Parliamentary and 
Financial’. 

Place, annoyed and affronted by these developments, abandoned any 
active role in the Association; but Walmsley, probably pleased and certainly 
desirous of retaining his leadership, went along. After all, the association 
he had sought to found in support of the Little Charter had at last come into 
existence. It was not yet, nor could it be, a purely parliamentary reform 
association. Its origins and cumbersome title indicated how dependent it 
still was on a variety of interests. The most that Walmsley dared do at this 
stage was give greater emphasis to the parliamentary reform programme 
embodied within Hume’s four points (to which a fifth, the abolition of 
property qualifications for M.P.s, was added during the summer), but he 
could not afford to omit constant references to the financial reformers and 
the forty shilling freehold movement. Indeed in the same month that the 
Association gave pride of place of parliamentary over financial reform in its 
title, Walmsley presided at a meeting to establish a freehold land society 
in conjunction with the Association. Undoubtedly he hoped this would 
gradually blend into the larger movement, just as he continued to try to 
get the financial reformers to see the hopelessness of a separate struggle, but 
for the moment he had to cast his net wide if his new association was to 
become the basis for a national campaign. 

Once its internal transformation was complete, the Association was able 
to emerge as a public body and for some six months its work went smoothly. 
The first aim was to build a popular and organizational base in London. 
This was done through a series of meetings held in the late spring and 
summer in major districts of the metropolis, culminating in a mass meeting 
at Drury Lane theatre in August, where an optimistic account of the 
Association’s proceedings was given and the council’s decision ‘to extend 

1 Metropolitan Financial and Parliamentary Reform Association circular, 2 May 
1849 (Place Collection, Set 48 Reform). 
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the operations of the Society over the whole kingdom'! was announced. 
This second and more ambitious phase of the agitation utilized the tech- 
niques made familiar by the Anti-Corn Law League—roving lecturers, the 
distribution of reform tracts and above all a tour of major provincial centres 
by the national leaders, particularly Walmsley and George Thompson 
(who had himself been a League lecturer after making his reputation in the 
anti-slavery movement). This provincial campaign began in October and 
continued into the winter with widely-scattered meetings in the South and 
Midlands, and, more intensively, in the extreme North of England and 
Scotland. 

The geographical gap in between was filled largely by the Manchester 
Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association which had developed 
parallel with the London body but more cautiously.2 The proceedings of 
the January conference were reaffirmed at a meeting in February which also 
decided to plan for the formation of an association. Provincial opinion was 
then tested by correspondence and roving emissaries, and in May the 
Manchester radicals established the formal machinery of a Reform As- 
sociation. Once this was done, they became as active as the Londoners, 
most notably through a saturation tour of the North and Midlands by 
Archibald Prentice. Yet, for all this activity, the Lancashire group re- 
mained distinct from the Metropolitan Association in a number of ways. 
Like the Londoners they went through a series of titles before arriving at 
Parliamentary and Financial Reform, but the transformation took longer in 
the North and, while Hume's Little Charter was a frequent theme of the 
meetings during Prentice's travels, equal if not greater emphasis was given 
to financial reform and the forty shilling freehold movement. An agreed 
programme and order of priorities, and still more a precise relationship, 
between London and the North remained to be defined. 

Even so, the country was being organized and agitated, and by the end of 
the year Walmsley optimistically replaced Metropolitan with National in 
the title of the Association and set the stage for a very ambitious campaign 
during 1850. At a private meeting in December, it was agreed that the 
national organization should be tightened up, that mass meetings should 
be held in all major cities in the country, that a fighting fund of £10,000 
should be raised and that a national delegates' conference should be held in 
the spring. All these measures were announced and officially endorsed at a 
new year's gathering of the Association in London. 

The most important occasion planned for the year, the delegates’ con- 
ference held in April, was an impressive affair. Most radicals of national 
status attended and during the proceedings the leadership of the Association 
was able to achieve all its objects. The plans agreed to in December were 


1Metropolitan Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association circular, x9 
July 1849 (ibid.). 

20n the movement in Manchester see Manchester Examiner, 3 Feb., 26 May, and 
27 Oct. 1849. 

3 The Times, 24-6 Apr. 1850. 
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reaffirmed, as was the programme of the Association (a Chartist amendment 
to adopt universal suffrage rather than household suffrage being over- 
whelmingly defeated). As a reminder of the Association's origins there were 
also calls for expanding the forty shilling freehold movement (pressed in 
particular by Cobden) and for closer co-operation with the financial re- 
form associations, in addition to the emphasis which was naturally placed 
on the creation of new branches of the Reform Association itself. But the 
Association did not stop at this. So great was the confidence generated by 
the delegates' conference that the business committee appointed to propose 
specific plans for the future recommended, in addition to the familiar 
methods of agitation, an electoral policy of support for reform candidates 
only, ‘regardless of . . . [the] immediate success [of this policy] or if its 
operation on either of the aristocratic parties’.! Though it remained cautious 
enough to recommend this only where reformers were well organized, the 
Association clearly believed that it was on the verge of repeating the successes 
of the Anti-Corn Law League. 

Unfortunately for the Association, however, the delegates’ conference 
was almost the only thing and very nearly the last thing that went well during 
1850. As early as February the leaders of the Association began to quarrel, 
primarily it seems over tactics and finance,” and on every count the sceptics 
were proved correct. By the end of the year the Association had been able 
to raise less than thirty per cent of the projected £10,000 fund.? Worse still, 
the movement remained dangerously narrowly-based, both in London and 
the provinces. In the capital the failure to win the Chartists as allies was 
particularly discouraging. Relations between the two movements will be 
discussed in greater detail later on: suffice it to say for the present that, after 
a period of growing friendliness in 1849, the opponents of co-operation 
within Chartism gained the ascendancy during 1850, thus frustrating one 
of the most important aims of the Reform Association. 

Even more dispiriting was the comparative failure of the Association to 
become what it had purported to be for more than a year, national in scope. 
Most of its inadequate financial support still came from its original London 
backers and, of the 223 meetings, soirées, and conferences of the Association 
held during 1850 all but ninety-nine took place in the metropolis. For all 
the Association’s efforts the provinces remained largely wrapped up in their 
own concerns. Birmingham, with Cobden’s active support, continued to 
concentrate on the forty shilling freehold movement. Indeed, after the 
first meeting of delegates of Freehold Land Societies from all over Britain 
held in Birmingham in November 1849, that movement was as national in 

1National Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association (N.P.F.R.A.) 
circular, 27 Apr. 1850 (Place Collection, Set 48). 

2Cobden to Samuel Morley, 19 Feb. 1850 (Add. MS. 43668). 

3A full account of the financial status and activities of the Reform Association 
during 1850 was given in N.P.F.R.A., Annual Report (1850). The Reformer’s 
Almanack and Political Year-Book, published in Oct. 1849, indicates that initially 
the Association was thinking even more ambitiously and unrealistically in terms of 
a £50,000 fighting fund. 
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scope as the National Reform Association itself, for at this conference it 
was decided to create a Freehold Land Societies Union under the auspices 
of the Birmingham society and to start a publication, The Freeholder, to 
promote the cause nationally.! Also working out of Birmingham, Sturge 
and the Peace Society, again with Cobden's help, were planning for another 
parliamentary debate on arbitration as well as for a series of national and 
international peace congresses. At the same time, in Liverpool and else- 
where, the financial reformers still refused to link themselves with the 
National Reform Association; and, as for Manchester, most of the energy 
devoted to the reform movement there in 1849 was redirected to local issues, 
especially education, during 1850. 

Elsewhere, while local branches of the Association had been set up all 
over the country, too often the initiative appears to have come from London 
and many local groups seem to have survived in name only. Even where 
this was not true, links between these local societies and the London As- 
sociation tended to be weak (as the chronic lack of provincial financial 
support demonstrated). To their credit the Association's leaders were aware 
of most of these problems at the beginning of the year—and of all of them 
by its end—and important attempts were made to correct them. At the 
April delegates’ conference the executive committee was directed to re- 
structure the organization to meet the objections of its democratic critics 
and close the gap between London and the provinces. During the summer 
it produced and the council accepted a radical series of reforms. The £10 
qualification for council membership was dropped: thereafter every member 
(anyone paying a shilling or more per annum) could vote for or serve as a 
member of the council. At the same time the needs of the provinces were 
catered for by making the chairman of every branch society with more than 
fifty members an ex officio member of the council and providing for the 
election of additional members from branch societies in accordance with 
their size.2 
. Whether these reforms would have sufficed to reverse what was clearly 
becoming a dangerous loss of momentum is debatable. In any case help 
came to the Association in the new year from a most unexpected source, 
the prime minister. Early in 1851 Lord John Russell announced his con- 
version to parliamentary reform. He had been contemplating such a step 
for nearly a year as a means of maintaining radical support for his govern- 
ment and it was in a vain attempt to ward off a radical-sponsored motion to 
reduce the county franchise that he finally pledged, in February, to intro- 
duce a reform bill in 1852.3 

Russell did not give specific details at this time but his declaration by 
itself changed the political climate completely. Suddenly the National 
Reform Association was transformed from a radical fringe group attempting 


1 Birmingham Journal, 17 Nov. 1849; Cobden to Bright, 1 Oct. 1849 (Add. MS. 
43649). 

2N.P.F.R.A. circular 8 July 1850 (Place Collection, Set 48). 

3Hansard, 3, cxiv, cols. 850-71. 
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to keep alive a nearly dead issue into a pressure group attempting to influence 
* the course of government policy. As a result, a series of monthly soirées 
planned late in 1850 and timed, coincidentally, to begin in February proved 
not the embarrassing failures they might have been, but well-publicized 
successes. Audiences were large and many prominent radicals, some of 
whom had hitherto done little for the Association, volunteered to speak. 
The biggest catch was Richard Cobden, who appeared before the fourth 
soirée in May in the unaccustomed role of prodigal son. Though a member 
of the Association and its council from the beginning he admitted that, 


I have taken no very prominent or active part in the agitation . . . But I come before 
you here tonight . . . because I wish to show that I consider . . . this question 
which you have in hand is the most practical question which politicians can have 
to deal with . . . Therefore, I do not care from this moment if you leave out of 
your programme the words ‘financial reform’. Give me Parliamentary Reform 
and I will take my chance of getting all the rest.1 


From the author of the 1848 People’s Budget this was an extraordinary 
declaration and inevitably others began to fall into line. Thus, while the 
National Association was planning for an autumn and winter campaign 
designed to place maximum pressure on parliament when it re-convened 
in 1852, and opened with a meeting in Manchester in September, the 
Lancashire radicals also began to take some initiative.? This was done with 
great care in order to assure maximum support in the North and avoid any 
appearance of competition with Walmsley’s National Association. ‘They 
proposed to hold a private preliminary conference of reformers from Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire at which a programme based on Hume’s annual motion 
as slightly amended by Bright would be drawn up and then proposed to a 
public conference convened under the auspices of the Manchester Parlia- 
mentary and Financial Reform Association to which Walmsley and 
Thompson would be invited. 

This series of negotiations and conferences went nearly as planned. The 
Yorkshire reformers, though more cautious than their Lancashire counter- 
parts, eventually agreed on a proposal which differed somewhat in wording 
but little in substance from the programme of the National Association. 
Unfortunately for the public meeting in December, however, these differ- 
ences were sufficient to cause an angry debate between Bright and the repre- 
sentatives from London, particularly George Thompson. The issue be- 
tween them was the terms to be used to describe those to be admitted to 
the suffrage and, though such questions as the definition of a ratepayer 
involved complex technical matters open to misunderstanding, the heat 
generated by the debate was hardly justified by the questions at issue. Its 


1N.P.F.R.A., National Reform Tracts (1851), pp. 25-6, 32. On the earlier soirées 
see N.P.F.R.A circular, 20 Jan. 1851 (Place Collection, Set 48). 

2O0n the preparations for the Manchester conference see Cobden to Bright, 
Sept.-Dec. 1851 (Add. MS. 43649); Bright to Cobden, Sept.-Nov. 1851 (Add. 
MS. 43383); Bright to Wilson, Sept.-Dec. 1851 (M 20). 
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virulence derived from something else, an arrogance on the part of the 
northerners, who now had a programme of their own and felt they were 
better equipped to lead a national movement than Walmsley, and a cor- 
responding fear on the part of Walmsley that the old Leaguers were trying 
to displace him. Luckily for the movement as a whole, however, the leader- 
ship on both sides recognized the need to close ranks, for only with the 
North and the Reform Association united was there any chance of pressing 
the government into proposing a major bill. Not surprisingly then the 
differences were carefully glossed over at a public meeting held in the Free 
Trade Hall that same evening. 

Though some of the bitterness of the Manchester conference surfaced 
again in a few of the meetings held before the new session of parliament, 
the mood of the public meeting was carefully perpetuated by most radical 
leaders. So much so that when Russell introduced his meagre reform pro- 
posal in February they felt sufficiently strong and united to dismiss it as 
totally inadequate and pledge themselves to press for a sweeping measure.” 
At this point, however, parliamentary in-fighting intervened to smash the 
hopes of the reformers as rapidly as they had been raised by Russell's 
conversion a year before. By one of those temporary coalitions of incom- 
patible forces which plagued parliamentary politics throughout the eighteen- 
fifties, Russell was defeated before his bill received its second reading. 
'This unexpected development was catastrophic for the National Reform 
Association, as its annual delegates’ conference in March demonstrated.3 
Forbearance, which the prospects of reform had imposed on the advocates 
of universal suffrage, was now cast aside. There were more frequent and 
bitter Chartist interruptions than at any comparable meeting since the 
earliest days of the Reform Association. 'l'he leaders of the Association 
were accused of excluding working-class members from a proper share in 
the organization, universal suffrage amendments had to be beaten back and 
Walmsley was reduced to pleading for unity and a return to the fighting 
spirit of the eighteen-thirties in order to hold the movement together. 

Yet this, as even Walmsley must have sensed, was no longer possible. 
Reform, at least for the foreseeable future, was a dead issue. Worse still, 
even the unity among middle-class reformers achieved during 1851 was a 
victim of the political débácle of February. None of the Manchester leaders 
attended the Reform Association's stormy delegates’ conference, for they 
were once again obsessed with other issues. The Tory government which 
replaced Russell's ministry was ambivalent on free trade and the Manchester 
men felt obliged to revive the League and abandon the question of political 


1The fullest account of the conference is in the Manchester Examiner, 6 Dec. 
1851. On the strained relations between the London and Manchester reformers 
see Walmsley, pp. 230—2; Bright to Cobden, 26 Sept. 1851 (Add. MS. 43383). 

2O0n the reaction to Russell’s reform bill see Hansard, 3, cxix, the speeches by 
Hume, cols. 268—70, Bright, cols. 281-8, and Walmsley, cols. 296—7. 

3For the 1852 Reform Association delegates’ conference see The Times, 3 and 4 
March 1852. 
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reform at least until the Tories were forced to accept repeal or a new free 
trade government could be formed. Unfortunately this was not to happen 
until the end of the year and, even when it did and the new Whig-Peelite 
coalition renewed Russell's reform pledge, the old forces proved beyond 
regrouping. 

As so often before, Cobden was one of the main obstacles. He was no 
longer, it is true, riding his forty shilling freehold hobby-horse, for that 
movement too had been hurt by the political shifts of 1852. Though the 
number of societies and members kept on growing and national delegates’ 
conferences continued to be held, the movement as a mass popular move- 
ment was dying. Many of the societies survived, but increasingly they did 
so in a staid businesslike way as joint stock companies, and The Freeholder 
quietly ceased publication in 1852.1 But if Cobden had lost much of his 
enthusiasm for this cause, he had picked up another in the secret ballot.” 
His reasoning was sound enough. Any government, he argued, could pre- 
tend to liberalism by offering an extended suffrage or the redistribution of 
seats but so limit these reforms as to make them meaningless. But the 
ballot was a different question, a yes or no question, by which radical sheep 
could be separated from Whiggish goats. 

When Cobden began to take this line Walmsley was understandably 
furious. Hoping for the rapid revival of the reform movement, he regarded 
Cobden as a wrecker in much the same way that he had earlier criticized 
Cobden’s digressions into the peace movement. Hume agreed and wrote 
to Cobden urging him not to desert the admittedly ailing and financially 
hard-pressed Reform Association in favour of a ballot agitation. Cobden as 
vehemently denied that he had any such intention, but he was being less 
than frank, for at this time he did give some support to a separate ballot 
society then being formed in London. Indeed he had clearly ceased to 
believe in the revival of the reform agitation, as his dealings not only with 
Walmsley but with his Manchester friends indicated. Early in 1853, for 
the first time in their long association, Cobden refused to share a platform 
with Bright and Wilson at a Manchester meeting on the grounds that it was 
ill timed and that its prospects of influencing either the government or 
public opinion were nil.3 

Bright and Wilson held their meeting anyway, just as Walmsley tried to 
keep the Reform Association going, but the spirit had gone out of the move- 
ment. The government put off the introduction of its reform bill until 


1On the later history of the Freehold Land Societies movement see Ritchie, 
Freehold Land Societies; and the coverage of the later delegates’ conferences in the 
Birmingham Journal, 30 Nov. 1850 and the Daily News, 25 Nov. 1851 and 9 Dec. 
1852. See also the last issue of The Freeholder which was published on 28 Aug. 
1852. 

2Cobden to Bright, 3o July 1852 (Add. MS. 43649); Cobden to John Jenkins, 
23 Oct. 1852 and Hume to Cobden, 27 Oct. 1852 (Add. MS. 43668); Walmsley, 
pp. 274-81. 

3 Cobden to Bright, 13 and 17 Jan. 1853 (Add. MS. 43650); Bright to Cobden, 
3, 5 and 14 Jan. 1853 (Add. MS. 43383). 
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1854, which indicated not only internal government divisions but the lack 
of any effective outside support for it, and by the end of 1853 few believed 
that a major bill was likely. To understand the new climate it is only 
necessary to compare the reception by the Reform Association of Russell's 
1852 and 1854 reform proposals. ‘There was little to choose between them. 
The 1854 bill went further in disfranchising small boroughs rather than 
clumsily grouping them together, but it was less liberal in its franchise 
provisions and in not providing for the abolition of property qualifications 
for M.P.s. Yet Walmsley managed to convince himself that, 


The clumsy contrivance, the timidity that had marked the . . . [1852 bill] were 
nowhere traceable here. As clause succeeded clause, it became evident that a 
generous measure of reform was now offered to the nation. True the measure in- 
cluded no item of Mr. Hume's yearly motion. In all its bearings, however, it 
was calculated so materially to improve the working of the representative system, 
that, at my instigation the Reform Association formally determined to give it 
hearty support.1 


The contrast with the confident criticism of two years earlier could hardly 
have been greater. i 

Of course, by this time, the bill and its public reception meant little. 
When Russell introduced his measure, war with Russia was imminent, and 
he first postponed and then, after war had been declared, withdrew his bill. 
The Crimean war had claimed its first among many political victims; and 
with Russell’s bill died the National Parliamentary and Financial Reform 
Association as well. But to claim that it was the war which killed the 
Reform Association would be misleading. The war and the withdrawal of 
Russell's second reform bill simply proved the final blow to a movement 
which had been all but moribund since the withdrawal of Russell's first bill. 
Indeed the war came almost as a kindness to the leaders of the Association, 
since it provided them with an excuse for the quiet interment of a movement 
which had never really taken root at all. As to why it had never taken root, 
there were many eminent radicals ready to offer explanations. Most of 
these were variations on a central theme: that the Association had moved too 
fast without taking care to consolidate its gains, that its leaders had confused 
the trappings of a public movement with the reality of organized popular 
backing, that in its anxiety to create a broad base of support it had frequently 
offended moderate reformers without winning the trust of ultra-radicals, 
and that, as a result, it had found itself a movement of leaders with few 
followers, almost no funds, only a skeletal organization and an ambiguous 
programme. 

As early as the autumn of 1849 Cobden was lecturing Walmsley and 
Thompson on their shortcomings. He admitted they had done much to 
heal class divisions, ‘but that good being done I have not disguised from 
them that mere public demonstrations without an organised system of 


1Walmsley, pp. 285-6; for the provisions of Russell's two reform proposals see 
Hansard, 3, cxix, cols. 252-68; cxxx, cols. 491—512. 
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working will do nothing'.! This, to be sure, was written when Cobden 
had reservations about any broad reform movement but, even after he had 
come to support it, his criticisms of the Reform Association were no less 
stringent. He frequently complained about George Thompson’s flirtations 
with Chartism and, of the great reform meeting in Manchester in December 
1851, he wrote, 


... the proceedings went off well in spite of the most foolish conduct imaginable 
on the part of Sir Joshua Walmsley and his follower George Thompson who tried 
to play the part of Feargus O'Connor but with only eight supporters. Sir Joshua 
must certainly not calculate upon any money support from the wealthy reformers 
of this part of the kingdom.2 


Nor, within a few months, could Walmsley count even on Cobden's support. 
By late 1852 Cobden had come to the conclusion that the National Reform 
Association was probably hurting the cause of reform, so loose and in- 
adequate was its backing and organization. 

Bright, who had supported a reform movement even when Cobden had 
doubts, at first took a more positive view of the Reform Association, em- 
phasizing the degree to which it had promoted class harmony and the 
‘zeal which Walmsley has aroused'.? But by 1851 he was as alarmed as 
Cobden at the effects of ‘the hardly disguised Chartism of Walmsley’4 
on potential middle-class supporters and generally contemptuous of the 
Association’s handling of its relations with local groups, and, for that 
matter, of its organization generally. When Walmsley planned a reform 
meeting in Manchester for September 1851, yet failed to consult anyone 
locally about his plans, Bright was furious. ‘I think it injudicious,’ he 
wrote, ‘if not ill natured and foolish to have these meetings here and to 
arrange them without even consulting Wilson . . ., but then the London... 
Association don't seem very skilful in the science of obtaining political 
changes'.5 By the end of the following year he had become totally disgusted 
with the Reform Association, if anything more so than Cobden. 

'The strictures of Cobden and Bright cannot of course be taken at face 
value. As leaders of the most successful mass movement of the period they 
inevitably assumed the role of teachers and critics. At the same time there 
is much evidence to support the validity of their criticisms. 'T'he most im- 
portant example was the enormous gap between the ambitious plans an- 
nounced early in 1850 and the meagre results achieved by the end of that 
year. Clearly the National Reform Association had overreached itself. 
During the summer, as these problems became apparent, the Association 
had restructured its organization, but this, of course, should have preceded 
not followed the announcement of its goals; nor is there much indication that 


1 Cobden to Bright, 1 Oct. 1848 (Add. MS. 43649). 

2 Cobden to his wife, 4 Dec. 1851 (Add. MS. 50749). 

3 Bright to Cobden, 17 Sept. 1849 (Add. MS. 43383). 

^Bright to Cobden, 26 Sept. 1851 (tbid.). 

5Bright to Cobden, 29 Aug. 1851 (ibid.); as an example of his views by the end of 
1852 see Bright to Cobden, 19 Oct. 1852 (ibid.). 
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the reorganization changed very much. In fact, from start to finish, re- 
lations between the central Association and local groups were at best inco- 
herent and often hostile. Walmsley's unprepared meeting at Manchester in 
September 1851 was no isolated event. The forays of the Londoners into 
the provinces tended to be poorly planned and lacking in follow up. In 
towns with little or no radical organization this meant that meetings had 
little lasting effect. Local associations were set up but they seem often to 
have lapsed into inactivity and lost contact with London. So serious had 
this situation become by the beginning of 1851 that the Reform Association 
had to issue a desperate and rather pathetic circular urging local radicals to 
organize, reminding those who did to send the names of their officers to 
London, and holding out the carrot of seats on the Association council as 
bait for those societies able to enrol a respectable number of members. 

Bad as this was, the effect of poor liaison was probably worse in cities 
where active radical groups did exist. In such places representatives of the 
National Association were often regarded as interlopers. In Manchester in 
1850 Walmsley held a meeting so badly arranged that no local radicals of 
note attended and Walmsley felt compelled to assure his audience that he had 
no ‘intent . . . of interfering with any other society, still less of meddling 
between any borough and its representatives’.2 Although this meeting 
took place when the Reform Association was still in its infancy and before its 
reorganization later that year, the situation did not improve. Two years later 
when a reform meeting was held in Birmingham under local auspices, but 
Walmsley, at his request, was invited to attend, the M.P.s for the city, 
Scholefield and Muntz, both absented themselves on the grounds that this 
represented an ‘extraneous interference with the independent expression 
of the opinions of our fellow townsmen'.? 

Mistrust of the Association was exacerbated by a growing ambiguity in 
its programme or, rather, in the Association's presentation of its programme. 
George Thompson was the worst offender in this respect; Walmsley was at 
least consistent. He always made it clear that he favoured a more radical 
measure but was willing to settle for the Little Charter as the most that 
could be won and the only basis for class co-operation. Though this ap- 
proach was unlikely to satisfy either cautious moderates or ultra-radicals 
and was uninspiringly negative, it did have the merit of being consistent and 
conciliatory. 

Thompson, unfortunately, took a different tack. Also an advocate of a 
more radical measure, he was combative in his speeches, especially when 
appearing before working-class audiences, as he often had occasion to do, 
particularly in his constituency of Tower Hamlets. He repeatedly attacked 
more moderate reformers and emphasized the degree to which the move- 
ment was dependent on the lower middle class among the enfranchised, 


1N.P.F.R.A. circular, 3 Feb. 1851 (Place Collection, Set 48). 

2 Manchester Examiner, 16 Feb. 1850; on the effects of this in Manchester see 
Cobden to Wilson, 17 Jan. 1850 and Bright to Wilson, 13 and 25 Feb. 1850 (M 20). 

3 Birmingham Mercury, 17 Jan. 1852. 
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since the wealthy backers of the League or financial reform seemed unlikely 
to support political reform. Though probably true, it was hardly good 
politics to say so, for, when all was said and done, the Association was 
officially tied to the Little Charter and Thompson’s rhetoric only served to 
alienate middle-class support without allaying the suspicions of working- 
class radicals. Within the movement Walmsley recognized this, while 
moderate radicals outside the Association's inner circle became increasingly 
alarmed. Itis hardly surprising that when Bright and Wilson arranged their 
reform conferences late in 1851 they were motivated not only by reformist 
zeal but also by a conviction that the movement had to be saved from the 
National Reform Association. 

This list of shortcomings adds up to a strong indictment of the competence 
of the Reform Association but, in fairness, it must be noted that there was 
only one respect in which they were solely responsible for their inadequacies. 
There is no doubt that they let enthusiasm and optimism run away with 
them and failed to back up their movement with proper organization. 
(However it is worth noting that the same can be said of every movement of 
the period including the Anti-Corn Law League, from whose leaders so much 
of the criticism of the Reform Association came.) Apart from this, though, 
the failings of the Association were largely the consequence of the circum- 
stances in which it was forced to work. The aim of the Reform Association 
after all was to gather up the pieces of the mass movement of the eighteen- 
forties and weld them into a coherent and powerful reform agitation. 
That this was an impossible goal may be true, but the failure to coalesce 
was due as much to the various elements with which the Reform Association 
had to deal as to any failing on the part of the Association itself. 

The. Chartists posed a particularly intractable problem. The national 
Chartist movement was in a constant state of flux and disarray after 1848 
which precluded any settled relationship between the two movements.2 
Yet the Reform Association could hardly avoid dealing with the Chartist 
leaders for most of them, like the Reform Association, were based in London, 
many had large individual followings and the movement for which they 
spoke, though organizationally in ruins, still had a powerful emotional 
hold on the unenfranchised masses the Reform Association sought to win. 
It was not only a question of London, however. Though the Chartists 
did not repeat the campaign of disruption which had plagued the early 


1On Thompson’s role in the movement see Cobden to Walmsley, 15 Jan. 1852, 
quoted in Walmsley, pp. 234-5; Bright to Cobden, 7 Dec. 1849 (Add. MS. 43383); 
Wilson to Bright, 25 Sept. 1851 (Add. MS. 43389); Cobden to Walmsley, 12 Dec. 
1851 (West Sussex Record Office, Cobden Papers, vol. 105). 

2The best guides through the labyrinth of Chartist history during this period 
are: A. R. Schoyen, The Chartist Challenge: a portrait of George Julian Harney 
(1958), chs. viii-ix, and, for the period after 1850, J. Saville, Ernest Jones: Chartist 
(1952), ch. ii. F. E. Gillespie, Labor and Politics in England (Durham, N. C., 
1927), ch. iii covers much the same ground and pays more attention to the Reform 
Association itself. Unfortunately the treatment of the Association is based on a 
limited number of secondary sources and is factually thin. 
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meetings of the Anti-Corn Law League, almost every provincial meeting of 
the Reform Association had to deal with speakers who denounced the 
Association as a middle-class body out to dupe the working man, or who 
put universal suffrage amendments to the official programme. As has been 
seen, the Association responded to these pressures in a number of ways: 
by democratizing its organization, by moving left-wards in its rhetoric, 
and even by altering its programme to include the abolition of property 
qualifications for M.P.s. The provincial associations often followed suit, 
many taking care to ensure that working men had places on the local council 
and a full hearing at public meetings. The results, on the whole, were 
satisfactory. Chartist interruptions at Reform Association meetings led to 
debates more often than disruptions and the Little Charter was usually 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

At the leadership level Reform Association policy together with the 
decline and disruption of Chartism brought in some welcome converts. 
Perhaps the most surprising was Feargus O’Connor who denounced Hume’s 
Little Charter in 1848 but, like every Chartist leader at some point, entered 
the class co-operation phase of his career in 1849. For a time, indeed, he 
was very active in the service of the Reform Association, not only defending 
it to the Chartist leadership in London and through the pages of the 
Northern Star to Chartists nationally, but even to the point of participating 
in some of the meetings in the Association’s campaign of 1849-50. Soon 
thereafter he shifted course again, becoming one of the Reform Association’s 
bitterest critics by early 1851. Some of the leaders of Chartism, among whom 
the best known was G. W. M. Reynolds, followed the same course. In 
addition to being a major Chartist journalist and serving for a time on the 
Chartist executive, he was a member of the Reform Association, indeed of 
its council, in its first year. During 1850, however, he either became dis- 
illusioned or hoped to ingratiate himself with the increasingly dominant 
Chartist left wing, and, like O’Connor, was denouncing the Reform As- 
sociation as a middle-class fraud by early 1851. In contrast, there were 
many who, once converted, stayed on. Of the better-known figures who 
supported the new movement, the most prominent from among the founding 
fathers of Chartism were William Lovett and Henry Vincent, who was 
most active of all as a lecturer in its service. More important at the time, 
however, was George Jacob Holyoake, who not only supported the Reform 
Association but remained an active Chartist and for much of the period a 
member of the Chartist executive. These men reasoned that only through 
a class alliance was reform possible and that only by working with or even 
in the Reform Association could it be made to adopt a more radical pro- 
gramme. As evidence they cited, quite justifiably, Chartist influence in 
getting the Association to add the abolition of property qualifications for 
M.P.s to their programme. 

There were of course equally important Chartist leaders deeply opposed 
to any compromise. Such men feared not only for the Charter but also, 
quite correctly, that close contact with the Reform Association would add 
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another source of disruption to an already factionalized movement. They 
were also convinced that the real ‘object of Cobden with his freehold land 
scheme, and Walmsley with his “Little Charter” is, clearly, to so extend 
the suffrage as to swamp the House with representatives of the “Manchester 
School". In short... to make use of the proletarians to establish bourgeois 
supremacy’.1 And, finally, many Chartist leaders were becoming less inter- 
ested in political reform as such and more concerned with the radical 
social dimension of the movement, which was clearly incompatible with 
the aims of the bulk of middle-class reformers. This was certainly true of 
the two major leaders of Chartism in its later years who most vigorously 
opposed the Reform Association, George Julian Harney and Ernest Jones. 
Harney was the most militant opponent of co-operation with the Association 
in its early stages but Jones, after his release from prison in 1850, was 
particularly active, not only fighting compromise within the Chartist move- 
ment but carrying the battle into the enemy camp at the Reform Association 
conference in 1852. Asa result, though individual Chartist leaders and local 
associations kept up close connections with the Reform Association and 
accepted that the Little Charter was the most that could be won, the Chartist 
movement as a whole never officially endorsed full co-operation. 

It came closest to this in 1848 when O’Connor still dominated the move- 
ment and the Chartist convention in December passed, over Harney’s 
objections, a resolution declaring ‘that while the National Charter As- 
sociation are determined not to abandon any points of the People’s Charter, 
they are determined to assist any society having for its object any portion 
of the principles of the cause’.2 With the decline of O’Connor and the rise 
of Harney and Jones, the trend was sharply reversed and the next conven- 
tion, held in the spring of 1851, adopted an uncompromising resolution, 
asserting that ‘the Charter must be agitated for in its entirety. That the 
omission of any one of its points would impair the utility of the remainder; 
and that therefore popular support must be withheld from all franchise 
measures falling short of its provisions’.3 Both O’Connor and Reynolds 
joined Harney and Jones in voting for this resolution, while an attempt 
by Holyoake to put through a softening amendment was overwhelmingly 
defeated. But this victory for the left wing of Chartism was more apparent 
than real. When elections were held for a new executive at the end of the 
year, so many supporters of class accommodation were returned that Jones 
angrily refused to serve on it. Moreover, even at the convention earlier in 
the year where they appeared to have complete control, both Harney and 
Jones had felt the need to assure those few critics present that their aim was 


1G. J. Harney in the Democratic Review, Feb. 1850, quoted in Gillespie, Labor and 
Politics, pp. 87-8. Another suspicious Chartist put the same proposition more 
picturesquely at the Reform Association delegates! conference in 1852, declaring 
that he ‘would never consent to turn the woolsack into a cottonbag’, The Times, 
3 March 1852. 

2 Northern Star, 15 Dec. 1849. 

3 Ibid., 5 Apr. 1851. 
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not the obstruction of other movements, but simply non co-operation with 
them; and this of course left open a large loophole for those who intended to 
co-operate with the Reform Association in any case. This, apart from the 
brief period of officially sanctioned co-operation in late 1849, was more than 
any middle-class movement had been able to win in the generation since the 
Reform Bill and was the most that the Reform Association could hope for or 
the Chartists concede, if they were to remain Chartists. 

While the Chartist movement paid an enormous price in internal division 
as a result of the blandishments of the Reform Association, the Association 
itself paid a high price for the wooing of Chartist support. If Cobden and 
Bright were alarmed at Walmsley's ‘hardly disguised Chartism’, it can be 
imagined how some of the more timid middle-class reformers felt. 'The 
Liverpool Financial Reform Association, which was only the most important 
of many such groups, had always resisted the plunge into political reform. 
Indeed the more pressure that was applied to them, the more adamant they 
became. In the spring of 1850 they issued a coldly-worded address which 
proved to be their final statement on the subject: 


Whatever may be the basis of the representation, an enlarged knowledge of the 
principles of taxation is indispensable to secure good and economical government. 
They [the council of the Association] are consequently of the opinion that they 
will best consult the interest of the public by confining themselves to purely 
educational efforts on this subject.! 


Liverpool, to be sure, had probably been a lost cause from the beginning. 
Walmsley had hoped that the financial reformers would eventually come to 
see the bopelessness of their cause without a prior reform of parliament, 
but the exigencies of his own situation had pushed him towards an in- 
creasingly radical position far faster than the financial reformers could 
conceivably have moved, even if Walmsley’s calculation that they would 
eventually be forced to move was correct. 

The same, however, cannot be said of other important provincial centres 
and groups, in particular of Birmingham. There if anywhere the Reform 
Association should have caught hold. More than any other city it exemplified 
the tradition of class co-operation in favour of political reform. Yet 
Birmingham was embarrassingly inactive in the campaign for the Little 
Charter. There were two, to some extent contradictory, reasons for this. 
'The first was that the men who would have led such a movement were 
occupied elsewhere. Joseph Sturge, who had led the Complete Suffrage 
movement a decade before, gave his blessing to the Reform Association but 
was absorbed in the peace movement. Other reformers in the city had 
become equally strongly committed to the forty shilling freehold movement, 
which had started there and of which Birmingham more or less accidentally 
became the national centre. In theory the freehold land movement should 
not have been in competition with the National Reform Association. The 


1 Liverpool Financial Reform Association circular, 15 March 1850 (Place Col- 
lection, Set 48). 
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parliamentary reformers regarded it as merely one means of bla 

the system into conceding wider reform and Walmsley himself had formed 
a Freehold Land Society in London. But in practice the freehold movement 
did compete for attention with the Reform Association. As it grew and 
spread, developing branch societies, a journal and a series of delegates' 
conferences, it took on a distinct life of its own. 

Moreover, the assumption that the freeholders would become so frustrated 
at the slowness and meagreness of their advance that they would turn to 
direct parliamentary reform, or, for that matter, the assumption that all 
supporters of the freehold movement were parliamentary reformers in the 
traditional sense was no more valid than Walmsley’s hopes about the future 
course of the financial reform movement. Many supporters of the freehold 
movement despaired of the possibility of a successful direct assault on the 
political system and supported the freehold campaign because it appeared 
to be a means of circumventing the system. Others among its supporters 
were almost certainly opposed to parliamentary reform in the traditional 
sense. The sort of workers who would be able and willing to save enough 
to purchase a share in a freehold society and thus gain a vote were likely to 
be sober, self-reliant fellows, quite unlike the undifferentiated mass which 
a household or rating suffrage would place on the electoral roles. As one 
propagandist for the movement put it: 


Half the men who brawled in low pot houses, while their wives and children 
were starving, over their beer for the Charter, if they had stopped at home, and 
worked and saved their money, might by this time have realised the manhood 
suffrage of which they so idly dreamed.1 


This emphasis on the sort of man who would gain the franchise through 
the movement (and by implication the sort of man who would not) was 
an increasingly important theme of the propaganda of the freehold land 
societies and, in reading the reports of the successive delegates’ conferences, 
it is possible to discern a shift from the broad radicalism of the eighteen- 
forties to the selective reformism of the eighteen-fifties almost exactly 
parallel to the change in thinking exemplified by men like Samuel Smiles. 
By 1852 it is safe to say that for many supporters of the freehold societies 
this essentially moral consideration, rather than a reform of parliament, 
had become the ultimate aim of the movement. This was probably the 
case in a substantial proportion of the societies which had sprung up in 
lesser provincial cities, though not of course in Birmingham itself. Birming- 
ham remained faithful to its tradition, too faithful as it turned out for the 
National Reform Association. For when they did turn their attention from 
their own preoccupations to the Reform Association, the Birmingham rad- 
icals criticized it as not- going far enough. When Scholefield and Muntz 
curtly refused to attend the reform meeting in Birmingham in early 1852 
to which Walmsley had been invited, they cited as reasons not only outside 
interference but the inadequately radical nature of the Association pro- 


1Ritchie, Freehold Land Societies, p. 16. 
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gramme. In Birmingham, the National Reform Association simply could 
not win. 

Bright, when he discovered that Scholefield and Muntz were planning to 
boycott this meeting and why, acidly observed that 'it is no proof they want 
to go further than we go that they don't go at all'.! Yet Bright had little 
justification for complaint, since his own constituency of Manchester had 
been only sporadically more active. The main responsibility for the caution 
with which Manchester approached the reform question during this period 
must rest with Richard Cobden. Not only did he question the degree of 
popular support for reform and the willingness of parliament to enact it, 
but, with specific reference to Manchester, he doubted that the men who 
had supported the repeal of the Corn Laws could be brought to support 
political reform. It was only when Russell declared for reform in 1851, 
thus making it a central and respectable issue, that Cobden threw in his 
lot with the reformers. But even then, in private, he continued to question 
both the government's intentions and the amount of support that could be 
mustered out-of-doors. 

Bright and Wilson disagreed. They regretted that Manchester had not 
taken the lead in 1848-9 and believed that popular apathy stemmed largely 
from this failure which, by default, had left the leadership of the movement 
in the inexperienced hands of the National Reform Association. Superfi- 
cially these differences were tactical ones and, because of their close ties of 
friendship, all three men tried to keep their voluminous correspondence 
about tactics on that level. In reality, however, the differences went far 
beyond tactics to the basic question of what was politically possible in 
England in the years immediately after 1848. Yet, though their disagree- 
ment with him was fundamental, Bright and Wilson usually deferred to 
Cobden. Bright was still regarded and regarded himself as Cobden’s 
lieutenant; Wilson was a brilliant political organizer but not a national 
figure. Cobden remained so clearly the leading figure of English radicalism 
and the Manchester school that neither man felt able to act without him. 
Not until late 1852 did they break loose and, against the advice of Cobden 
and without his participation, plan the reform meeting held in Manchester 
in early 1853. By that time, however, it was too late: the reform movement 
had already entered its irreversible decline. 

Understandably Walmsley was furious at the dilatoriness of the Man- 
chester school and, a decade later in reflecting on his failure, he laid almost 
the entire blame on them. ‘Had that party acted,’ he wrote, ‘with the energy 
and zeal that the members of the National Reform Association have evinced 
we should not now be still looking for an extension of the suffrage’.2 In 
this Walmsley was almost certainly wrong. Only if his initial premise that 
the hotchpotch of movements that emerged in 1848 would be converted to 
parliamentary reform through the frustration of their hopes was correct; 
and only if his further premise that the combined pressure of the supporters 


1 Bright to Cobden, 3 Jan. 1852 (Add. MS. 43383). 
2Walmsley, pp. 211-12. 
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of all of these groups could compel parliament to grant reform was also 
correct is Walmsley's analysis of the failure of his movement tenable. 
The evidence points the other way, to something a great deal closer to 
Cobden's pessimistic assessment; and only a major upheaval such as a 
new economic depression, Cobden firmly believed, could have altered the 
situation. 

Yet economic development in England during these years went in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction and if one reason can be singled out for the 
failure of the National Reform Association it was, in a word, prosperity. 
This was true not only in the general sense so often cited at the time that 
cheap bread had choked Chartism and prosperity had turned radicals into 
Liberals, Liberals into Whigs and Whigs into Tories, but in a specific way 
fatal to the calculations of the parliamentary reformers. If Cobden was 
correct in thinking that financial reform was the only issue on which the 
middle class could be aroused and Walmsley was correct in thinking that 
it would be frustration on this issue which would win support for his move- 
ment, their calculations were wrecked by the boom which set in in England 
during 1849. One important result of this was that, instead of having to 
raise taxes in order to make up for dwindling revenue, successive govern- 
ments found themselves in the happy position of getting increased revenue 
from stable rates of taxation, thus allowing them both to maintain govern- 
ment expenditure and cut taxes at the same time.! In Short, the central 
assumption of Cobden's People's Budget of 1848, that the nation could 
not afford both guns and butter, was proved at least overstated if not actually 
false; and with that the whole basis for middle-class radicaliam after 1848 
was eroded. 

Though this was becoming clear even as the Reform Association was 
attempting to build a national movement, it would be wrong simply to 
dismiss the Association as a final futile attempt to keep the radicalism of the 
eighteen-forties alive which had little relevance to later developments. To 
some extent of course this was true. By the time the reform issue was revived 
at the end of the decade it had changed significantly in character. Many of 
the old leaders, including Hume and Place, were dead, while others such as 
Walmsley and Cobden were in or near retirement; Chartism as such was no 
longer a force to be reckoned with and the Manchester school had been 
nearly destroyed in the election of 1857. Even so there are at least two 
respects in which the abortive reform movement of the early eighteen- 
fifties did lay the groundwork for the later revival of parliamentary reform 
as a popular issue. First of all, but for Hume’s Little Charter backed by the 
entire radical wing of the Liberal party in parliament and the Reform As- 
sociation outside, it is unlikely that Russell would have made a definite com- 
mitment to a new reform bill as early as 1851. The importance of this step 


1The financial statements of the chancellors of the exchequer can be culled from 
Hansard, but a more revealing picture of the growing economic optimism in which 
successive budgets were produced is given in the large sections devoted to finance 
in the Annual Register from 1849 to 1853. 
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was incalculable for, once the notion of the finality of the 1832 Reform Bill 
was breached at such a high level, the issue would have to be tackled sooner 
or later (even though the Crimean war, continued prosperity, factional 
politics and the dead hand of Lord Palmerston ensured that it would be 
later rather than sooner). No less important was the one achievement which 
even the severest critics of the National Reform Association had to admit, 
that it had done more to heal the division between the middle and working 
class than any other political movement for a generation. Tentative though 
this was and could only be in the aftermath of 1848, it undoubtedly smoothed 
the way for the even greater class harmony which characterized the reform 
movement after 1858, and justifies our viewing the Reform Association as 
a transitional movement rather than a dead end. 
NiCHOLAS C. EDSALL 
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Notes and Documents 


The Earliest Original Letter of Pope Innocent III 
jor an English Recipient 


AMONG THE ARCHIVES of the marquess of Bath at Longleat, MS. 961 is 
an early letter of Pope Innocent III, dated 25 May 1198. Only four.originals 
have been listed in the Calendar for the first year of Innocent's pontificate. 
Two of them are in favour of the archbishop of Rouen, dated 3 and 4 June, 
and survive at Rouen. The other two are for English recipients: a general 
mandate at Levens Hall for the Cistercians, specifying Byland, and dated 
c. 29 July, and a grant at Lambeth in favour of Bury, dated 1 December.1 
The Longleat document is thus the earliest original letter of Pope Innocent 
III addressed to an English recipient, so far discovered. Possibly it has 
escaped notice on account of incorrect attribution to Innocent II or Innocent 
IV. There is no doubt, however, that it is attributable to Innocent III, for 
whom the issue of a document from St. Peter's is recorded on the same day, 
25 May 1198, ordering the chapter of Milan to restore a prebend in their 
cathedral and a house to Otto, bishop of Tortona (Terdona).2 The closest 


in date (27 May) among the recorded original letters of Innocent III is: 


Archives Nationales, Paris, L 236 n.7 (with the incipit ‘Non absque 
dolore’).3 

Diplomatically the letter at Longleat has some interesting features. A 
simple grant or confirmation, it does not bear comparison with the elaborate 
privileges of this pope for the great religious houses, but is rather an example 
of the common hybrid document, which bore features of both the Zittere 


1The Letters of Pope Innocent III (1198-1216) concerning England and Wales: a 
Calendar with an Appendix of texts, ed. C. R. Cheney and Mary G. Cheney (Oxford, 
1967), nos. 27, 29, 36 and 63. For corrections and additions to this list (sone, how- 
ever, for the first year, and incorporating no further originals), see the same authors, 
ante, xliv (1971), 98-115. For details of the Bury papal licence, see Original Papal 
Documents in the Lambeth Palace Library: a Catalogue, comp. J. E. Sayers (Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, Special Supplement vi, 1967), no. 14. 

2 Regesta Pontificum Romanorum ab I198 ad 1304, ed. A. Potthast (2 vols., Berlin, 
1874-5, repr. Graz, 1957), no. 21 r, and Die Register Innocenz’ III, i, ed. O. 
Hageneder and A. Haidacher (Publikationen der Abteilung für Historische Studien 
des Osterreichischen Kulturinstituts in Rom, Graz-Kéln, 1964), no. 187. Innocent 
IV was at the Lateran on 8 kal’ June in his first year (Potthast, no. 11401) and the 
scribes of Innocent II did not employ the pontifical year in their dating. 
^ 3Schedario Baumgarten, i, ed. G. Battelli (Vatican City, 1965), no. 9 (cf. nos. 1o 
and rr for the abbot and convent of St. Victor, Paris (‘Cum a nobis’) and for the 
Templars (‘Cum vos tamquam )). 
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cum serico and the littere cum filo canapis,! and which provided the papal 
clerks with the bulk of their work. The incipit ‘Cum a nobis’ is a very 
common one for a simple confirmation of this kind,2 and Hageneder and 
Haidacher record seven examples of the more specific ‘Cum anobis petitur— 
effectum’ in the papal register for the first year.? ‘Cum a nobis petitur— 
effectum’ appears in an original confirmation for the prior and convent of 
Durham, dated 23 April 1199, and elsewhere.* The pope's name is in 
elongated letters (the German gitterschrift). There are neither tittles nor 
broad ligatures, but only simple abbreviations—the plain dash and the hook 
contraction mark—as in Lambeth Papal Document no. 14 and Durham, 
Dean and Chapter 3.1 Pap. 8. The document measures 20:4 cm. (breadth) x 
15 cm. (right-hand height), and the plica 2:5 cm., an average size for a 
simple privilege of the period.5 There are no papal marks on the face and 
no papal endorsements. The distinctive features of the hand are the orna- 
mental capital *I' of the initial letter of the pope's name. Such ornamen- 
tation was usual and is unique to each individual scribe. In this case it is a 
very long tailed ‘I’, with three ‘notches’ in the stroke which forms the 
right-hand outer side of the letter. There is no inking within the letter, as 
was sometimes the practice.” Other notable features are the use of the two 
types; of elongated ‘N’ in ‘Innocentius’ (the Durham confirmation also 
employs the two), the pronounced backward tail strokes of the capital letters 
. 5G? and ‘E’,8 the tilted angles of some letters, and the somewhat faltering 
strokes of those with long ascenders—'l', ‘b’ and ‘s’—which might suggest 
an elderly scribe and possibly one who had been trained in Celestine III's 
chancery. It is known that Innocent III, contrary to the practice of his 
predecessors, did not prolong the terms of appointment of Celestine's 
chancellor on his accession, but it is doubtful whether he could have made 


lHerde's ‘mischform’: see P. Herde, Beitrage zum päpstlichen Kanzlei- und 
Urkundenwesen im dreizehnten Jahrhundert (2nd edn., Kallmünz, 1967), pp. 59-60, 
discussing a document of 21 May 1198 (Schedario, no. 8). The inconsistency in the 
use of forms at this date doubtless lay behind Innocent III’s almost fanatical interest 
in forgery and his consequent declarations on the subject. 

2E.g. Schedario, nos. xo and 13. 

3 Die Register Innocenz? ITT, nos. 124, 134, 154, 198, 217, 285, 293. 

4Durham, Dean and Chapter 3.1 Pap. 8 (Cheney, Calendar, no. 102). 

5See for éxample Die Papsturkunden der Schweiz von Innozenz III bis Martin V 
ohne Zürich, ed. A. Largiadér (2 vols., Zurich, 1968—70), i, no. 202, which measures 
17:5 X 3:5 cm., and Lambeth Palace Library, Papal Documents no. 14, 18:5 X 14 
cm., and Durham 3.1 Pap. 8, 17:6 x 14:1 cm. 

6'This is demonstrated by Public Record Office, S.C. 7/35/4 and 9, two bulls 
for Waltham, where the same device is used for the capital ‘I’, and the documents 
are clearly written by the same scribe. 

7TThe ascenders of the ‘b’ and ‘h’ in ‘fratribus’ and ‘hospitalis’, in the first line 
only, have little backward ‘tails’—a flourish to suggest an intermediary 
privilege ? 

8 British Library, Cotton Charter viii. 24, a superb great bull (a facsimile of which 
is to be found in the back pocket of the Cheneys’ Calendar), has a similar ‘E’ in 
‘Ego’, and see L. Delisle, Mémoire sur les Actes d' Innocent ITI (Paris, 1857), p. 30, 
for examples in the lower case. 
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a clean sweep of the chancery scribes.! There is no gemipunctus before the 
addressees’ name, which is the case in many papal letters issued in the 
eleven-nineties, but this is no sure indication of a scribe from Celestine’s ` 
chancery, for there are examples of the gemipunctus in some of Celestine’s 
documents.2 

Little is known about the recipients of the letter, the lepers of St. Giles 
Hospital, Maldon (Essex). The hospital had been founded, possibly in the 
spring of 1164 by King Henry II, for a warden, a chaplain and leprous 
townsmen or burgesses of the borough of Maldon, and it enjoyed all 
forfeitures for bread, beer, flesh and fish which were not fit to be consumed.3 
The bull is addressed to the brothers and confirms to them the church of 
St. Giles Maldon, with the cemetery. It was endorsed at Maldon, sometime 
apparently in the late twelfth century, ' de ecclesia et cimiterio cum omnibus 
pertinentiis’. 

The hospital is scheduled as an ancient monument. It stands about goo 
yards south-west of All Saints’ church in the parish of St. Peter’s. Substan- 
tial parts of the ruins are of late twelfth-century date, incorporating some 
Roman brick.4 Thus the bull appears to have been acquired on the com- 
pletion of the quite sizeable leper church, which may have included some 
common offices at the west end (now no longer standing), although it was 
usual for lepers to be provided with separate accommodation. We know 
virtually nothing more about the hospital, its administration and its inmates. 

In 1402 King Henry IV took the wardenship of the hospital into his own 
hands on the grounds that Robert Manfeld, clerk, previously provost of St. 
John’s, Beverley, and keeper of the writs and rolls of the Common Bench 
from 1397,5 had failed to sustain a chaplain and lepers there. Roger Wodhale 
was appointed warden in 1403—presumably enough lepers were found for 
his ministrations.6 The hospital was appropriated to the Premonstratensian 
abbey of Beeleigh in 1481, after an attempt in the late fourteenth century to 
convey it to Bicknacre, an Augustinian house in the vicinity, had failed. On 


1A search among the original letters of Celestine III has failed to reveal an iden- 
tical hand, although Brit. Libr., Harley Charter 43.A.29 is a possible candidate for 
comparison, but it includes only one tironian ‘et’, which makes comparison difficult. 
Cotton Charter xii. 39 has some similarities (notably in the ‘ets’), but not consis- 
tently enough to postulate the same scribe. Early letters of Innocent III have also 
been examined, but the same scribe has not been identified. 

2E.g. in Lambeth P.D. no. 13. . 

3See the accounts in Medieval Religious Houses: England and Wales, comp. 
D. Knowles and R. N. Hadcock (2nd edn., 1971), pp. 327, 376; Victoria County 
History of Essex, ii. 188; and P. Morant, The History and Antiquities of the County 
of Essex (2 vols., 1768), i. 336. In general on hospitals see R. M. Clay, The Mediaeval 
Hospitals of England (1909). . 

4 Royal Commission on Historical Monuments: Essex, ii (1921), pp. 177-8; photo-- 
graphs between pp. 176 and 177. 

5On his career, see A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 
1500, comp. A. B. Emden (3 vols., Oxford, 1957-9), ii. 1213-14. 

$W. Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. J. Caley, H. Ellis and B. Bandinel 
(6 vols., 1817-30), VI. ii. 735-6. 
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“18 February 1481, Henry Bourchier, earl of Essex, was given licence to 


appropriate the hospital, its land (about ninety acres), and the advowson 
and patronage to the abbot and convent of Beeleigh, in mortmain.! The 
families of Bourchier and Amory had presented to the wardenship, but it 
was in effect mainly the Crown who seems to have exercised this right.2 
Through the two lines of the Bourchier family (earls of Essex and earls of 
Bath, and their common ancestor, Sir William Bourchier, count of Eu),3 
the property and the title deeds passed eventually to the Thynnes, who were 
created marquesses of Bath in the eighteenth century. Deeds of the 
Bourchier family are recorded at Longleat.4 Janz E. SAYERS 


Longleat MS. 96r 

INNOCENTTUS episcopus servus servorum dei. Dilectis filiis fratribus hos- 
pitalis de Meldon' salutem/ et apostolicam benedictionem. Cum a nobis petitur 
quod iustum est et honestum tam vigor equita/tis quam ordo exigit rationis ut id 
per sollicitudinem officii nostri ad debitum perducatur/ effectum. Eapropter 
dilecti in domino filii vestris precibus annuentes. ecclesiam sancti Egidii de/ 
Meldon' cum Cimiterio et omnibus pertinentiis suis sicut ea iuste ac pacifice 
possidetis de/votioni vestre auctoritate apostolica confirmamus et presentis scripti 
patrocinio communi/mus. Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc paginam 
nostri confirmationis in/fringere. velei ausu temerario contraire. Si quis autem 
hoc attemptare presumpse/rit indignationem omnipotentis dei et beatorum 
Petri et Pauli apostolorum eius se noverit/ incursurum. Dat' Rom' apud sanctum. 
Petrum. viii kal’ Iunii Pontificatus nostri anno Primo;5 

Holes for strings of bulla: bulla not surviving. 

Measurements: 204 cm. x 15 cm. Plica 2:5 cm. 

Endorsed: de ecclesia et cimiterio cum omnibus pertinentiis (in a late twelfth-century 
English hand). 


The English Campaign in Scotland in 1296, and 
the Surrender of John Balliol: some Supporting 
Evidence 


IN A RECENT ARTICLE Professor Stones and Miss Blount drew attention to 
the inclusion in the Hailes Abbey chronicle of two remarkable documents 
relating to the surrender of John Balliol to Edward I. The first of these 
texts shows that Balliol was offered surprisingly generous terms: an English 


1Calendar of Patent Rolls 1476-85, p. 235. The principal endowment of the 
hospital was the manor of Jenkin Maldon. And see R. C. Fowler and A. W. 
Clapham, Beeleigh Abbey (1922), pp. 45-6. 

?Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, v1. ii. 735-6. 

3 See The Complete Peerage, comp. G. E. C[okayne] and others (13 vols., 1910—59), 
ii and v, entries for Bath, Bourchier, Essex, Eu and FitzWarin. 

4See A. J. Horwood in Hist. MSS. Comm., 3rd Rept. (1872), p. 200; then 
catalogued as F 4 nos. 181 and 182. 

5Punctuation and capitalization have been kept as in the original, but the use of 
‘c’ and ‘t’ and ‘u’ and ‘v’ has been standardized. The ends of the lines are indi- 
cated by the symbol /. 
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earldom in exchange for the kingdom of Scotland, whilethesecondgivesthe . 
reality of Balliol's abject submission.! The Hailes chronicle is not, how- 
ever, the only one to include the suggestion that Balliol might have become an 
English earl. 

The unpublished chronicle of the Premonstratensian house of Hagnaby — | 
(Lincolnshire) contains what is clearly a summary of the Hailes chronicle's 5 
texts.) Failing to notice the contradiction between the two documents, the .\' 
chronicler produced a conflation in the following terms: : 


"Therefore the said king of Scotland came to Montrose by the advice of the bishop m 
of Durham and Earl Warenne, on the Sunday after the translation of the blessed ' ; 
martyr Thomas [8 July 1296], and surrendered himself to the will of the king of. à 
England, and granted to him and his heirs the whole realm of Scotland in per- y 
petuity, without any reservation or claim. For this grant, concession and quit- 
claim, the king of England granted him and his heirs an earldom in England in 
perpetuity. The king ordained that the others who came with him, namely John 
Comyn of Badenoch, the earl of Buchan, the earl of Mar, the bishop of Aberdeen 
and Alexander Balliol, should be exiled for a period.3 ! 


Y 


MeL d. 


The technical vocabulary of the terms of surrender, specifying the grant 
and quit-claim, parallel those of the first Hailes text exactly, while the list 
of magnates and the treatment meted out to them follows the second text. 
This account adds, however, the statement that Balliol was acting on the 
advice of Anthony Bek, bishop of Durham, and Earl Warenne. Bek had 
been given full powers to negotiate by Edward J}-.and in view of the good ; 
terms that had earlier existed between himself and Balliol, the generosity € 
of the proposed treatment of the Scottish monarch seems less surprising. It 
is easier to explain the way in which Balliol was in fact treated in terms of 
Edward I’s rejection of a plan conceived by his plenipotentiary Bek, than by ra 
reference to the king’s undoubted impulsiveness.6 Although Edward had "i 
countenanced a similar plan in the case of Llywelyn of Wales in 1282, he was 
notably reluctant to create new earldoms.7 

'The Hagnaby account is confused and condensed in comparison with the 
documents copied into the Hailes chronicle, but it does show that knowledge 


1E. L. G. Stones and M. N. Blount, ‘The surrender of King John of Scotland to 
Edward I in 1296: some new evidence’, ante, xlviii (1975), 94-106. Professor Stones 
asks me to correct  Downies! to ‘Durris’ on the map on p. 102, and adjust Edward’s 
route accordingly. 

2British Library, Cotton MS. Vespasian B.xifo.41. For notices of this chronicle, 
see H. M. Colvin, The White Canons in England (Oxford, 1951), p. 386; A. Gransden, 
Historical Writing in England c. 550 to c. 1307 (1974), p. 406 n. 20. 

3'The text is given in the original Latin at the end of this article. 

4The Chronicle of Walter of Guisborough, ed. H. Rothwell (Camden 3rd ser., 
Ixxxix, 1957), p. 280. For Bek's importance on the campaign see also The Chronicle 
of Pierre de Langtoft, ed. T. Wright (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1866-8), ii. 260, 

5G. W. S. Barrow, Robert Bruce and the Community of the Realm of Scotland 
(1965), p. 42. 

6Stones and Blount, p. 98. 

7 Ibid.; K. B. McFarlane, ‘Had Edward I a “policy” towards the earls ?” History, 
1 (1965), 145-59. 
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of these negotiations was not confined to one monastic house. Further, the 
Hagnaby chronicle confirms the suggestion of Professor Stones and Miss 
Blount that a newsletter underlies the texts they printed. The account of 
the 1296 campaign as a whole is reasonably full in the Hagnaby chronicle! 
and although written in Latin, unlike some of the newsletters it includes? 
it does slip suggestively into the first person plural, and has the appearance 
of a firsthand account. The text is too long to be given in full, and much of 
it follows familiar lines, starting with the muster at Newcastle. The author 
interestingly regretted (prodolor !) the wholesale massacre of the inhabitants, 
both alien and Scottish, at Berwick, giving a figure of 11,660 casualties. As 
in the accounts in the Flores Historiarum and Langtoft’s chronicle, the battle 
of Dunbar is seen as the result of the deceit of a knight, here called Robert de 
Kethose, sent to negotiate with Balliol at Haddington the surrender of 
Dunbar castle without loss of life, who led back the Scottish host in an 
attempt to surprise the English. In the subsequent conflict: 


The Scots turned to flight, thanks be to God, as we were preparing battle, but we 
followed them fiercely for six leagues, not without damage to the Scots and 
slaughter; and there were killed there Patrick de Graham, a notable knight, and 
Thomas de Sinclair who was knighted there. Four other knights were captured, 
many cavalry killed in battle, and an unknown number of infantry. 


. The account then moves rapidly from the surrender of Dunbar castle to 
that of Roxburgh, hand^4 over by the Stewart with twenty-seven barded 
horse. The capture of tiinburgh is briefly mentioned, and the pursuit of 
Balliol follows, with the concluding act at Montrose. 

The chronicler gives no hint as to how he obtained his information on 
the 1296 campaign, but later states that his source for a rather limited 


"account of the 1298 operations in Scotland was one John de Pothenovere, 
` knight. It may be to this unknown figure that we owe this knowledge of the 


events of 1296, which has lain so long unnoticed in chronicles which, al- 
though unpublished, form part of the best known of British manuscript 
collections.4 

MICHAEL PRESTWICH 


British Library, Cotton MS. Vespasian B.xi fo. 415 
Venit igitur prefatus rex Scocie apud Moneros per concilium episcopi Durramie 
et comitis de Warenne ad regem Anglie die dominice proxima post translacionem 


1 Cotton MS. Vesp. B.xi fos. 40v-41. 

2One in French describing the battle of Maes Moydog of 1295 is published 
in M. C. Prestwich, ‘A new account of the Welsh campaign of 1294-5’, Welsh Hist. 
Rev., vi (1972), 89-92. On fo. 38 of the Hagnaby chronicle there is aletter in French 
dealing with affairs in Gascony and the treason of Thomas Turberville in 1295, 
and fos. sov and 54 contain létters, also in French, concerned with the Holy Land. 

3 Cotton MS. Vesp. B.xi fo. 47. 

41 wish to thank Professor E. L. G. Stones and Professor G. W. S. Barrow for 
their kind help and criticism of an early draft of this paper. 

SI am grateful to the Trustees of the British Library Board for permission to 
publish this document. 
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beati Thome martiris [8 July 1296] et tradidit se voluntati regis Anglie et concessit 
eidem et heredibus suis totum regnum Scocie sine aliquo retenemento vel clamio 
de se et heredibus suis in perpetuum. Pro hac vero donacione concessione et 
quieta clamacione, concessit eidem rex Anglie et heredibus suis hereditarie unum 
comitatum in Anglia in perpetuum. Ceteri vero qui cum ipso venerunt, scilicet 
Johannes Comin de Badenagh et comes de Bouhan et comes de Mar, episcopus 
de Abredene et dominus Alexander Bailof, de hiis omnibus ordinavit rex ut 
exularentur ad tempus. 


Pope Clement VII, a Florentine Debtor’ 


THE MEDICI were expelled from Florence in 1527 and remained in exile 
until, by means of the imperial army, the Florentine popular government 
was unmade in 1530. In the immediate years before 1527 the Medici had 
lacked adult heirs who might succeed to their political inheritance. So their 
senior member Giulio, now Pope Clement VII, had largely had to bear that 
political responsibility, though it was exercised through servants and clients, 
especially through Silvio Passerini, cardinal of Cortona. Ultimately all 
turned on Clement. It was mainly his diplomatic mistakes which caused the 
family's expulsion in 1527 and it was certainly his successes in diplomacy 
which brought them back in 1530. 

In 1527 that success still lay ahead, and the discovery of a document in the 
Florentine archives helps to explain the failure of the city to prevent it. This 
document reveals a vital fact in the relations between Clement VII and the 
last Florentine republic (1527-30) and a curious and dramatic incident in the 
history of the papacy. In the summer following the sack of Rome (1527), 
and for some months afterwards, Clement was weak and momentarily unde- 
cided in allegiance or policy. Now would have been the time for the revived 
popular government in Florence to offer terms (or at least respect) to the 
Medici. However, it was not prudence, but rather factional hatred and a 
desire to revenge the party deeds and corruptions of the last years of Medici 
government that determined the voice of the popular regime. 

‘Amity’ and ‘emnity’, loyalty and revenge—all the catchwords and conse- 
quences of the faction and the feud—these had been the stuff and the 
weakness of latin cities since antiquity and now they had one of their last 
important political results. For the city-state was giving way to larger and 
different powers so that the last Florentine republic and its struggle with the 
Medici was perhaps the last fight of medieval republicanism in Italy. 

Agreement might have been reached between Florence and Clement VII 
in 1527—or at least attempted: agreement to respect his family, friends and 
goods, But attacks soon began upon them: that is well established. The 
attacks were conducted by several parties, private and public, and one of 


1] wish to thank Dr. H. Butters for checking the transcriptions which follow 
at the end. 
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their most striking examples is the summons issued by the Eight of Ward on 
11 November 1527 to the cardinal of Cortona and to the Medici bastards, 
Alessandro and Hippolito, to answer charges before it. After much pressure 
was exercised upon the Eight, all three were later absolved. But the main 
agency responsible for attacks upon the Medici and their party at an official 
level was the communal Syndics appointed in June? to investigate financial 
frauds committed since 1512. Examination of the records of these officials 
now reveals for the first time that the popular government attacked as well 
the very person of Clement VII. 

Late in October 1527 Alessandro del Caccia, who had been papal treasurer 
with the armies of the Holy League in Lombardy, was summoned before 
the Syndics to give account of sums that he had received from the commune. 3 
In all but name this was an assault upon the pope and the Syndics did not 
draw back from that as well. On 14 November, 


having voted according to the laws, they deliberated and deliberating have decreed 
to summon and issue a writ to the below stated men and persons as below, 

to a client (amicho) signed M. and C., that is to Mainardo di Bartolomeo 
Cavalcanti, that within two days he may appear before their office to pay that 
sum for which he appears as debtor... 

to Pope Clement the Seventh that within two days he may appear before the 
said officials to render account and to pay to the commune of Florence that 
sum for which he appears as debtor in the said Green Book [of the Otto di Pratica].4 


This order to the pope, stripped of his honours (Nostro Signore), is bald 
and contemptuous. On 28 November the Syndics, meeting on this sole 
occasion in the palace of the Signoria, declared the pope to be a debtor of the 
commune for the sum of 212,658 florins, 4 lire, 10 soldi and 7 denarii, the 
sum which it was stated that he had received in a book of the Otto di 
Pratica.5 It is no longer possible definitely to establish the justice of the 
sentence. Examination of Florentine fiscal records of the fifteen-twenties 
does reveal that Clement had received large sums of public money. But 
were these truly debts or contributions made by Florence to pay for the 
diplomacy and war of those years—or justified as such? Repayment may 
even have been promised, but the Syndics doubtless read the records in the 
harshest light. 

This remarkable summons and sentence parallels the earlier attack on the 
cardinal of Cortona, Alessandro and Hippolito. Unlike that attack, the 
summons has left no memorial in chronicle or later history. It is a striking 
thing for the government of a city to have done this to a pope. Even other 
supporters of popular government must have wondered whether this was 
preposterous. Yet (as silence about it bears out) the sentence can hardly 


1C. Roth, The Last Florentine Republic (1925), pp. 89-90, 353-4. 
2Florence, Archivio di Stato, Provvisioni Registri 206 fos. 3-4. 

3 Ibid., Balie 46 fo. 58v (27 Oct.). 

4 Ibid. fo. Gor-v; see full text below. 

5 Ibid. fo. 132v; see full text below. 
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have been pressed. Indeed the casual way in which both the summons and 
the sentence are entered in the manuscript might indicate as much. 

Still these entries reveal the depth of hatred that was felt for the Medici 
by partisans of popular government—and there was no doubt that the 
Syndics were that. Revenge was sweeter than liberty: it had to be, for the 
sentence (and other lesser ones against Medici supporters) was their one 
success. Indeed they had had their reward—did else matter than revenge? 
Unfortunately (for those who wanted popular government to survive) it 
compromised all attempts to come to terms with the would-be enemies of 
popular government, the pope and the emperor, and that proved fatal for 
political success and the very survival of the republic. 

J. N. STEPHENS 


Florence, Archivio di Stato, Balie 46 fo. 60r-v1 

Ditta? die [xiv Novenbris 1527]? 
Item ditti? Domini Offitiales et Sindachi ut supra simul adunati in locho? eorum 
solite residentia? et servatis servandis et obtempto2 partito secundum ordinamenta 
deliberaverunt et deliberando declaraverunt‘ citari5 et fieri preceptum infra- 
scrittis? hominibus et personis ut infra: 

A uno amicho segnato M. et C., cioe a Mainardo di Bartolomeo Cavalcanti 
che infra dua giorni conparischa dinanzi alloro ufitio a paghare quel tanto appare 
debitore come appare detto amicho segnato M. et C. su Libro Verde degli Otto di 
Praticha. Mandantes. 

[fo. 600] Papa Clemente Settimo che infra dua giorni conparischa dinanzi a detti 
ufitiali a rendere conto et a paghare al comune di Firenze quel tanto che appare 
debitore in su detto Libro Verde etc. Mandantes. 


Balie 46 fo. 1320 
D. D. Papa Clemente‘ 
Die xxviii Novenbris 1527 


Item ditti? Domini Offitiales et Sindachi,8 adunati simul et in palatio Excelsi 
Domini Domini Priores? Libertatis et Vexilifero7 Justitie populi Florentini,9 
quem locum eligerunt pro eorum solita residentia pro ista vice tantum. Et 
servatis servandis et obtempto? partito secundum ordinamenta, deliperaverunt? 
et deliberando, declaraverunt Santitatem? Pape Clementis!0 Settimi [sic]11 esse 


1 Old foliation; 61r-v pencil foliation. 

2 Sic. 

3'The date as it earlier appears in the MS. 

4declaraverut (contraction sign omitted). 

Sinfrascritt’ cancelled. 

®This is in the left-hand margin of the MS., here moved for typographical 
reasons. The date is at the head in the MS. 

7 Sic. 

8u (i.e. ut) cancelled. 

9 -i (of Florentini) written over -e. 

10 Interlined. 

11 essere et cancelled. 
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verum et legitimum debitorem comunis Florentie! de summa et quantitate 
florenorum? ducentorum duodecim milia sexcentorum quinquaginta? otto* auri 
largi in auro et librorum quatuor et solidorum decem et settem4 denariorum 
piccoli prout apparet in libro nuncupato Libro Verde signato F ad cartam 160 
tunc Domini Otto4 Pratice5 reipublice Florentine etc. Mandantes etc. 


Captain Thomas Gainsford, the ‘Vox Spiritus 
and the Vox Populi 


APPRECIATION OF THE ROLE played by Captain Thomas Gainsford (d. 
1624) in the development of the periodical press in the early sixteen-twenties 
has grown steadily. In the Dictionary of National Biography, Sir Sidney 
Lee identified the former officer of the Irish wars and author of popular 
histories during the years 1610 to 1619 with the ' Captain Gainsford our 
newesmonger or maker of gazetts' of 1624.9 Professor Herford and Dr. 
Simpson in their standard edition of the works of Ben Jonson identified 
Gainsford as ‘the Captain’ of Jonson's The Staple of News.7 Finally, Dr. 
Frank has suggested that Gainsford was the editor of the first two series of 
dated and numbered English newsbooks, from the commencement of the 
first series in October 1622 until his death of the plague in July or August 
1624; and called him ‘the grandfather of English editors. 

Gainsford’s activities in this period were not confined to ‘journalism’, 
however: there is evidence to connect him with another aspect of the 
English response to the Thirty Years War. The evidence is found in a 
letter from Sir George Calvert, the Secretary of State, to the marquess of 
Buckingham of 28 November 1620, which, although already printed, is 
worth quoting extensively. 


May it please your Lordshipp. The only occasion I have now to trouble yow is 
to excuse my self for not attending on his Majesty all this while. Besides diverse 
other busynesses of the Councell heere (at which perhaps I might have beene 
spared well enough) I have another in hand, which is the discovery of the sedi- 
tious book called Vox populi, whereof I have a hope to fynd out the author, and 
am now busy about it, having upon search of a suspitious person fownd out 
another pamphlett in his chamber of the like nature intituled Sir Walter Raleighes 


1 comunis Florentie interlined. 

2centum cancelled, and (following thereafter) ducentorum interlined. 

3 -i- (of quin-) written over -a-. 

4Sic. 

5 Pratice interlined. 

6Letter from John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, 4 Sept. 1624, The 
Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N. E. McClure (2 vols., Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Soc., xii, 1939), ii. 579. 

7 Ben Jonson, ii, ed. C. H. Herford and P. Simpson (Oxford, 1925), pp. 173-4. 

8J. Frank, The Beginnings of the English Newspaper, 1620-60 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1961), pp. 9-13. 
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ghost, or a conference betweene Gondomar the Frier Confessor and Father 
Baldwin the Jesuite at Elye howse in Holborne. I assure your Lordshipp it is 
as seditious a booke as the other, yf not much worse, but not yet printed. The 
author is a poore Captaine about London one Gainsford, whom I have com- 
mitted to prison, and shall upon this see yf I can worke out the other, yf his 
Majesty thinke fitt that I stay heere for that purpose, and shall send his Majesty 
the booke it self after I have taken one or two examinations.1 


The identification of ‘a poore Captaine about London one Gainsford' with 
the later editor of newsbooks seems certain, although no evidence remains 
of his release from prison. His appearance in the context of the search 
for the author of Vox Populi, the still unidentified Thomas Scott, is par- 
ticularly interesting. Calvert's letter is one of the earliest references to the 
Vox Populi itself, indicating that it appeared in the middle of November 
1620, rather than December as usually thought.” 

The relationship between the ‘Sir Walter Rawleigh's Ghost’ and the 
Vox Populi is more than coincidental. The Vox Populi was written by Scott 
in Scotland during the first half of 1619, probably while he was a student 
at St. Andrews? It purports to describe the report of the conde de Gondo- 
mar to the Spanish council on his return from his first embassy to England 
in 1618. Gondomar recounts the success of his efforts to subvert the English 
government but is interrupted by a messenger bringing news of the over- 


1The letter is part of the papers of John Packer, Buckingham’s secretary, also 
known as the Fortescue Papers, now Bodleian Library MSS. Add. D. 109-12. 
It was printed by S. R. Gardiner in The Fortescue Papers (Camden new ser., i, 
1871), pp. 143-4. Apart from a further letter from Calvert on 4 Dec., describing 
his fears of an attack on Gondomar (tbid., pp. 144—5), the collection contains no 
further record of the search for Scott. Neither does the other collection of Packer's 
papers, Berkshire Record Office, MSS. D/EHy or, nor the printed Records of the 
Court of the Stationers’ Company, ed. W. A. Jackson (1957). 

2Vox Populi. Or Newes from Spaine appeared in several English editions in 1620 
and was later reprinted in English, Dutch and French. The best guide to the 
formidable bibliographical problems presented by this and Scott's later tracts will 
be the revised edition of the Short Title Catalogue of English Books printed before 
I640. I am most grateful to the editor, Miss K. F. Pantzer, for providing me with 
copies of the proof-sheets of the section on Scott. The conclusions presented here, 
however, are my own and will be discussed in greater detail in a forthcoming study 
of Scott. The earliest reference to the Vox Populi is found in the dispatch of the 
Venetian ambassador of 24. Nov./4 Dec. 1620, Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 
IÓIQ—2I, p. 491. 

38. R. Gardiner (History of England from the Accession of James I, iii (1901), 
392) noted that from its contents the Vox Populi was probably written no later than 
the spring of 1619. Scott matriculated in the autumn of 1618 in the theological 
faculty of St. Andrews for the session 1618/19, University of St. Andrews Muni- 
ments, UY 305/3 p. 167, UY 152/2 p. 226. (I owe these references to the courtesy 
of the University Archivist, Mr. R. N. Smart.) In the introduction to a later collec- 
tion of his tracts, Scott admitted that he wrote the Vox Populi in Scotland, Vox 
Populi, Vox Dei [etc.] (Short Title Catalogue of Books Printed 1475-1640 (1969), 
no. 22102), ‘To the Reader’, Sig. [*3v]. The collection is usually given the date 
1622—3; this is an error, for one of the tracts, Symmachia: or, a true-loves knot, 
was written after July 1624. 
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throw of Johan van Oldenbarneveldt, at which point the tract ends. The 
*Sir Walter Rawleigh's Ghost' was clearly intended as a sequel. Its full 
title is *Vox Spiritus or Sir Walter Rawleigh's Ghost. A Conference 
between Signor Gondomar, his Majesties Ambassador of Spaine, the Frier 
Confessor, and Father Bauldwine the Jesuite, at Elye House in Holborne, 
November 21, 1621’.1 Ely House was the lodging appointed in March 1620 
for Gondomar during his second embassy to England. The Friar Confessor 
was Fray Diego de Lafuente, also known as the ‘Padre Maestro’, Gondo- 
mar's confessor and an agent in the diplomacy of the Spanish match. 
Walter Baldwin S.J. (1563-1632) was notorious for his implication in the 
Gunpowder Plot and had been released from the Tower through the inter- 
cession of Gondomar. The ‘conference’ begins with Baldwin and Lafuente 
upbraiding Gondomar because despite his claims for success in his embassy 
a parliament has just been proclaimed. Baldwin describes the steps a 
parliament will take to reverse the policies of James and then the ghost of 
Raleigh appears to deliver a speech attacking Spanish and Catholic 
ambitions. 

Not only are there close similarities of title and ‘ plot’ but both tracts make 
identical attacks on Gondomar's influence in England. He has endangered 
the Anglo-Dutch alliance, obtained the condemnation of honest clergymen 
as puritans, protected recusants, and prevented good relations between 
king and parliament. The Spanish marriage negotiations are also men- 
tioned but not given prominence. The main difference between the tracts 
lies in the fact that the Vox Populi was printed without revision and contains 
nothing about Frederick, king of Bohemia, or the forthcoming parliament, 
although Scott paid particular attention to the prospects for a parliament in 
a sermon The high-waies of God and the king delivered at Thetford in the 
autumn of 1620.2 The speech by Baldwin in the ‘Vox Spiritus’ describing 
the powers of parliament, on the other hand, almost amounts to a programme 
for parliament: officers of state are to be called into question, monopolies 
attacked, the East India Company's activities restrained to prevent further 
disputes with the Dutch, assistance provided for the king of Bohemia, the 
clergy investigated, and the Spanish marriage prevented.3 

Calvert's arrest of Gainsford brought this pamphleteering campaign to a 
sudden conclusion. ‘Vox Spiritus’ was never printed, although manuscript 
copies may have been distributed. The printing of Vox Populi was probably 
interrupted, for several of its ‘editions’ are composed of assorted sheets of 
different impressions hastily bound together. Its publishers may then have 


l'There are two manuscript copies extant: British Library, Harley MS. 7187 fos. 
2-30 and Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. B. 151 fos. 5ov-55v. The Harley MS. 
copy gives the date as 21 Nov. 1621, which is clearly a copyist’s error. The Bodleian 
copy is dated 20 Nov. 1620 and contains the contemporary note (fo. 54) ‘written 
by Mr. Gainsford’. ‘Vox Spiritus’ is a completely different work from Str Walter 
Rawleigh’s Ghost, or England's Forewarner (1626), which Thomas Scott wrote after 
the failure of the Cadiz Voyage of 1625. 

2Printed 1623. See pp. 86-8. 

3Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 7187 fos. 7v—11Vv. 
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decided that it was safer to proceed by production of manuscript copies.1 
Gainsford's arrest may also have been the signal for Scott to go into hiding 
and ultimately to escape to the Netherlands. The origins of the campaign are 
less easy to date. The ' Vox Spiritus' was clearly composed after the publi- 
cation of the proclamation summoning parliament on 6 November 1620. 
The printing of the Vox Populi may have been begun earlier for a parliament 
had been expected since the invasion of the Palatinate by the Marquis 
Spinola at the end of August.? 

No direct evidence has survived as to the identity of the sponsors of these 
tracts but there are two leading candidates. During the summer of 1620 the 
king of Bohemia's ambassador Achatius von Dohna and his resident agent 
Abraham Williams had been involved in printing propaganda in Holland 
for distribution in England.3 They would have had the motive, the funds, 
and the connections to publish the Vox Populi and the * Vox Spiritus'. Nor 
did the association between Scott and Gainsford and the king of Bohemia's 
cause end in 1620. Scott went on to write and publish a number of pro- 
Bohemian and anti-Spanish tracts in the Netherlands, while Gainsford's 
corantos were intended to provide the English reader with the hoped-for 
news of Frederick's victories. The king of Bohemia’s arms were promi- 
nently displayed on one series of corantos.* Students of early newsbooks 
have often commented upon the political orientation of their contents. 
Gainsford's previous involvement in Bohemian propaganda would suggest 
that under his editorship the corantos were very much a part of the cam- 
paign to engage England in the defence of the protestant cause on the 
Continent. S. L. ADAMS 


The Political Diaries of Sir John Trelawny’ 


SIR JoHN TRELAWNY (1816-85) was M.P. for Tavistock from 1843 to 
1852 and from 1857 to 1865; he subsequently became M.P. for East 
Cornwall from 1868 to 1874. He was a Liberal and championed the demand 
for the abolition of the compulsory payment of church rates in the eighteen- 
fifties and sixties. His diaries consist of ten volumes covering his later years 
in parliament—from 1858 to 1865 and from 1868 to 1873. 


lPublic Record Office, S.P. 14/118/102 (printed in Companion to Arber, ed. 
W. W. Greg (Oxford, 1967), pp. 176-8) is an anonymous information to Calvert 
(probably a product of his search) describing inter alia the hiring of scriveners by a 
stationer to produce copies of the Vox Populi. 

2See Letters of John Chamberlain, ii. 321—2, 342-4, 14 and 28 Oct. 

3 Fürstliche Anhaltische gehaimbe Cantzley (n.p., 1621), p. 302, Dohna to Christian 
of Anhalt, 28 May/7 June 1620. Berks. R.O., Trumbull MSS., Alphabetical Series, 
xlvi, art. 115, A. Williams to Sir William Trumbull, 17 Apr. 1620; xvi, art. 44, 
Sir Dudley Carleton to Trumbull, 2 May 1620. 

4Those for Aug. and Sept. 1622, F. Dahl, Bibliography of English Corantos and 
Periodical Newsbooks, 1620—42 (1952), p. 78. 

5'The diaries were presented to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, in Nov. 1974. 
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- The diaries are concerned almost wholly with Trelawny's day to day life 
in the Commons, and, as such, provide an insight into the intensity and 
scope of an active backbencher's participation in the politics of his time. 
Trelawny was able to introduce his church rates bill—which he took over 
from Sir William Clay—in each session in the late eighteen-fifties and 
sixties, until he saw the measure eventually passed by the Gladstone govern- 
ment. The diaries show him lobbying government whips and gauging 
Commons opinion on his project. On the other hand, Trelawny records 
little contact with extra-parliamentary groups—even those of like mind on 
the bills which he sponsored. This may have been because he consciously 
limited his diary to events in the Commons, or because, since he came 
from a whig political background, he did not find it congenial, unlike many 
radical Liberal members, to work closely with extra-parliamentary pressure 
groups. His recorded contacts while at Westminster with his constituency 
were also very few: he mentions only one occasion when he received a 
deputation of his constituents on a particular matter. 

The diaries contain several portraits of the politicians then active on the 
front benches. Of Palmerston, nearing the end of his life in 1864, he says: 


I noted that Lord P. had more than usual difficulty in his elocution. In one 
sentence he became so embarrassed that he recommenced it not less than three 
times and, but for a certain tenderness for the (all but) octogenarian, there would 
have been some laughter. Indeed I think a slight titter was audible.! 


And of Disraeli, nearing power for the second time, in 1872: 


He sits watchful and impassive yet sometimes slightly betrays the effort it costs 
him to repress emotion. Today when Fawcett commented upon D’s clever 
‘tactics’ in ‘dishing his opponents’ he seemed to affect for a moment somnolence 
but he failed to disguise the reception of a ‘palpable hit’.? 


The most important of Trelawny’s observations relate however to an 
event outside the Commons, that is to the meeting of the various leaders and 
factions of the Liberal party which took place at Willis’s Rooms in London 
on 6 June 1859. The meeting was held in private and eye-witness accounts 
of it are few. It was of vital political importance because from it there 
emerged the acquiescence of the various Liberal factions in the arrange- 
ment between Palmerston and Russell, which ensured far greater Liberal 
unity in the eighteen-sixties than had prevailed in the previous decade. 
Trelawny noted that: 


It was a curious meeting. The force of habit threw us into the form of a real 
House of Commons; we formed a sort of oval with the floor in the middle, the 
floor being unoccupied although many still crowded the doorways. People at the 
doors took our names, and the whips said we numbered 280. The crowd outside 
were, I heard, less favourable to Palmerston than to Lord John.3 


1Diary entry on 9 July 1864. 
226 Apr. 1872. 
36 June 1859. 
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Palmerston and Russell ‘rivalled each other in expressing disinterestedness 
and readiness to cooperate', and the main objections to union under their 
joint or several leadership were posed by John Bright, who was ‘hardly 
satisfied with Palmerston's assurances of a pacific policy—till Lord P. 
spoke again, when he gave more satisfaction', and by J. A. Roebuck who 
‘doubted whether the two rival Lords would long cooperate in the same 
Cabinet; he also thought that it was not good policy to turn out the existing 
government without some approach to certainty of securing better men’. 
Trelawny noted that: 


When Roebuck was making his onslaught, Lord Palmerston and John Russell 
were very skilful in their mode of dissembling their annoyance. Palmerston 
leant forward with a sort of smile of half-astonished curiosity, as much as to say, 
“What can Roebuck mean?’ He affected the air of ‘un homme incompris'— 
good natured but puzzled. Then he used his hand as if deaf—so as to leave it 
uncertain whether the worst hits reached him. Lord John bore his share with 
good temper; I observed that at one passage he drew a deep sigh. Roebuck had 
several interruptions—but no cheers of approval. 


Before the meeting, Trelawny had himself doubted whether the time 
was ripe for the Liberals to come together in order to throw the Conservatives 
out of office, but his doubts, like those of other Liberals, seem to have been 
dispelled by the meeting. He lived on in parliament to record, in his 
later diaries, the continuation of his quiet work for social and religious 
reform within the context of Gladstonian Liberalism. 


CAROLINE HARVEY 


H. H. Asquith’s Political Journalism 


ALTHOUGH THE OUTLINES of the early career of H. H. Asquith are well 
enough established, little is known of the details of his political opinions 
before he entered the cabinet as Home Secretary in 1892, aged thirty-nine. 
Asquith rarely spoke in the Commons before becoming a minister, and his 
occasional constituency speeches after he entered parliament in 1886 were 
not nationally reported. The earliest letter in the Asquith MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, from John Morley, is dated 1891, and only a few letters 
from Asquith, never a prolific correspondent to men, survive in the papers 
for these years of his early political friends such as R. B. Haldane and 
Sydney Buxton. 

Asquith wrote two works of reminiscence, Fifty Years in Parliament1 and 
Memories and Reflections.? Fifty Years reads like the most bland of his 
speeches. It was written largely from published sources such as Morley’s 
Gladstone, and reveals little about the author or his views. Memories and 


12 vols., 1926. 
?Published posthumously, 2 vols., 1928. 
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Reflections, written shortly before Asquith's death, is more revealing, and 
contains valuable sketches of A. H. D. Acland and Thomas Ellis. It also 
mentions his association with The Economist and The Spectator] His 
biographers, J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith, and Roy Jenkins, add little 
to his own brief account of his early journalism. 

Asquith wrote primarily for money. Of intense political ambition, he 
lacked the capital to start a political career. His start at the Bar after going 
down from Oxford in 1875 was slow; his career, so promising as an under- 
graduate, did not advance. His wife Helen, who died in 189r, was un- 
ambitious. As he wrote in 1892 to Mrs. Horner, wbose daughter his son 
Raymond later married: 


I belonged to the very middle classes then . . . I was young and callow, and self- 
confident, and ambitious if possibly rather repellent. Women played very little 
part in my life. I was content with my early love, and never looked outside. So 
we settled down in a little suburban villa, and our children were born, and every 
day I went by train to the Temple, and sat and worked and dreamed in my 
chambers, and listened with feverish expectation for a knock on the door, hoping 
it might be a client with a brief. But years passed and he hardly ever came. 

You were living . . . [and] drinking deep of the stream, while I sat on the bank 
and watched it pass . . . of all times the most hateful is to feel that you have the 
capacity for power and yet that you have no field to exercise it. That was for 
years my case, and no one who has not been through it can know the chilling, 
paralysing, deadening, depression of hope deferred and energy wasted and 
vitality run to seed.? 


In these circumstances the income from the weekly leader which he wrote 
for The Economist between about 1877 and 1885 was an important supple- 
ment to his wife’s small private income, and the income from his Balliol 
fellowship, which expired in 1881. Unfortunately the files of The Economist 
were destroyed by bombing in the Second World War and no attributions 
of Asquith’s contributions have been found. 

However, the discovery of the ‘Records of Articles’ of The Spectator? 
makes it possible to amplify Asquith’s own account of his early journalism 
and to attribute most of his articles for the journal, which were, like the rest 
of the paper, published anonymously. From these attributions can be built 
up an interesting view of Asquith’s early political opinions: indeed these 
articles are the only detailed contemporary source for those opinions. 

Asquith wrote for The Spectator between 1875 and 1884. In those years 
the journal was almost entirely written by R. H. Hutton and Meredith 
Townsend. As a rule, they wrote all the short leaders, the ‘Topics of the 

1 Memories and Reflections, i. 66-9. 

2 Asquith to Mrs. Horner, 17 Oct. 1892, quoted by kind permission of the earl of 
Oxford and Asquith. These early letters show Asquith’s emotional tendency to 
seek a female correspondent and confidante outside his immediate family circle—a 
need later more dangerously and dramatically fulfilled in the person of Venetia 
Stanley. 

3My thanks are due to Mr. Charles Seaton of The Spectator for making these 
records available. 
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Day' and the book reviews, maintaining, week by week, an exceptional 
standard of journalism. Hutton also kept a record of contributions, from 
which a check list of his own has been published. Hutton's record may be 
regarded as ‘almost completely reliable'.! When Hutton was on holiday 
Townsend maintained the list. Asquith contributed when one or other of 
the regular contributors, usually Hutton, was on holiday. Most of his 
articles therefore were published in September or October of each year 
and deal with the issues of the moment in the holiday months only. He does 
not seem to have written on topics on his own initiative outside the holiday 
season. He did, however, write thé occasional obituary, most notably his 
piece on T. H. Green on 1 April 1882, for whom he shows the same reluctant 
admiration as he expressed fifty years later, even employing almost the same 
very characteristic phrase about those ‘who never penetrated into the inner 
shrines of the Hegelian temple’.2 Indeed one of the consistently striking 
features of these articles is the maturity and individuality of Asquith’s style. 
The clarity of statement, the rotundity of phrase and the heavy use of 
adjectives followed by latinate nouns are there in a form which, for the rest 
of his life, remained constant and effective. Asquith’s speaking and writing 
styles were interchangeable, which explains perhaps why each is notable 
more for its unfailing effectiveness than for any moments of brilliance or 
memorable phraseology. 

The pieces which Asquith wrote for The Spectator fall into three main 
categories: leaders on political topics, leaders on legal topics, and book 
reviews. Analysis of the political leaders cannot be given here, but some 
characteristics may be mentioned. Asquith’s lifelong support for radicalism 
tempered by realism (on condition that it worked from within the Liberal 
party), his hostility to radical factionalists and his admiration for ‘party 
spirit . . . the product of a very complex sentiment, which is slow to grow 
and hard to sustain, and which thrives best where it can be nourished by 
historic memories’ was stated in his first political article, ‘The English 
extreme left' on 12 August 1876, and repeated in similar terms on 16 
September 1882. He supported the main points of the radical position, 
but emphasized that *the Whigs often appear to be solid and inert, but their 
sympathies, in the long run, are on the right side, and they have wonderful 
tact in finding out when it is time to move’. Party loyalty is the sine qua non 
of successful politics. This position, of party unity based on radical ideas 
and whiggish practice, was maintained by Asquith throughout the period of 
Liberal decline after 1894, and foreshadows his successful working re- 
lationship when peacetime prime minister with both the radical Lloyd 
George and the whiggish Lord Crewe.3 

Other Asquithian views which receive an early airing are his unwilling- 
ness ‘to attack the formulations of the existing industrial and social structure’ 


1R. H. Tener, ‘The writing of Richard Holt Hutton’, Victorian Periodical 
Newsletter, xvii (1972). 

2See Memories and Reflections, i. 19. 

3See H. C. G. Matthew, The Liberal Imperialists (1973), ch. iv, passim. 
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(30 September 1882),! his absolute conviction that ‘fair trade... cannot... 
enter into the conscientious convictions of any man of common-sense’ 
(15 October 1881), his demand that the Liberals must seem ‘responsible’ 
in their criticism of foreign policy, and that they must not allow the Tories 
to secure the patriotic vote (14 October 1882, 4 October 1884). A number 
of articles deal with Ireland. Asquith shows hostility to an ‘alliance’ with 
the home rule M.P.s (‘The Birmingham Demonstration’, 6 October 1883), 
and absolute hostility to the use of force to encourage radical ends in 
Ireland, arguing that dynamiters should be legally regarded as murderers 
(6 August 1881). He argues strongly that: 


the demand for a repeal of the Union . . . will neither impress the imagination nor 
convince the judgment until it can be shown that Ireland is substantially at one 
in making it. The severance of Ulster from the rest of Ireland is a geographical, 
and therefore, a political impossibility . . . The Union is safe so long as Ulster is 
loyal (29 September 1883). 


Asquith recorded that it was because of home rule that he left The 
Spectator which, both under Hutton and later St. Loe Strachey, was 
strongly unionist. His last article was published in October 1884. It may 
be that by the next holiday season Asquith had decided that in the political 
confusion following the Liberal cabinet’s resignation in June 1885 it was 
best for an ambitious Liberal not to be associated with a journal which 
opposed the prospect of home rule so strenuously. 

Despite this disagreement, Asquith continued to admire Hutton, and 
wrote to Mrs. Horner on 25 September 1897: 


I was distressed by the news of Hutton’s death. He was my oldest and best friend 
amongst literary people, and years ago was very kind and serviceable when I 
needed help. At one time J spent a good deal of ink in the pages of the ‘Spectator’. 
His devotion to his poor mad wife makes an almost unique story.2 


The ink which Asquith spent is recorded below, with the exception of 
articles in 1878 and 1879, for which the record book has been lost. He briefly 
wrote again for The Spectator in January 1924, with two pieces on Liberal 
policy and prayer book revision, both of which were requested by St. Loe 
Strachey.3 However, neither article was published, that on Liberal policy 
being superseded by the formation of the Labour government, and the 
bishop of Norwich being preferred on the prayer book. Asquith’s first two 
articles, reviews of editions of Aristotle and Tacitus, were reprinted in 
Studies and Sketches (1924). 

H. C. G. MATTHEW 


1Tbid., p. 293. 

2Quoted by kind permission of the earl of Oxford and Asquith. 

3 See Strachey to Asquith (copies) 21 Sept. 1923 and 23 Jan. 1924, Beaverbrook 
library, London, S/11/6/23, S/11/6/24. 
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2749 
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2864. 
2882 
2883 
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Date Title1 
18 Dec. 1875  Aristotle's Ethics and Politics [book review] 
11 March 1876 The Annals of Tacitus [book review] l 
15 July 1876 The Endowment of Research [book review] 
12 Aug. 1876 The English Extreme Left 
7 Oct. 1876 The Positivists and the Turks 
14 Oct 1876 Working-men on the Subject of the Hour 
25 Nov. 1876 A Lord Mayor's Poetry 
3 Feb. 1877 Mr. [David] Syme on Political Economy 
[book review] 
28 Apr. 1877 A Nile Novel [by G. Fleming, 1877: book 
12 May 1877 Barry Cornwall [1877: book review] 
[1878 and 1879—record book missing] 
27 Nov. 1880 Sir Alexander Cockburn [obituary] 
4 Dec. 1880 The Rearrangement of the Bench 
5 March 1881 Lord Campbell [2 vols., 1881: book review] 
6 Aug. 1881 The Dynamite Campaign 
3 Sept. 1881 Litigation as it is 
Io Sept. 1881 Mr. Parnell's failure in Tyrone 
17 Sept. 1881 Lord Justice Bramwell 
j The remedy for unpunctual trains 
24 Sept. 1881 Trial by jury in Ireland 
5 The crime of kidnapping 
I Oct. 1881 College Heads 
8 Oct. 1881 Lord O'Hagan's address in Dublin 
The spread of ruffianism 
I5 Oct. 1881 Mr. Gladstone on Fair Trade 
5 Lord Salisbury's ‘ Historical Facts’ 
22 Oct. 1881 The reform of civil procedure 
31 Dec. 1881 Lord Justice Lush [obituary] 
1 Apr. 1882 The late Professor [T.H.] Green [obituary] 
15 Apr. 1882 Sir Stafford Northcote at the Liverpool 
Banquet 
16 Sept. 1882 Sir George Grey [obituary] 
» The English law of self-defence 
23 Sept. 1882 Mr. Gibson 
T The lesson of recent legislation 
30 Sept. 1882 Signs of the times at Oxford 
» Working-men on the poor-law 
7 Oct. 1882 Sir Stafford Northcote at Glasgow 
" The work of the London police 
14 Oct. 1882 "The school-board elections 
- Liberalism at Wolverhampton 
17 May 1883 The barristers’ agitation 
22 Sept. 1883 Getting up the steam 
5 Is Gouldstone sane? 
29 Sept. 1883 Mr. Shaw’s statement [on missionaries] 
The invasion of Ulster 


» 


1 All are ‘Topics of the day’ except those marked ‘book review’. 
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Spectator No. 


Date 
6 Oct. 1883 


13 Oct. 1883 


20 Sept. 1884 
27 Sept. 1884 
4 Oct. 1884 
11 Oct. 1884 


Title 
The Birmingham Demonstration 
Sir Stafford Northcote at Belfast 
Banks, and their customers 
Mr. Howard Vincent on English crime 
Sir S. Northcote as agitator 
Sir S. Northcote at Newcastle 
The South African muddle 
Mr. Courtney at Liskeard 


ISI 


Historical News 


IN THE May 1975 issue of this Bulletin it was reported that with the 
generous support of the Pilgrim and Radcliffe Trustees a survey of the 
nature, extent, and conditions of custody of the central Church of England 
bodies was being undertaken by Dr. C. J. Kitching working under a 
committee. Investigation began in October 1974 and was completed in 
August 1975, a month before the time originally set. Dr. Kitching fully 
examined the records of the Church Commissioners and the bodies they 
have absorbed, the General Synod and its predecessor, the Convocations, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's Counsellors on Foreign Relations, and the 
Church of England Pensions Board. These are the main bodies concerned 
with the church's central direction. He also enquired into the records of the 
leading missionary societies, so far as they are exclusively Anglican, those 
of many other church societies, and of some religious communities. For 
purposes of comparison enquiries were also made about the records of other 
religious bodies including the Jewish community. Altogether some 200 
visits of investigation were paid and additional information was sought by 
letters. 

Dr. Kitching's general findings have been incorporated in a report 
addressed to the committee of management which consists of Professor 
Ralph B. Pugh (Chairman), Professor Christopher N. L. Brooke, the 
Reverend Professor Owen Chadwick, Mr. William Kellaway, the Right 
Reverend E. W. Kemp (Bishop of Chichester), and Dr. Walter Oakeshott. 
To this report there is a full appendix detailing the holdings of the various 
bodies, some 150 in number, investigated and the present means of gaining 
access to them in so far as they are accessible. The whole is preceded by a 
report from the committee to the two bodies of 'Trustees incorporating the 
following suggestions among others. First, there should be a full-time 
professional archivist in Church House financed, if possible, by the Church's 
Central Board of Finance and the Church Commissioners. Secondly, the 
archivist, if appointed, should form a record centre for the custody of 
the non-current and permanently valuable records of the boards and com- 
missions of the General Synod and its predecessors, arrange and list them 
and ultimately make them available for study, advise the Synod depart- 
ments and the Church Commissioners on questions affecting their records, 
give similar advice to the church societies investigated by the survey and 
others, and, where possible, secure the deposit of their records. Thirdly, 
the repository and search room should at first be sited in Church House, 
where some accommodation seems at present available. Fourthly, the 
survey committee should seek means to raise from charitable funds some 
money for the equipment of the proposed record office and for the employ- 
ment of an additional staff member. Fifthly, efforts should be made to 
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make better financial provision for Lambeth Palace Library which seems 
to the committee to be the best ultimate destination for many of the accumu- 
lations examined. Plans have been made to publish the reports and appendix. 


* * * * * * 


The Decorative Arts Society 1890-1940 was formed to encourage interest 
and research in all fields of the decorative arts of this period including 
architecture, interior and industrial design, fashion and textiles, graphics, 
theatre and ballet design, etc. The special working committee is formed of 
leading authorities in different areas of knowledge. The activities of the 
society include visits in England and abroad, lectures, exhibitions and an 
annual bulletin of specialized articles. The committee is at present con- 
sidering the possibility of offering tutorial services in graduate or post- 
graduate work to universities, colleges and polytechnics and would be very 
interested to hear from anyone who might be able to use such services. 
Please contact The Director, Royal Pavilion, Art Gallery and Museums, 
Brighton, Sussex, BN1 1UE. 


* + * * * * 


Most historians are familiar with the 5-volume official History of The 
Times (published 1935-52 and recently reprinted by Kraus) and also with 
the printed Index to the paper. Less well known is the fact that The Times 
possesses a range of original source materials, which as the property of a 
newspaper can be claimed to be almost unique in social and political value. 
It offers much to scholars and researchers at postgraduate level and is in no 
way a normal press-cuttings library. Indeed, enquirers for material which 
has actually appeared in print are best directed to those public reference 
libraries which keep the microfilm edition of the paper, together with the 
Index. 

The archive contains collections of papers, diaries, cablegrams and 
memoranda from its proprietors, editors, overseas and special correspon- 
dents, many of which are now accessible to serious scholars. The major fields 
represented are Victorian studies; art, literary, drama and film criticism; 
press history; American, European and Commonwealth history. The 
influential position of The Times in British political life is also reflected in the 
hitherto largely unknown letters of prime ministers, viceroys, politicians, 
and other public figures. The usual thirty-year rule is in operation. Anyone 
wishing to see the archive is advised as a preliminary move to read C. P. 
Cook's Sources in British Political History 1900—51, i: A Guide to the 
Archives of Selected Organizations and Societies. There is also a brief 
description of the archive in Business Archives, xli (1976), 20-4. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Gordon Phillips, Archivist, Times 
Newspapers Ltd., P.O. Box No. 7, New Printing House Square, Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, WCrX 8EZ. Telephone: o1 837 1234. 
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Sir Goronwy Edwards, 1891-1976 


Joun Goronwy EDWARDS came from the University of Oxford to be 
Director of the Institute of Historical Research, editor of this Bulletin, and 
Professor of History in this University in 1948. He retired upon reaching 
the age limit in 1960, and died on 20 June last, in his eighty-sixth year. 

By custom, no inaugural lecture was expected from the new Director and 
he delivered none, but had he chosen to perform this ritual it is conceivable 
that be would have introduced himself (with respectful acknowledgement 
to Stubbs) ‘not as a philosopher nor as a politician, but as a worker at 
history’. He entered Jesus College, Oxford, as a scholar in 1909, took the 
expected First in 1913, wrote his Master's dissertation under ‘Tout at 
Manchester, and then served in France with the Royal Welch Fusiliers, 
attaining the rank of captain. He returned to Jesus College as fellow and 
tutor in 1919, and there he remained for the next twenty-nine years, self- 
lessly serving his men, for whom, as for his closest friends, the surname 
alone was the only fitting form of familiar address, and becoming an ac- 
knowledged master in his special fields: the medieval history of Wales (in 
particular of his native Flintshire), and the constitutional development of 
the medieval English kingdom. 

For one ‘grown oldish in Oxonian sin’ the University of London was a 
strange land, and the Institute itself ‘full of booby traps’ for a Director who 
had not known it in its Tudor-cottage days and was unaware of its folklore 
and its ethos. But across the road was the Department of Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, and the Public Records were within walking distance. 
To their siren calls the worker at history could offer no resistance. There 
was, however, another side to the appointment. The Institute, having in 
the preceding session moved from its temporary quarters in Tavistock 
House to the premises it now occupies, was entering upon a period of 
unprecedented expansion. During his twelve years as Director the number 
of postgraduate courses and seminars offered by the School of History, and 
conducted for the most part at the Institute, increased from twenty-five to 
forty-seven and the total membership soared from 373 to 1,137. Enrol- 
ments for the Anglo-American Conference of Historians doubled from 
some 200 persons to 430, more than a quarter coming from the United 
States and Commonwealth countries; while to the Library were added over 
20,000 books and pamphlets. Inevitably, the worker at history became 
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increasingly a worker for history, involved in troublesome policy-making 
discussions, battling with bureaucracy, spending many hours in com- 
mittees, yet always mindful of what to him was more important: the 
obligation to know and help the Institute's students. The sherry party 
given by him and Mrs. Edwards at the start of his second session and noted 
in the Annual Report as ‘a popular innovation’, remains a feature of the 
Institute year, but the lavish Sunday teas put on at the Edwards's home 
when extra supplies of commodities such as butter could be obtained only 
with much ingenuity, were discontinued when he learnt of the strain 
imposed on students' purses by the cost of the journey to Barnes. 

No previous Director had sat on so many committees. Some, which he 
chaired ex officio, were internal to the Institute, like that of the Victoria 
County History, though its outside ramifications were widespread. Others 
were technically external but in fact vital to the broad objectives of the 
Institute. Throughout his Directorship he was a member of the Board of 
Celtic Studies and the Council of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion. 
Except for one brief interval he was also during his Directorship a member 
of the Faculty of Archaeology of the British School at Rome, and in 1956 he 
was elected to the Council and Executive Committee of the School. He 
served on the Grigg Committee on Departmental Records, 1952-4, the 
Royal Commission on Historica! Manuscripts from 1953, the British 
Academy Committee on Research in the Humanities and Social Sciences, 
1958—60, the Advisory Council on Public Records for two three-year terms 
from 1959. From 1955 to 1967 he worked indefatigably as chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Somewhere between these two categories must be fitted his appointment in 
1951 to the original Editorial Board of the History of Parliament Trust, 
offices for which (and for Sir Lewis Namier) were provided within the 
Institute; he served as its chairman from the end of 1965 until early in 1974. 
Conscientious and hard-working, he prepared for all his meetings with 
scrupulous care, not so that he might be *one of your spring-heeled chaps 
who knows the answer before the question is put’, but in the spirit of a com- 
pany commander reconnoitring every possible line of advance. His inter- 
ventions could be sharp and influential, but when he was in the chair he 
preferred to listen for the ‘sense of the meeting’, occasionally throwing in a 
pebble so that he might ‘observe the splash’. . 

Finding time to work at history was not easy, yet somehow—when the 
printers’ dead-lines for the Bulletin and the English Historical Review and 
the Publications of the Flintshire Historical Society had been met, his annual 
course on historical method completed, and arrangements made for the next 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, in Paris or Rome or Stock- 
holm—he added some twenty papers to the thirty-four articles and edited 
texts listed under his name when he came to the Institute. Several appeared 
in the Bulletin, including one based on the Pollard papers presented to the 
Institute at the beginning of his Directorship, revealing for the first time the 
benefactor who made possible the foundation of the! Institute. In 1955 he 
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gave the David Murray lecture in the University of Glasgow, in 1956 the 
British Academy’s Raleigh lecture on history, and in 1957 the Creighton 
lecture. Common to them all are an incomparable lucidity, an exact use of 
words—the Oxford English Dictionary was ever a favourite tool—and his 
governing passion for what the evidence revealed to him of the ascertainable 
reality of things. In print, and in their various ways, they are models of cool 
persuasiveness. What the print cannot convey is the engaging Celtic lilt of 
his oratory and the practised histrionics of each performance. Twice, at the 
traditional Thursday evening conferences in the Institute, members and 
guests were treated to special performances, one ‘Forty-shilling free- 
holders—why forty shilling ?’, the other ‘The lords of the Welsh March— 
what were they?’, each a question bluntly asked, painstakingly analysed, 
and convincingly answered. 

He received the accolade on 5 July 1960. By chance the same day had been 
chosen for the farewell party to mark his retirement, so he came straight from 
the Palace to the Macmillan Hall—the Institute common room was too 
small for the occasion—where Professor Humphreys, speaking for over 300 
colleagues and friends, made a handsome presentation and ended all specu- 
lation by using for the first time and to the delight of the large assembly, the 
new style ‘Sir Goronwy and Lady Edwards’. For them both, ‘retirement’ 
was a term of art: together they continued to attend in Oxford as in London, 
every social function, every lecture, every academic occasion where old 
friends might be met, young scholars encouraged, and the latest news heard 
about former pupils, whose careers they followed with almost parental 
interest. And there was, of course, still work to be done. In the academic 
year 1960-1 he was Ford's lecturer in the University of Oxford. As Presi- 
dent of the Royal Historical Society at the crucial period when it seemed 
appropriate and indeed urgent for the Society to move from its gracious but 
inaccessible premises in Cheyne Walk, he steered the negotiations with such 
patience and good humour that the Society was able to occupy its new 
home in University College London, upon favourable terms and with 
financial benefit; his Presidential Addresses, 1961-4, are printed in the 
Transactions. Some committees he shed, but from 1963 to 1966 he was a 
member of the U.G.C. Committee on Libraries, and he retained his con- 
nection with the H.M.C. and the British School at Rome until his death. 

A Londoner by adoption, he was one whom Oxford bred and made aware. 
Oxford was his ‘academic native heath’: he loved its rituals and intimacy. 
His lectures on Stubbs’s Charters sustained many generations of young 
historians and did much to transmit his own qualities to a numerous progeny 
of distinguished medievalists appointed to universities in the United 
Kingdom and overseas. Above all, he remained devoted to Jesus College and 
Jesus men, responding warmly to their appeals for support and advice. He 
founded the London branch of the Jesus College Association and enjoyed its 
convivial evenings in the ‘Old Father Thames’ on the Albert Embankment. 
Many honours were accorded him: knighthood, the Book of Prests, a volume 
from the Flintshire Historical Society, the Cymmrodorion Medal, and 


Secular Patronage at the Court of King Henry II 


FROM RECENT studies of the Norman kings there has emerged a deeper 
understanding of the relationship between patronage and politics in early 
medieval England.! Through the medium of royal patronage, Henry I 
raised men of middlestation amongst the magnates of the land in a calculated 
attempt to alter the governmental and perhaps even the social structure 
of the country. His motive and his opportunity both lay in the division of 
England and Normandy until 1106 which enabled him to exploit to the 
fullest advantage his feudal powers of confiscation and disinheritance. 
"Thereafter, wherever intervention in title and succession was possible, the 
king and his ministers interfered in the descent of property in part with the 
purpose of strengthening the monarch's position by creating rivalries 
amongst the barons and by linking the interests of his new administrative 
class with those of the Crown through patronage. The immediate result 
of all this was the anarchy of Stephen's reign when feuds between rival 
claimants to properties were at the heart of the civil wars; but in the long 
term there emerged a greater definition of the principle of heredity. From 
1154 heredity alone determined the legal succession tothethroneof England 
and King Henry II acknowledged the need for legal expression of the here- 
ditary principle for all properties, at the same time formulating procedures 
aimed at simplifying the tenurial complexity which arose from the strife 
of previous reigns. The strength of his position as uncontested heir to 
Normandy and England after the treaty of Westminster and the death of 
Eustace, Stephen's eldest son, gave Henry the security to make a decision 
which was to affect his resources of patronage fundamentally. In general 
terms he rejected confiscation as a penalty for political misbehaviour: while 
the division of England and Normandy had focused attention on disseisin 
and disinheritance as such penalties, their unchallenged unification and 
the troubles of Stephen's reign combined to move Henry FitzEmpress to 
abandon them as a normal means of retribution. Whatever the percentage 
of the natural intransigence of barons in the period 1154 to 1189—and it 
was at times very high—there was no comparable percentage of royal 
disinheritance of those barons.? Automatically, therefore, the resources 
available to Henry II for patronage were substantially diminished as com- 
pared with those enjoyed by his grandfather. Was the role of patronage 

1R. W. Southern, ‘The place of Henry I in English history’, Proc. Brit. Acad., 
xlvii (1962), 127-69; R. H. C. Davis, "What happened in Stephen's reign, 
1135-54’, History, xlix (1964), 1-12; J. C. Holt, ‘Politics and property 
in early medieval England’, Past and Present, lvii (1972), 3-52. I am indebted 
to Professor C. N. L. Brooke and Dr. H. Mayr-Harting for their generous advice 
and assistance in the development of the theme of patronage at the court of Henry II. 

2Cf. W. L. Warren, Henry II (1973), pp. 364-8. 
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altered in any way by this diminution of available resources or did the 
relationship of politics and patronage remain the same? The answer to this 
problem is to be sought both in the use of his resources by the king and in 
the manner in which he distributed his patronage. First, however, some 
further clarification of his policy towards the baronies is required. 

Richard FitzNeal, writing of the rebellion of 1173-5, commented on the 
extraordinary clemency of the king: few of those who opposed him lost their 
property, none their civil rights orlifeorlimb.! Henry hesitated to give occa- 
sion for later rebellion by disinheriting his enemies. In the entire reign he 
confiscated only four of the baronies listed by Dr. I. J. Sanders.? Adam II 
de Port was deprived of his barony of Kington in 1171 for treason. Henry 
of Essex, the royal constable, forfeited his honours of Rayleigh and Haughley 
after failing to defend himself successfully against the charge of cowardice 
in the campaign in North Wales in 1158. Fulk Paynel claimed Bampton in 
Devon as his inheritance after the death of his mother, Juliana, but the 
lands were withheld: the claim may have been a little complicated by the 
second marriage of Juliana, but the determining factor seems to have been 
that Fulk was regarded by the king as a bad risk. In the fourth instance also 
baronies were withheld on the death of a tenant who had acquired them 
by marriage. Queen Adeliza, widow of Henry I, was given in marriage to 
William d'Aubigny with Arundel and Petworth as her dower; Henry II 
clearly did not regard this acquisition as heritable, dating as it did from 
Stephen's reign, and he took possession of the honours in 1176, William's 
son and heir, William, obtaining only his father's lands. These are the only 
clear-cut cases of any major disseisins in the reign, apart from castles, 
offices or lands granted from the royal demesne by King Stephen. Through- 
out the reign the king mounted a persistent attack on the principle of here- 
dity with regard to castles, and consistently maintained that same principle 
for the inheritance of anded property. If the barons were to enjoy a security 
of tenure and inheritance, if the king was to abandon his right of confiscation 
for disloyalty and rebellion, they were required to acquiesce in the growth 
of the military predominance of the monarchy. In general the barons had 
little alternative but to recognize without dispute the king's military 
dominance, though the rebellion of 1173 seems to have been a reaction in 
part against the enormous programme of castle building which the royal 
engineers were undertaking in the eleven-sixties. Similarly, Henry II 
paid scant regard to hereditary claims to royal offices once the early years 
of the reign were past. For certain minor appointments after his accession 
the king appears to have acknowledged hereditary title: the keeper of the 
king's houses at Havering in Essex, Ralph FitzSalomon, was granted the 
office before 1158 'sicut pater eius eam melius et plenarius habuit tempore 
Henrici avi mei' and Ralph Purcell was granted the office and lands of his 


1De Necessartis Observantits Scaccarii Dialogus, que vulgo dicitur Dialogus de 
Scaccario, ed. C. Johnson (1950), p. 76. 

21. J. Sanders, English Baronies: a Study of their Origin and Descent, 1086—1327 
(Oxford, 1960). 
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uncle, Robert Burnell, who had served Henry I as usher.! Hereditary 
offices did not disappear in the reign of Henry II: some survived, but more 
by fortune than by deliberate royal policy. 

The king's deprivation of many of those who had supported Stephen in 
the civil wars of their lands would scarcely constitute a qualification of his 
policy of acknowledging hereditary right. The lands alienated after 1135 
and before 1154, even to supporters of the Angevin cause, were regarded 
as illegal gifts and many of them were resumed in the first nine years of the 
reign to be regranted by the new king to his own followers and supporters. 
The treaty of Westminster, however, left Henry IT with a serious problem. 
Stephen’s son William was confirmed in his possession of vast territories 
in England and France. The honours in his hands included Boulogne 
with its English estates, Mortain, and Warenne which he held in the right of 
his wife Isabella. These gave him the title of William, count of Boulogne, 
Mortain and Warenne. In addition he had the baronies of Lancaster, Eye 
and Pevensey, all of which were confirmed to him by the treaty of 1153. 
Together they made him one of the greatest landowners in the Angevin 
empire and his possessions were even more extensive than those held by his 
father before he had become king. It is doubtful whether Henry II could 
have allowed him to retain such vast properties and at the same time have 
felt totally secure. Indeed there is clear evidence that, despite the treaty of 
Westminster, the king did deprive William of some of his lands and castles 
shortly after 1154.2 Nevertheless, it was a great stroke of fortune for the 
king when William died during the Toulouse campaign of 1159 without 
immediate heirs. His nearest relative was his sister Mary who was then 
abbess of Romsey. She was taken from the cloisterand married to Matthew, 
son of the count of Flanders, and her husband became count of Boulogne in 
her right. None of her brother's other lands was allowed to Mary, not even 
the English lands of the honour of Boulogne, and Matthew's attempts to 
obtain them in 1167 and 1173 both failed. 'T'he case emphasizes the king's 
continuing right and intention to interfere in the indirect succession to 
property where his political interests were at stake. Since he would no 
longer intervene in the direct succession of land even where he might legiti- 
mately have done so, Henry II was thrown back on to intervention in 
indirect inheritance. It was incumbent upon him to exploit his rights in 
that area more fully in the interests of his resources for patronage and his 
political concerns. However, intervention in indirect succession was itself 
limited since he could not do so in a way which would create baronial rivalries 
over the properties which escheated to the Crown: politically it was neces- 


1T. Rymer, Foedera, conventiones, litterae ... et acta publica, ed. A. Clarke, 
F. Holbrooke and J. Caley (4 vols. in 7, 1816—69), I. i. 42. 

2On William see J. H. Round, ‘The counts of Boulogne as English lords’, Studies 
in Peerage and Family History (1901), pp. 147-80; The Letters of John of Salisbury, 
i, ed. W. J. Millor and H. E. Butler, rev. C. N. L. Brooke (1955), p. 82, no. 46; 
Early Yorkshire Charters, viii, ed. C. T. Clay (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc. Record Ser., 
extra ser., vi, 1949), pp. 14—18. 
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sary to retain control of escheated baronies himself. Of the former baronies 
of William son of Stephen only Pevensey was granted to another by the king 
and that to the legitimate tenant of the fee, Richer de l'Aigle, who had been 
dispossessed in the previous reign. Few baronies escheated under Henry II, 
but those which did were generally controlled and administered for the 
king's own profit. 

What patronal rights and resources remained to Henry II? Having 
surrendered some rights and restricted his use of others, it might appear 
that little was left. This initial impression would have some substance if it 
were not for the determined search for his other rights undertaken by the 
king and his agents from 1166. In the first decade of the reign Henry, 
knowing neither the extent of his resources nor their detail, had to use the 
royal demesne for patronage. Such a policy would have had serious 
economic and political repercussions if continued throughout the reign, 
leading to the diminution of his own income and creating a whole new class 
of tenants-in-chief of the Crown. The king had, therefore, to entertain 
a thorough investigation of his rights and resources deriving from his 
authority as a feudal lord. Those rights were the incidents of feudal tenure, 
wardship of the body and lands of minors and heiresses, and marriage of 
heiresses, widows and occasionally heirs during their minority. Through 
a series of inquests made by royal justices and sheriffs between 1166 and 
1185 Henry II sought out in as much detail as was possible the information 
which he and his agents required for the proper administration of escheated 
honours and of vacant abbeys and bishoprics and for the full exploitation 
of his feudal rights. Before the development of the procedure of inquisitions 
post mortem it was necessary for the king to adopt this rather cumbersome 
instrument of a periodic inquest throughout the nation about his rights. 
The inquest into knights’ fees in 1166 provided Henry with much of the 
information he needed about the tenancies-in-chief and that was supple- 
mented by an inquest in 1177 which would have revealed, amongst other 
things, the location of the tenements held in chief of the Crown, the names 
of the tenants and the services owed to the king.1 At Northampton in 1176 
the king ordered that an inquest be made by the itinerant justices into 
escheats, churches, lands and women who were in the gift of the king, while 
in 1185 four specially-appointed justices inquired about the king’s wards. 
and widows and heiresses in his gift. The Norman predecessors of Henry II 
had used these feudal rights for patronage, but none had been in the same 
position of knowing in great detail what those rights were. The investigations 
ensured that no section of the feudal hierarchy was immune from the king’s 
authority and interference: while certain rights were surrendered or res- 
tricted by the political circumstances of Henry II’s succession to the 
throne, the degree of his interference in inheritance was not less but greater. 
He intervened more than his predecessors, but in a different way and with 


1Gesta Regis Henrici II, ed. W. Stubbs (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1867), i. 138: inquest 
of 22 Feb. 1177. 
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different emphasis. The political circumstances of England after 1154, 
therefore, determined that Henry II should voluntarily restrict his own 
resources of patronage, that he should not use certain resources in the way 
his grandfather had been able to use them, and that he should seek out and 
exploit fully those resources remaining to him. Politics determined both the 
volume and the character of royal patronage: as we shall see, it also deter- 
mined the manner and direction of its distribution. 


WARDSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


Of the king's resources those most consistently exploited for the purpose 
of patronage were wardships and marriages. It is true that they were the 
most readily available sources, but it is probable too that they constituted 
the type of patronage which Henry II was most disposed to give. They 
involved no permanent alienation of royal rights—the king had renounced, 
at least in theory, such alienation at his coronation—and grants of wardships 
could be revoked speedily and with ease. Moreover, through careful control 
of marriages Henry could ensure that his political interests were served 
rather than frustrated or challenged by the formation of undesirable 
marriage alliances. The systematic use of the right of wardship led ulti- 
mately to excessive royal exploitation which had to be regulated by the 
barons in 1215, but it is evident that it could act very much in the interests 
of the heir by protecting him or her from dispossession by near relatives. 
Royal wardship had the indirect effect of supplementing the legal procedures 
formulated by the king to secure the hereditary principle for all properties. 

According to Glanvill, wardship could be of two kinds, full or partial. 
Partial wardship involved farming the lands of the ward for the king and 
accounting at the exchequer. Such wardship may be equated with the farms 
of escheats, vacant bishoprics and abbacies, and of shires, all of which were 
accountable at the exchequer. Full wardship was not accountable and 
carried with it the rights of presenting to vacant churches and duly con- 
ducting other affairs as the custodian would his own. All the rights of the 
lord were handed over to the custodian. Lords who had full custody of the 
body and of the fee, said Glanvill, might freely dispose of them 


ut in ecclesiis in custodiis ipsis constitutis concedendis, et in mulieribus si que in 
eorum custodiam exciderint maritandis, et in aliis negociis disponendis secundum 
quod propria negocia sua disponere solent. Nihil tamen de hereditate de iure 
alienare possunt ad remanenciam.? 


To take but one example, in 1185 the Rotuli de Dominabus recorded that the 
royal master forester, ''homas FitzBernard, had had in his custody thelands 
of Gilbert de Monte together with the son and heir to the property, his 
mother and his four sisters. Thomas died in 1184 and at the time of the 


lTractatus de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Regni Anglie qui Glanvilla vocatur, 
ed. G. D. G. Hall (1965), p. 84. 
2 Ibid., p. 82. 
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inquest the lands, heir, mother and three sisters were in the custody of 
Geoffrey FitzPeter, Thomas’s successor as master forester of England, 
while the fourth sister had been given to a certain free man of that fee ‘per 
donationem Thome filii Bernardi'.! Full wardship could be very profitable 
to those to whom such custody was given or sold. In the two and a half 
years prior to the inquest of 1185 Ralph Murdac, one of the justices who 
carried out that inquest, received just over £96 in farms and reliefs from the 
fee of his nephew, Oliver the son of John d'Eincurt.? Ralph's administration 
of the fee would have been satisfactory to those who framed Magna Carta, 
for in the two and a half years during which he had custody of thelands, their 
value increased through his restocking of the manors. 

It would be wrong to suggest that royal custody of baronial properties 
always acted in the interests of the heir, just as it would be mistaken to argue 
the reverse. Wardship was wide open to abuse, whether granted in full or 
partially. Maladministration of lands in the hands of royal custodians was 
the subject of clauses four and five of Magna Carta and there is abundant 
evidence of it in the Rotuli de Dominabus. The evidence is discussed by 
Round in his introduction to the rolls and it is unnecessary to repeat it here. 
Entries in the pipe roll of 1186 suggest that the justices who made the enquiry 
of 1185 met with a good deal of opposition. Numerous references are made 
to amercements imposed by the justices because of unlawful harassment 
of the jurors and for making false pleas. Perhaps the opposition was due to 
fear that crimes such as marrying women in the king’s gift without royal 
licence would be uncovered, or interested parties wished to conceal wards 
of the Crown. The pipe rolls give few details, but there can be little doubt 
that many feared the king’s exercise of his feudal rights. For some the 
possibility of royal custody of their lands or part of them was an ever-present 
threat. The monks of Bury St. Edmunds were constantly fearful that the 
actions of the abbot would be prejudicial to the interests of the convent 
after his death while the abbey was in the hands of the king’s bailiffs.3 
Abbot Samson himself showed similar fears when Adam of Cockfield, 
a tenant of the abbey, claimed possession of the half-hundred of Cosford 
on the death of his father, Robert. Abbot Samson rejected his claim, saying: 


‘Si aliquis teneret hundredum hereditarie, et ipse forisfaceret versus regem 
aliquo modo ita quod exhereditari deberet, statim vicecomes Sutfolchie et 
ballivi regis saisiarent hundredum, et exercerent potestatem suam infra terminos 
nostros; et si haberent custodiam hundredi, periclitaretur libertas octo 
hundredorum et dimidii? Convertensque sermonem ad Adam, ait: ‘Si tu, 
qui clamat hereditatem in illo hundredo, acciperes in uxorem aliquam liberam 
feminam, que teneret saltem unam acram terre de rege in capite, rex postmortem 
tuam saisiaret totum tenementum tuum et wardam filii tui, si esset infra etatem; 
et ita ballivi intrarent in hundredum Sancti Edmundi in preiudicium abbatis! .4 


1 Rotuli de Dominabus, ed. J. H. Round (Pipe Roll Soc., xxxv, 1913), p. 29. 

2 [bid., pp. 18-19. 

>The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, ed. H. E. Butler (1949), pp. 73, 81, 89-90. 
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Samson was speaking of prerogative wardship. According to Glanvill, 
where there were several lords the chief lord should have the wardship of 
the body, and the other lords the wardship of the fees held of them: 


Notandum tamen quod si quis in capite tenere debet de domino rege, tunc eius 
custodia ad dominum regem plene pertinet sive alios dominos habere debeat ipse 
heres sive non; quia dominus rex nullum potest habere parem multo minus 
superiorem. 


Abbot Samson said that such prerogative wardship would result if the land 
held in chief of the king was at least one acre. There is a striking illustration 
of his words in the Rotuli de Dominabus. Robert of Abbingworth held one 
acre of land in Mitcham, Surrey, in chief. On his death *occasione illius 
acre fuit totum tenementum ejus seisitum in manu domini regis cum 
herede suo’.2 No one challenged the right of the king to prerogative ward- 
ship, but clause thirty-seven of Magna Carta attempted to restrict its 
application: the king was not to have wardship of anyone who held of the 
Crown by fee-farm, socage, burgage, or by reason of any petty sergeanty 
if he held land of another lord by knight service. Glanvill's only restriction 
of the king's right was that in the case of burgage tenure he was not preferred 
to others in the matter of wardship. One of the few extant pieces of inform- 
ation about the granting of wardships by Henry II demonstrates further his 
prerogative. It is a thirteenth-century copy of a royal writ addressed to 
all men of whom Humphrey of Barrington held land, notifying them of the 
grantof Humphrey's son, his land and hisoffice of royal forester to Walter 
of Hatfield.3 These three instances all emphasize the enormous impact 
made on England by Henry II’s policy of seeking out and exploiting the 
rights which he enjoyed as a feudal lord. "They also stress the growing 
impact of the king's political authority, for the complexity of the tenurial 
system was such that no one could ever feel safe from the royal bailiffs as 
long as either lord or tenant was linked directly with the Crown by land 
tenure. In a sense it is the political complement of the royal policy con- 
cerning castles: the presence of the power of the monarch could be felt 
constantly in all sectors of feudal society just as his military power was 
displayed to all by his programme of castle building and his taking possession 
of baronial castles. 

While wardship could ensure that the legitimate heir to property suc- 
ceeded to his inheritance, the king's right of giving heiresses or any other 
women in hís custody in marriage presented him with the easiest means of 


. 1Tractatus de Legibus, p. 84. 
2 Rotuli de Dominabus, pp. 66—7. 

- 3British Library, Add. Ch. 28314 (parts illegible): ‘Henricus rex Anglorum, etc., 
Gilberto de Monfichet' et hominibus omnium maneriorum suorum de Essexia et 
omnibus suis de quibus Unfridus de Barenton' tenuit terram. Precipio quod 
Walterus de Hatefelda habeat custodiam Unfridi filii Unfridi de Barenton' tocius 
terre sue et ministerii foreste mee quamdam in ... Et volo et firmiter precipio 
quod eius capiatis homagium per suum rectum ... T. Ricardo de Lucy. Apud 
Cirecestr’’. | 
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interfering in the descent of property. It was in this area that the king could, 
if the opportunities arose and if he so wished, make considerable alter- 
ations to the social scale; he could reward services given to him; and he 
could ensure the political loyalty of the localities by introducing, through 
marriage, those who served him to all parts of the country. In addition 
to their professional interest in the peace of the localities in their capacities 
as sheriffs, castellans, or itinerant justices, tbe curiales were given a personal 
interest and their own loyalty was secured by their dependence on the king 
through the link of patronage. In point of fact the opportunities for altering 
in any fundamental way the social structure of the country did not present 
themselves very frequently to Henry II and even when they did he did not 
seem inclined to use them to that purpose. Few heiresses of the top flight 
fell into his gift and those who did were normally beyond the reach of his 
servants. Isabel, heiress of the fee and earldom of Warenne, was intended 
for the king's brother William, but when that intention was frustrated 
by Archbishop Becket she was married to Henry's half-brother Hamelin. 
Constance, daughter and heiress of Conan duke of Brittany, was given to 
the king's son Geoffrey, and John was provided with the daughter of 
William earl of Gloucester. Mary, the sister of William son of King 
Stephen, had to be taken from the cloister when she became the heiress of 
the honour of Boulogne and was given to Matthew son of the count of 
Flanders. Only Isabel, daughter of Richard Strongbow, ear] of Pembroke, 
and heiress to a large barony in Wales and Ireland was marked out for a royal 
servant —William Marshal—but that marriage did not take place until King 
Richard had confirmed his father's promise to William. 

If there were few heiresses to major baronies whom Henry II could give 
to his servants, there were many more who inherited lesser but valuable and 
politically or strategically important baronies. Good examples of these were 
the daughters of William FitzDuncan whose barony was in Cumberland 
and the surrounding districts, and the daughters of Robert de Caux and 
Ralph II Alselin. The Caux and Alselin fiefs were in Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire where Henry II was building up a large bloc of military power 
based upon the castles of the Peak, Bolsover and Nottingham. The fiefs 
had formerly been one barony—the Domesday fee of Geoffrey Alselin— 
until their division between Robert de Caux and Ralph I Alselin during the 
reign of Henry I. By a coincidence both Robert and Ralph died between 
1168 and 1172 leaving daughters as their heirs. Rose, the daughter of Ralph 
Alselin, was given by the king to Thomas Bardulf, one of several Bardulfs 
who served Henry II. Their son Doun married the heiress of the fee of 
Wormegay in Norfolk and his son eventually inherited that barony also in 
1243. Ralph FitzStephen, the royal chamberlain, was given Maud heiress 
of the Caux fee on the death of her first husband, Adam FitzPeter, lord of 
Birkin, in or about 1184.1 In the North too Henry II had obvious political 
and military interests: the king of the Scots was persuaded to withdraw his 


1Sanders, English Baronies, pp. 76, 77, 101; Rotuli de Dominabus, p. 14 n. 1. 
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claim to Cumberland and Westmorland only in 1157 and the area remained 
vulnerable while Anglo-Scottish relations were changeable. William Fitz- 
Duncan, husband of Alice de Rumilly and tenant in both his own and his 
wife's right of several baronies in the North, was son of Duncan IT king of 
the Scots and so the descent of his properties was of vital interest to King 
Henry. He died between 1152 and 1154 leaving a son, William, as his heir. 
William died childless in 1163 when his heirs were his sisters-Alice, Mabel 
and Cecily: Alice inherited Allerdale and the honour of Cockermouth, and 
Mabel and Cecily half each of the barony of Papcastle. On the death of her 
mother in 1178 Cecily also inherited the honour of Skipton. The sisters 
were given in marriage to Gilbert Pipard, a knight of the royal household, 
Reginald de Lucy, a relative of the chief justiciar, and William, count of 
Aumale, respectively. When William of Aumale died in 1179 leaving a 
daughter, Hawise, as his heir, she was given to William de Mandeville, earl 
of Essex, who was the one member of the English baronage to enjoy a 
position of high favour in the counsels of Henry II.! 

The FitzDuncan, Caux and Alselin heiresses are outstanding examples, 
but Henry II's interests went far beyond the important baronies. The 
effects of his inquests of 1166 and later were such as to provide him with 
full information notonly about widows and daughters and sisters of deceased 
tenants-in-chief, but also about subtenants who fell into his gift during the 
time he had custody of baronies. As custodian of a fee during the minority 
of the heir or until the marriage of the heiress, the king enjoyed all the rights 
of the lord. Such rights could be granted to his servants with the custody 
of the heir and lands subject to the king’s own consent to the exercise of those 
rights. "Thus he could retain control of the descent of property while 
providing his servants with the patronage without which his government 
could not function. A number of instances of marriages arranged for their 
relatives by the guardians of royal wards could be cited, but some of these 
have a rather special interest. Robert de Lucy, Eustace FitzStephen and 
Wimar the chaplain, all royal servants holding wardships of the Crown, 
married the male heirs in their custody to daughters or nieces with the 
king’s consent.2 Custodians apparently enjoyed freedom to marry not 
only female, but also male heirs in their wardship. Since the practice 
was clearly not uncommon, the silence of Glanvill and more particularly 
Magna Carta on the question is remarkable, for the king was stretching 
feudal law to its limits in making such grants or making use of wardships in 
such a manner. 


THE MANNER OF PATRONAGE 


Thus far the discussion has concentrated upon the overriding political 
concerns of the king in the distribution of his patronage. However, it should 
by now be evident that there was a considerable area of overlap between 

iSanders, English Baronies, pp. 115, 134-5, 142; Public Record Office, 36th 
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those political interests and the demands made upon him as a patron. 
Government and administration were as closely bound up with the social 
structure of twelfth-century England as they were with English society in 
the pre-modern period. Sociologists have isolated in society the three 
dimensions of wealth, status and power—economic, social and political 
dimensions—as motives of action. In the reign of Henry II, as in that of 
his grandfather, those with political power were, for the most part, not those 
with either wealth or status; but possessing a certain degree of political 
influence and power they were able to pursue the other dimensions through 
the medium of royal patronage. The contemporaries of Henry II were well 
aware that promotion and material advancement in both church and state 
depended on a man's ability to find a powerful and influential patron at the 
royal court or to win the favour of the king himself. Criticisms of the royal 
court tended to centre on the issue of patronage, its mode of distribution 
by the king and the cupidity of the curiales in seeking it. Indeed, there was 
something of a literary genre of complaint about the court amongst those 
who served Henry II. Peter of Blois and Walter Map both made much of 
the rivalry between the members of the court for the patronage which the 
king had to dispense and Arnulf of Lisieux lamented the absence of friend- 
ship amongst the curiales on its account. The courtier, said Map, is like 
Tantalus who thirsts for the goods of others, but fails to grasp them as they 
come within his reach: the favour of the king ‘sine racione venit, sine 
merito considet, causis occultis adest ignobilis'.! Peter of Blois wrote to 


the clerks of the king's hall, 


Scio, quia eos qui in curia domini regis morantur, aut potius moriuntur, spes 
regiae liberalitatis frequenter exhilarat, quae quandoque in multos magnifice 
et munifice se effundit. Sperat autem unusquisque sibi eventurum, quod videt 
pluribus aliis evenisse.2 


To Arnulf the ambition of the curiales appeared to drive friendship out of 
the court and out of the minds of those who were called upon to fulfil the 
tasks of government: 


Rara est [amicitia] eoque pretiosior, nusquam tamen rarior quam inter eos qui ad 
principum tractanda consilia et negotia disponenda vocantur. Ut enim cetera 
taceam, sollicita mentibus eorum dominatur ambitio, dumque alter alterius 
metuit studio preveniri, procedit invidia, quam in odium statim converti necesse 
est.3 


Friendship may have been lacking at the court of Henry II in the twelfth- 
century sense of amicitia, but in the sense in which it was used by Francis 
Bacon and others in the early seventeenth century—that is, as a bond of 
patronage between men—friendship was everywhere at the court. 


I Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium, ed. M. R. James (Oxford, 1914), PP. 2, 4. 

2Peter of Blois, Epistolae in Patrologia Latina, ed. J. P. Migne, ccvii (Paris, 1904), 
no. xiv, cols. 44—5. 

3 The Letters of Arnulf of Lisieux, ub F. Barlow (Camden Soc. , 3rd. ser., lxi, m 
no. 10 p. 14: Arnulf to Thomas Becket. 
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Each of the leading members of the court had his circle of dependants 
who hoped through their relationship or association with the great to obtain 
access to the sources of royal patronage. But there were no sinecures or 
undeserved rewards to be had at the court of Henry II. Patronage was 
given as a reward for services rendered or to be made: it was a system 
which the king made to work for himself. The world of patronage which 
centred on the royal court was extraordinarily complex: access to it was 
not necessarily obtained by gaining the ear of one influential member 
of the court. Ralph Brito was a member of the household of the chief 
justiciar Richard de Lucy 'in cuius servitiis educatus est et promotus, et 
iuvante Domino bonis temporalibus ampliatus'! His temporal wealth 
was not insubstantial including valuable properties in London, Essex, 
Berkshire and Suffolk. Amongst these he counted the manor of Chigwell in 
Essex, granted to him by Richard de Lucy, and half a knight's fee, granted 
by the brother of the earl of Clare. Most significant of all was the manor 
of ‘Chatelega’ in Suffolk which had been granted to him by the king from 
the royal demesne at the beginning of the reign, thus making him a tenant- 
in-chief of the Crown. His success was not due to his being a member of 
the justiciar’s household alone, however; Ralph was related to Gilbert 
Foliot, bishop of London, who also played a part in securing patronage 
for him and his family. In a letter to Robert, bishop of Lincoln, Foliot 
wrote: 


Amicus et affinis noster R. Brito talem se exhibit et tam strenuum in quibus potest 
negotiis, ut in illis necessitatibus que suam transcendunt facultatem suorum 
videatur amicorum auxilio non indignus. Qui largiente Domino in cuius manu 
corda sunt regum, tantam in conspectu regis gratiam obtinuit quod idem domnus 
noster rex baroniam Willelmi Gulafre qui in sua[m] reciderat manum cum filia 
et herede eiusdem Willelmi primogenito filio suo dotalem concessit, filiam 
quoque suam honorifice maritare, nobilique marito et grandi maritagio regia 
liberalitate nobilitare curavit.? 


The favour which Ralph won with the king and the marriages which he 
obtained for his son and daughter were in part due to the assistance given 
to him by his friends. Ralph Brito, Foliot continued, had first been intro- 
duced to him by Robert, bishop of Lincoln, and his brother William de 
Chesney. Bishop Robert could now return the favour and providefor Ralph's 
younger son who was destined for a career in the church.? Ralph Brito, 
therefore, owed his successes to several influential men in the kingdom: 
he served the chief justiciar and was related to the bishops of Lincoln 
and London earning through them and through his: services to the king 


1The Letters and Charters of Gilbert Foliot, ed. A. Morey and C. N. L. Brooke 
(Cambridge, 1967), pp. 491-2. 

2]bid., p. 246; the identity of R. Brito with Ralph is proved by Brit. Libr., Stowe 
Ch. 407. 
:. 3It would be tempting to identify this second son with Richard Brito who made 
a career for himself in the royal service and became archdeacon of orae but 
this cannot be proved one way or another. 
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landed wealth for himself, an heiress for one of his sons, perhaps a career 
in the church for a second son, and a good marriage for his daughter. The 
extent to which his success was owed to the influence and protection of 
Richard de Lucy is evident after the justiciar's retirement and death in 
1179. Ralph suffered a spectacular fall from royal favour, losing control 
of the lands in his custody, being amerced to the tune of 1,000 marks, 
to pay which sum he had to put himself in debt to Aaron the Jew of Lincoln, 
and, for the period of one year, he and his son Robert forfeited their lands. 
During the time when he was in receipt of royal patronage Ralph Brito 
had custody of the honours of Boulogne, Rayleigh and Haughley; acted as 
assessor of an aid levied on towns and vills in 1178; probably provided the 
link between the household of the chief justiciar and the king; and fulfilled 
a host of other temporary duties. Service to the king, the influence of 
leading members of the court, and the royal favour all intertwined. How 
all these could be made to combine in the interests of the king and curialis 
may be seen further in the time of Ranulf Glanvill’s justiciarship. Ranulf 
of Gedding, a member of the household of Glanvill, appears to have had 
some difficulty in finding a husband for his daughter and so sought royal 
assistance. William de Beaumont, who held lands in Norfolk or Suffolk, 
agreed to marry the girl, but failed to honour the agreement marrying 
instead the daughter of Maurice of Barsham. In consequence William 
was amerced fifty marks and Maurice one hundred. At this point the king 
himself was asked to intervene to provide a husband for Ranulf’s daughter 
and both the price and manner of patronage are recorded in the Cartae 
Antiquae: 
Henricus dei gratia rex Anglorum, etc.... Sciatis quod petitione Rannulfi de 
Glanvill' et pro servitio Rannulfi de Geddinges quietum clamavi Rogerum filium 
Willelmi Curtpeil cui dedi filiam Rannulfi de Geddinges in uxorem de universo 
debito iudeorum quod debebat eis pater eius Willelmus die quo obiit. Et si 
aliqua carta apparuerit in posterum sigillata sigillo predicti Willelmi de debito 
alicuius iudei illam sicut falsam retineatis et predictum Rogerum nullo modo pro 
illo vexetis. T. Hugone de Morewic apud Chileham.! 


The king's offer of an inducement—release from a debt owed to the Jews— 
suggests that Ranulf was unable to provide a marriage portion for his 
daughter. The manner of patronage is fairly clear from the deed. The 
approach to the king was made at the petition of the chief justiciar, but a 
quid pro quo was expected and Ranulf of Gedding offered the king his 
service in return for his patronage. Roger Curtpeil, for his part, took 
Ranulf's daughter probably on the understanding that his debts would be 
quit-claimed, but there is no suggestion that the marriage was contracted 
in any way but freely and without inducement. The price Ranulf paid for 
the king's intervention was his service and he is known to have been in fairly 


1 For these details see Pipe Roll 31 Henry II (Pipe Roll Soc., xxxiv, 1913), p. 413 
Cartae Antiquae Rolls, 11-20, ed. J. Conway Davies (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., 
xxxiii, 1960), p. 139. 
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regular attendance on Glanvill at the exchequer, attesting final concords 
as à baron of the exchequer, and in 1184 he carried out a judicial eyre. 

Itis óbvious enough that the leading members of the court should have a 
degree of influence with the king, and it is the manner in which it operated 
which is significant. The career of Richard of Ilchester, archdeacon of 
Poitiers ánd bishop of Winchester, provides two illuminating examples. 
In 1168 William of Curzun, a tenant of the fee of Hugh Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk, sought the advocacy of Richard of Ilchester in order to regain 
possession of the manor of Southwold which was the cause of strife between 
himself and the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds: 


Miles quidam cui nomen Willelmus de Curceun . . . hereditatis sue redintegrande 
sollicitus, eam enim manus alienorum distraxerant, archidiaconum Pictavensem 
Ricardum adiit, qui tunc temporis ex regis imperio in universis Anglie 
finibus precipuam exercuit potestatem. Quem cum ad sue cause 
commodum prece sine pretio inclinasset, spe certioris firmiorisque ductus 
presidii, ipsius neptem duxit uxorem. Archidiaconus igitur, non minus quam 
proprium ipsius procurans negotium, de sue sortis jure capessendo a rege litteras 
quales voluit impetravit. Litterarum autem summa haec fuit, ut quecunque, 
ubicumque, quomodocumque prefati militis predecessores tenuissent, eadem 
juris functione sibi restituta et ipse teneret!. 


Exactly what Richard's position in the kingdom was at this time is not clear, 
for Richard de Lucy was chief justiciar and exercised jurisdictional authority 
throughout England. However, that is of secondary importance. William 
persuaded Richard of the justice of his cause prece sine pretio, by petition and 
without a price being placed upon his support. It is important to note that 
the story occurs in the Memorials of St. Edmund's, in a source hostile to the 
cause of William of Curzun and which had no interest in showing that he 
had not used bribery to win over the archdeacon. Having secured his 
influence, William, in order to make the matter more sure married Richard 
of IIchester's niece, and then Richard followed up the business as he would 
his own. The influence was secured freely, but a quid pro quo was expected 
and given. The circumstances of the case, or rather the manner in which 
the patronage operated, are remarkably reminiscent of the marriage of 
the daughter of Ranulf of Gedding, but the outcome was different in that 
William eventually abandoned his claim to Southwold. 

Five years earlier the abbey of St. Albans sought the aid of the archdeacon 
of Poitiers in an attempt to regain possession of the churches of Luton and 
Houghton Regis in Bedfordshire. When Henry II ordered the resumption 
of alienated royal demesne soon after the beginning of the reign, a jury 
declared on oath that the two churches, at that time in the gift of St. Albans, 
had formerly been in the gift and advowson of the king. On hearing this 
the king had the church of Luton seized into his hands by Richard, arch- 
deacon of Poitiers, after the removal of the incumbents, Baudry de Sigillo 


1 Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey, ed. T. Arnold (3 vols., Rolls Ser., 1890-6), 
i. 148—50. 
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and Adam the clerk. The king refused Abbot Robert’s request that Luton 
church should be returned to the abbey, so the abbot went to Richard of 
Ilchester, ‘quasi regis auricularium’, to seek his influence with the king. 
To secure Richard's co-operation Robert promised that he would present 
him to those two parts of the church which had been held by Baudry and 
Adam. Not long afterwards the abbot went to Clarendon and demanded 
that the king should return Luton church on pain of injury to the martyr, 
St. Alban. Henry returned both churches in free and perpetual alms.! 
The cartulary of the abbey reveals that the two churches had been granted 
to St. Albans by William, earl of Gloucester, and had even been confirmed 
to the monks by charter of Henry II himself in the early years of the reign. 
How far Richard of Ilchester influenced the king's decision is impossible 
to say, but Abbot Robert honoured his agreement and granted the two parts 
of the church to the archdeacon. It is interesting to find that Richard's 
predecessor in the church, Baudry de Sigillo, a clerk of King Stephen, had 
obtained itin a manner similar to Richard. The town of Luton was forfeited 
to the king in 1146—7 and the abbot only then tried to gain possession of the 
church for his abbey. Confirmation of the abbey's acquisition of the church 
was obtained through Baudry's agency and the price seems to have been 
his presentation to one part of the church. This is no doubt how the confu- 
sion arising from the inquisition of 1163 occurred. Having been put in 
possession of the church, the archdeacon agreed with the abbot that he 
should hold the two parts of the land pertaining to the church in return 
for an annual pension of £9 payable on the Sunday on which is sung ‘I am 
the Good Shepherd'(!). At some moment before 1172, and possibly in 
1165, the terms of the agreement seem to have been amended: the monks 
were to enjoy the fruits of the land, in return paying off a debt of 300 marks 
which Richard owed to the Jews. In 1172 it was finally settled that every- 
thing which the archdeacon had received from the church before that date 
should belong to him and that thereafter the fruits of the church should 
be enjoyed freely by the monks. 

Luton church, Ranulf of Gedding's daughter an William of Curzun’s | 
claim to Southwold are significant not only because they demonstrate the 2 
manner in which patronage operated at the court of Henry II, but also 
because they indicate very clearly that while the king may have been 
motivated by political interest in much of his patronage, there was much, 
perhaps much more, which could be obtained without any major political 
issue being involved. This kind of patronage, especially that not directly in 
the gift of the king, was important to both curialis and king who could not 
have been in a position to respond to all the demands made upon him as a 
patron. Henry's use of low-born men of no great wealth made the patronage 


1Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani, ed. H. T. Riley (3 vols., Rolls Ser. gx 
1867-9), i. 123-4. For what follows see Brit. Libr., Cotton MS. Otho Dai (cartu èy 
lary of St. Albans, damaged in Cotton fire) fos. 113v, 115, 118; Gesta Abbatum Sancti ' E 
Albani, i. 113-19; and Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, I066—II54, iii, ed. ' + 
H. A. Cronne and R. H. C. Davis (Oxford, 1968), p. 274. l 
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relationships of the court essential to the proper functioning of govern- 
ment, and yet reward seemed to Walter Map—and no doubt to others—to 
come very haphazardly. To a degree haphazard it must have been, but 
those with a suit to press with the king, those hoping to earn his good will, 
or those simply wishing to keep in contact with the court were legion. 
Reward, however subject to personal whim, probably came in proportion 
to the influence courtiers were thought or seen to have with the king. 

Other than the great men like the justiciars or Richard of Ilchester, there 

was a class of background figures at the court who had the ear of the king. 

In the dispute between Battle abbey and Hilary, bishop of Chichester, 

, about the exemption of the abbey from episcopal jurisdiction, Henry II 

. gave Walter, abbot of Battle, two private hearings at the second of which 
were present the great men in the kingdom—the chancellor, the earl of 
Leicester, William the king's brother and others—and also *quidam in 
arte medicinae peritus Radulfus nomine’. Master Ralph the Physician, on 

first sight, fits oddly into this company, but it is evident that he was a man 
of some standing in the royal counsels. In the course of his lengthy legal 

, dispute, Richard of Anstey had occasion to seek Master Ralph's intercession 
with the king, paying him thirty-six and a half marks in instalments for his 
influence. Since he was also known as Ralph de Beaumont it is not 
impossible that he was related to the family of the earl of Leicester. He was, 
perhaps, a canon of Lincoln cathedral and was accounted by the monks of 
Westminster of sufficient influence to present to their church of Bloxham 
in Oxfordshire, a church which they seem to have reserved specifically for 
royal clerks.! 

. "Rather more obscure-than Master Ralph the Physician was a clerk of the 
court named Master Warner. In 1188, during the dispute between Arch- 
bishop Baldwin and the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, the king, 
who supported the archbishop's scheme to erect a college of secular canons 
at Hackington, imprisoned certain citizens of Canterbury including one 
Ralph, nephew of Thomas Becket. Seeking his release, the monks wrote 
letters asking for the intercession with the king of William de Mandeville, 

. .ar| of Essex, Roger the king’s almoner, Gilbert Pipard, a knight of the 

« royal household, and Master Warner. Surprisingly, it was the letter to 
Master Warner which was preserved in the Epistolae Cantuarienses rather 
than any one of the other three, for Warner is the most obscure of them. 
Brother Roger, the king’s almoner, was another of the background figures 
who had influence with the king. His aid was sought by the Canterbury 


1Chronicon Monasterii de Bello, ed. J. S. Brewer (1846), p. 85: the others present 
were Richard du Hommet, Warin FitzGerold, Nicholas de Sigillo and Henry of 
Essex; P. M. Barnes, ‘The Anstey case’, in A Medieval Miscellany for Doris Mary 
Stenton, ed. P. M. Barnes and C. F. Slade (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., xxxvi, 1962), 
^. pp. 22-3; Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, ed. H. Bradshaw and C. Wordsworth (3 vols., 
Cambridge, 1892-7), i. 310; Westminster abbey library, muniment book 11 (the 
“Westminster Domesday’) fo. 378r-v; cf. H. Mayr-Harting, The Bishops of Chi- 
chester, 1075-1207 : biographical notes and problems (Chichester Papers no. 40, 1963), 
pp. 15-16. i 
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chapter on other occasions in the conflict with Archbishop Baldwin, as one 
would. expect of the man responsible for caring for the interests of monas- 
teries in their relationship with the king. In February 1189 Prior Honorius 
obtained letters from the pope which were to be delivered to the archbishop 
who was then with the king at Le Mans. At every stage in the events which 
followed Honorius made his approaches to the king on the advice and 
through the intercession of Brother Roger.1 Such men were intermediaries 
between king and subjects and, though contemporaries remarked on Henry 
II's accessibility to suitors, petitions were more likely to be successful if 
entered through one close to the king. Peter of Blois advised one petitioner - 
to beware *ne accedas ad dominum regem negotium tuum propositurus, 
donec per me, vel per alium, qui mores eius noverit, introitus pretentetur’.2 
This kind of advice coming from Peter of Blois may be attributed to his 
vanity, but nonetheless he was making the point that men such as Master 
Ralph the Physician, Master Warner and Brother Roger, in whose com- 
pany he would include himself, had an indispensable role to play, a role 
which was clearly political in character. They were indispensable to the 
petitioner and perhaps also to the king himself. Henry seems to have 
preferred a petition to be presented to him through one of his servants in 
order to preserve the appearance and principle of acting on the advice of 
his counsellors. That this was so is implied by the king's refusal to renew 
a charter of William I to Battle abbey until he could do so on the formal 
recommendation of the court.3 

Beneath the background figures at the royal court there was probably 
acomplex hierarchy of officials who were involved in thescheme of patronage 
and influence. Somewhat bitterly, Peter of Blois wrote that ‘sj nihil 
dederis ostiario [camerae], nihil actum est. ... Post primum Cerberum, 
tibi superest alius horribilior Cerbero, Briareo terribilior, nequior Pygma- 
lione, crudelior Minotauro’ .4 Those who sought admission to the presence 
of Henry II to obtain his favour, no less than those who went to Rome to 
seek papal support, had first to run the gauntlet of a small army of ushers, 
doorkeepers, and other royal officials. The king's goodwill could be obtained 
most easily by first securing the goodwill of the members of his court. The 
manner in which patronage operated and the influence which the curiales 
wielded were essentially political, in that they involved the fundamental 
relationships of monarch and subjects. 


ESCHEATS AND THE ROYAL DEMESNE 


Henry’s chief interest in the royal demesne and in lands reverting to the 
Crown through failure of heirs or any other reason was above all financial. 
Of this there can be no question: it was important both to preserve the 


lChronicles and Memorials of the Reign of Richard I, ed. W. Stubbs (2 vols., Rolls 
Ser., 1864—5), ii. 211, 282. 

2Peter of Blois, Epistolae, no. Ixxv, col. 230. 

3 Chronicon de Bello, pp. 164-5. 

*Peter of Blois, Epistolae, no. xiv, col. so. 
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demesne intact, as far as was possible, and to retain control of escheats. 
Equally, however, in the conditions where the king felt that the rules of 
succession: bad to be strictly applied and his rights of interference in title 
and inheritance restricted, they were potentially a major source of patronage. 
Indeed, if Henry IT's patronage was to retain the same role as that of Henry 
I, creating a new administrative class whose wealth and political power could 
provide some counterbalance to those of the baronage, the royal demesne 
and the escheats were the chief means by which it would do so. The king 
could make grants of portions of the escheated properties without losing 
over-all control of the barony and its political destiny or of the revenues 


* - from lands not so granted. Moreover, alienation of royal or escheated 


demesne land was neither necessarily permanent nor did it deprive the 
king of all future revenues from the land.! 

While so many baronies were under the control of royal custodians at 
the end of thereign that it was necessary for a separate account roll to be kept 
for them at the exchequer, the majority were only temporarily in the king's 
custody, being *escheats with heirs’. Only nineteen of the baronies listed 
by Dr. Sanders had reverted to the Crown through failure of heirs or for- 
feiture and five of those escheated before 1154.2 Of the nineteen, Wark in 
Northumberland and Irthington in Cumberland were granted away by 
the king to those on whose loyalty he could count in an unsettled border 
region; neither would have been easy for the Crown to exploit and the’ 
king’s major concern was political rather than financial.3 Pevensey, a part 
of the honour of Mortain, was returned to a tenant with a legitimate claim 
to its possession, while Haughley was given to Geoffrey, count of Perche, 
but not until 1187 when the king had held the barony for twenty-four years, 
Sixteen baronies remained for the king to use for the patronage of his 
familiares, and of these only one was given to a royal servant. William 
FitzAldelin, a knight of the royal household and marshal in the right of his 
wife, never answered for the revenues of the honour of Kington at the 
exchequer. The king probably granted the barony to William in full ward- 
ship, therefore, which would give him the right to draw all the revenues of 
the fee for his own use and administer it as his own while having no rights in 
the possession of the lands. In 1180 Adam II de Port who had forfeited 

1Cf. Warren, Henry II, pp. 274-5, but see below. 

Berkhamsted, Wrinstead, Tickhill, Hatfield Peverel and Wallingford had 
reverted before Henry’s accession; Wark and Irthington fell to him at the beginning 
of the reign when he regained control of the North of England from the Scots; and 
Peak he obtained when William Peverel fled from the realm. Bampton, Kington, 
and the lands of Henry of Essex, Rayleigh and Haughley, were forfeited ; Arundel 
and Petworth were withheld in 1176 as an acquisition which was not heritable; 
Cornwall, Long Crendon, and the 4 honours of William son of King Stephen—Eye, 
Boulogne, Mortain, Lancaster—escheated on the deaths of the tenants without 
heirs. 


38ee Sanders, English Baronies, pp. 124, 149: Irthington was given to Hubert de 
Vaux c. 1156. The history of Wark is less certain but the barony appears to have 
been returned at some moment to the lord of Helmsley in whose possession it had 
been before 1154. 
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the honour in 1171 for treason proffered 1,000 marks for the recovery of his 
land and the inheritance of his wife in Normandy and that the king might 
remit his indignation and accept his homage. The moment may have 
seemed right for in the previous year William FitzAldelin had been re- 
moved ‘a pristina familiaritate [regis] multo tempore’ as a result of his 
actionsin Ireland.! The outcomeis not clear though Adam certainly failed to 
recover the lands which were in the hands of the sheriff of Hereford in 1190. 
Geoffrey, count of Perche, is a somewhat shadowy figure and the grant 
may not have been made as to one of the curiales, one of those serving the 
king in the central offices of administration or in his personal entourage. 

The remaining fourteen baronies were simply given to sheriffs or other 
royal custodians at farm, accounts being rendered for them at the exchequer. 
Cornwall, which reverted to the Crown on the death of Earl Reginald who 
had been granted the county with his earldom in 1147, was administered 
just as any other English county. Berkhamsted was in the custody of several 
men who were very close to the king: Thomas Becket, William de Mande- 
ville, earl of Essex, and the chamberlain Richard Ruffus.2 The earl was 
excused from accounting at the exchequer for the three years during which 
he had custody of the honour, the profits being intended, perhaps, to assist 
him in financing his crusade of 1177-8. The only inroad which was made 
into the revenues of Berkhamsted was a grant of one mill worth £3 to a 
goldsmith named Roger. Five of the baronies received rather different 
treatment, namely Peak, Wallingford, Lancaster, Long Crendon and 
Wrinstead. Of the total farms of these five fiefs in 1188 roughly forty-eight 
per cent had been given away by the king ‘in terris datis'. Long Crendon 
had provided Richard du Hommet, constable of Normandy, with a fairly 
rich tenancy and both he and his son William received lands of the Norman 
honour of Giffard before Michaelmas 1180; in the Norman pipe roll of 
that year Richard had terrae datae in Longueil in Applegard and William 
had Maisy of the fee of Earl Giffard by charter of the king.? The three 
honours of William son of King Stephen which were retained by Henry II 
were used to endow, amongst others, Richard de Lucy, Ranulf Glanvill and 
William Marshall.4 On the evidence of the five above-mentioned fiefs the 
proportion of the escheats alienated by Henry II would appear to have 
been very high, but the pattern was not repeated for the other baronies 
which fell into the king’s hands, and the real percentage of lands given out 
by the king in relation to those which were under his control was much 
smaller. The true figure was approximately twenty-five per cent.5 

1Gesta Regis Henrici ĮI, i. 221. 

2Becket, 1155-61; William, earl of Essex, c. June 1174-c. June 1177; Richard 
Ruffus, c. June 1177-1189. In the intervening period it was administered by local 
men, William FitzAlvered and William of Windsor. 

3 Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normannie, ed. T. Stapleton (2 vols., 1840), i. 7, 59. 

4Richard de Lucy was given a portion of the honour of Boulogne; Glanvill 
received the manor of Leiston in Suffolk of the honour of Eye; William Marshall had 


Cartmel of the honour of Lancaster. 
5See Table 1. 
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TABLE 1. Henry IT's alienation of property in escheated baronies* 
———————— 





Barony Value of Farm Value of Terrae Datae 
Arundel £393 18s 5d £98 15 4d 
Berkhamsted £120 £3 
Cornwall £215 158 gd £2 
Eye £336 6s 8d £52 6s 8d 
Lancaster £200 10s od £78 14s od 
Long Crendon £324 155 4d £141 
Peak £232 128 od £157 Isod 
Petworth £132 8s 6d £10 125 od 
Rayleigh £204 550d Nil 
Tickhill £85 Nil 
Wallingford £136 18s 8d £98 4sod 
Witham £265 £8 
Wrinstead £289 135 7d £102 8s1d 
Totals: £2937 35 11d £751 751d 





Value of lands alienated expressed as a percentage of the total 
farms: 25°6% 

* Figures taken from Pipe Roll 34 Henry II (Pipe Roll Soc., xxxviii, 
1925). 


Mr. H. G. Richardson argued that Henry II incorporated the principle 
of inalienability into the idea of kingship in England from the time of his 
coronation and that his order that all lands which had been in the demesne 
of former kings of England should be surrendered by those who held them 
constituted positive action upon the principle.! William of Newburgh 
claimed that Henry enjoyed a sweeping success in recovering alienated 
Crown property and there is some justice in his claim. For example, in 
1156 William of Ypres, Stephen's mercenary captain, held properties in 
Kent worth a little over £250, but all this had been recovered by the king 
by Easter 1157. Further evidence of successful resumption is found in 
the section of the pipe rolls headed ‘De Propresturis’ which made its 
appearance for most counties in 1165 or 1166. It is clear, however, that 
much of the recovered demesne land was granted away again to those who 
had supported the Angevin cause before Henry became king. A detailed, 
if not entirely accurate, account of one such instance has survived as a 
result of a suit brought before the royal court in 1212. Jurors, summoned to 
make recognition concerning the tenure of Wendover in Buckinghamshire, 
declared that King Stephen had given the manor to Hugh de Gurney who 
held it throughout Stephen’s lifetime. After the accession of Henry II, 


1H, G. Richardson, ‘The coronation in medieval England: the evolution of the 
office and the oath’, Traditio, xvi (1960), 151-9. 
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the king permitted Hugh to hold the manor 'sine dono quod audiverunt 
ipsum [Hugonem] ei fecisse’ until his return from the army of Toulouse. 
On his return Henry seized it into his hands *ut dominicum suum’ and 
afterwards gave it to Faramuse of Boulogne. Sibilla of Tingrith, daughter 
and heiress of Faramuse, produced a charter of Henry II granting the 
manors of Wendover and Eaton Bray to her father. Hugh de Gurney, 
son of the previous tenant, produced another royal charter by which 
Henry II confirmed to Milisent de Gurney all the dowry given to her by her 
husband and including all the new land which King Stephen had given to 
Hugh, namely Wendover and Houghton Regis. The charter also confirmed 
to her whatever Hugh should purchase or acquire in any other fashion. 
This last concession was tantamount to a blank cheque and, taken together 
with the confirmation by Henry II of Stephen's alienation of a royal manor, 
raises suspicions about its authenticity. If it was authentic, it could only 
have dated from the very early months of the reign. By Michaelmas 1155 
Wendover and Houghton Regis had been resumed by the king and Fara- 
muse of Boulogne was granted the former and the prior of Dunstable the 
latter before Michaelmas 1158 and probably more than a year ahead of the 
king's return from the army of Toulouse.! Such stories would possibly 
have been common and go some way towards a justification of the severity 
of the censures of Gerald of Wales on both Stephen and Henry II for 
alienating royal lands and revenues.? If indeed £8000 is a fair estimate of 
the revenues from sheriffs’ farms at the beginning of the reign, the details 
of the terrae datae in 1156 are further evidence in Gerald's support.? The 
king, it would seem, attached no special significance to the principle of 
inalienability in the early years of the reign. 

Henry II was profligate in his use of the demesne for patronage in the 
early years of the reign, but this may not have been too serious a reduction 
of royal revenues: a grant need not be permanent and the king retained 
the rights of an overlord in feudal dues and perquisites.* Indeed the picture 
of the tenure of alienated demesne had changed considerably by theendof the 
reign,5 and, though the over-all value of the alienations remained about the 
same throughout, the proportion of alienated demesne relative to the 
total income from Crown lands fell as the value of the farms increased. 
Nonetheless, it remains a fact that in each year of the reign a little under 
£3,000 was lost to the treasury as a result of Henry II's grants of royal 
demesne: the total for the whole reign would have been something of the 
order of £100,000. The king could not hope to regain anything like this 


1Curia Regis Rolls, vi. 272-3; Pipe Rolls 2-4 Henry II, ed. J. Hunter (1844), pp. 
24, 139. On Faramuse of Boulogne see J. H. Round in The Genealogist, new ser., 
xii (1895), 145-51. 

2 Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, ed. J. S. Brewer, J. F. Dimock and G. F. Warner 
(8 vols., Rolls Ser., 1861—91), viii. 316. 

3See Table 2. 

4Cf. Warren, Henry II, pp. 274-5. 

5See Tables 2 and 3. 
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TABLE 2. Value of demesne land alienated from the farms of English shires, 1156 


and 1188* 

County Value in 1156 Value in 1188 
Berkshire £312 135 4d £284 18s 8d 
Buckinghamshire/Bedfordshire £105 £139 18s od 
Cambridge £47 £37 
Cornwallt --- £2 
Devont £142 16s 4d £45 7s 8d 
Dorset £81 10s od £11 los od 
Essex/Hertford £27 138 4d £68 2s 9d 
Gloucester £159 10s od £156 6s od 
Hampshire £89 £182 5s 10d 
Hereford £33 £35 5s od 
Huntingdon —--- -- + 
Kent £378 £299 osd 
Lincoln £261 £221 4s od 
London/Middlesex -- - s Gee 
Norfolk/Suffolk £4 16s od £261 14s 8d 
Northampton £52 £64 
Northumberlandf cB £40 
Nottingham/Derby £65 125 od £79 12s od 
Oxford £208 8s od £162 11s 7d 
Rutland m EE 
Shropshire £74 580d £111 16s od 
Somerset £136 £100 15s od 
Staffordshire £18 8s 0d £20128 3d 
Surrey £102 350d £124 8s 4d 
Sussex Se es EA uos 
Warwick/Leicester £49 175 od £53 38 6d 
Wiltshire £439 10s od £368 12s 8d 
Worcestershire £7 £7 17s od 
Yorkshire £108 £68 19s 10d 
Totals: £2903 280d £2947 1s 8d 





* Figures taken from Pipe Roll 2-4 Henry II, pp. 1-68 (1156) and Pipe Roll 
34 Henry II (1188). 

T In 1156 Cornwall was regarded as part of the farm of Devon and the royal 
demesne there was in the hands of Reginald, earl of Cornwall. After his death in 
1175 the lands reverted to the Crown and were thereafter farmed separately from 
Devon. 

t There is no account for Northumberland in the pipe roll of 1156, but in the 
first account for the county in 1158 there are no terrae datae recorded. 


figure from his residual rights as feudal overlord of the properties. Many 
were recovered in the course of the reign; but, as Table 3 shows, Henry 
generally accepted the fact of their alienation from the demesne and re- 
granted them to his followers, Of the three parcels of land held in Wiltshire 
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TABLE 3. Changes in tenure of alienated demesne: Wiltshire and Hampshire* 


Place Value Tenant 1156 Tenant 1188 
Wiltshire 
*Westcumba' £28 John Marshall — 
Marlborough £32 John Marshall Walter de Dunstanville 
Cherhill £22 John Marshall Geoffrey FitzPeter 
Highworth £34 Warin FitzGerold Warin FitzHenry 
» £11 10$ Ernulf de Mandeville Geoffrey de Mandeville 
5 £10 Robert de Tourville Robert de Tourville 
» £5 monks of Farleigh monks of Farleigh 
William de Wennevall 
Chippenham £40 Hubert de Vaux Ns 
Reginald de Pavilli (£10) 
Calne Á1o Hubert de Vaux — 
Mere £36 Joscelin de Bailleul Eustace de Bailleul 
Heytesbury £40 Robert de Dunstanville Walter de Dunstanville 
Warminster £40 William FitzHamo Robert Mauduit 
* Chintun' £3 Ralph de St. Germain — 
Melksham £48 Humphrey de Bohun — 
Bradford £2 Humphrey de Bohun — 
Earl Patrick Earl William of Salisbury 
Amesbury £70 {eh Hose [con of Le Mans 
Richard FitzOdo Stephen de Camera 
Chelwood £8 Jordan de Sandford Thomas son of Jordan 
Salisbury £9 — custodian of Salisbury 
castle 
Loxwell £5 — monks of Chippenham 
‘Hunmendon’ £5 6s8d — Richard chamberlain of 
king 
Gastard £6 6s — William Mauvoisin 
*Burwuda' £2 — Jordan, the king’s 
sergeant 
Melksham £1 16s — Richard Crassus 
5i 145 — Richard Crassus 
Hampshire 
Neatham £5 monks of Waverley monks of Waverley 
» £321384d — monks of Waverley 


* Pipe Rolls 2—4 Henry II, pp. 54, 57; Pipe Roll 34 Henry II, pp. 136, 171. Though 
both southern counties, Wiltshire and Hampshire illustrate fairly clearly the kind 
of changes and the continuity in the tenure of manors alienated from the royal 
demesne. Because of their proximity to Winchester and the royal palace of Clar- 
endon the number of grants in the two counties was high. Otherwise there is no 
particular reason for choosing these rather than any other two counties which 
demonstrate either a decrease in the terrae datae, as does Wiltshire, or an increase, 
a8 does Hampshire. 
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` TABLE 3—continued 

Place Value Tenant 1156 Tenant 1188 
Hampshire —continued 
Rockbourne £42 Manasser Biset Henry Biset 
Hurstbourne £42 Hamo Boterell — 
Hurstbourne £20 — Henry de Bernevall’ 

» £24 28 — wife of William Mauvoisin 
Eling £1 26d — Cobbo the Smith 
Wallop £3 — Nicholas chamberlain of 
Earl Reginald 

3 £37 — nuns of Amesbury 
Andover 8s — wife of Ralph Carbunel 
Liss Á12 — William de Bending 
Odiham £5 — William de Bending 


in 1156 by John Marshall, for example, only one—'Westcumba'— 
returned to the farm of the shire while the others, Marlborough and 
Cherhill, were given to new tenants after John's death. Similarly War- 
minster, held by William FitzHamo in 1156, passed to Robert Mauduit, 
brother of the chamberlain of the exchequer, before 1188. After the early 
years of the reign the king ceased to make any new grants of significant 
proportions from the demesne. In the thirty-two years from 1156 to 1188 
Henry 1I alienated property in Wiltshire worth only £30, and of that, land 
valued at £9 was attached to the office of castellan of Salisbury not given to 
an individual. Wiltshire was not characteristic of all counties, for there was 
a considerable variation from one to another. In Hampshire the terrae 
datae doubled by 1188 while in Gloucestershire they remained at approxi- 
mately the same level, even though the tenancies changed considerably. 
One common feature is evident: as the reign progressed the amount of 
property granted from the royal demesne diminished and was negligible 
after about 1177. 

At the beginning of the reign of Henry II, then, the royal demesne was 
of considerable importance as a source of patronage. In many English 
counties new men were raised amongst the tenants-in-chief of the Crown 
and the king seemed set on the same course as that of his grandfather. But 
though some grants of demesne continued to be made, its role declined as 
time went on and few men could hope for the sort of rewards for their 
services which were available to their predecessors. What this meant in 
practical terms can best be seen from the careers of three fairly prominent 
members of the king's household: Manasser Biset, Hugh de Creissi and 
Richard de Lucy. Manasser Biset, steward of the king, was one of the small 
circle of knights who had been with Henry in the years before he became 
king. As far as is known, his landed wealth before 1154 was not very 
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substantial: in 1166 he held one knight's fee of the old enfeoffment of the 
honour of Giffard, suggesting, perhaps, a connection with the Pays de 
Caux in Normandy where the caput of the Giffard barony was situated. 
One historian asserted that the Biset family had come to England with the 
Conqueror and had settled in Nottinghamshire, Manasser being the son 
and heir of William Biset.1 It has not proved possible to verify this, 
though his descendants held property in Bridgford and Harworth in 
Nottinghamshire. Nevertheless, Manasser's earliest appearances in the 
records are in the company of Duke Henry in Normandy. His services were 
well rewarded when Henry became king and the fortunes of the Biset family 
rested substantially on the grants of royal demesne made to Manasser by 
the king. Kidderminster in Worcestershire, Rockbourne and Nether 
Burgate in Hampshire formed the core of his fairly significant barony which 
was made up of lands in as many as ten different counties. His prosperity 
was not based entirely upon former royal demesne: apart from his fee 
held of Earl Giffard, he was enfeoffed by Humphrey de Bohun for the 
service of one knight and he held the manor of Preston Bisset in Bucking- 
hamshire of William FitzHelte. It is not possible to say if his marriage 
to Alice the sister of Gilbert de Falaise was owed to the king, but it brought 
to him the manor of Maiden Bradley in Wiltshire and eventually the 
lordship of Cany in the Pays de Caux, for Gilbert died without heirs other 
than his sister. 

It is evident that the most important source of Manasser Biset's wealth 
was the property granted to him by Henry II from the royal demesne, and 
that this was supplemented from other sources which may have been open 
to him on account of his service in the household of the king. For those 
serving Henry II in the later years of the reign, the royal demesne was by 
no means such an important source of patronage. Hugh de Creissi, like 
Manasser a tenant of the honour of Giffard and from the Pays de Caux, 
received only one small grant of royal property at Harrietsham in Kent 
and it was his marriage to Margaret, the daughter and heiress of William 
de Chesney which was his most important reward for his services to the 
king. The marriage was a good one for it brought him lands in Suffolk, 
Sussex, and either Buckinghamshire or Bedfordshire, the most significant 
being Blythburgh in Suffolk and Rottingdean in Sussex. Blythburgh had 
been part of the royal demesne and had been granted to William de Chesney ; 
on the death of Hugh de Creissi in 1189 it passed back to the Crown and 
not to his son, Roger. Manasser Biset, who appears to have left the royal 
service in 1166, is not known to have had custody of any royal wards or 
escheats; Hugh de Creissi, who entered the king's household in 1171 via 
those of William the king's brother and Hamelin, earl of Warenne, the 
king's half-brother, probably had custody of several, including the lands 
and heiress of Mathilda de Neville in Lincolnshire in 1183-4 and the fee 
of William FitzWilliam in 1187. This pattern of royal patronage was very 


1J. R. Burton, A History of Kidderminster (1890), p. 28. 
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pronounced, the king turning away from those resources which diminished 
his own income after the early years and exploiting more fully his feudal 
rights of wardship and marriage. 

It should be emphasized that royal patronage did not stand alone: the 
court was for the layman as well as the clerk the centre of the world of 
patronage. Membership of the king's household arid a high place in his 
counsels provided access to sources other than those in the gift of the king. 
Those who received lands or other rewards from the king could supplement 
them with grants from other members of the court or from those outside 
who wished for a court connection. Richard de Lucy's feudal standing 
was achieved through a combination of royal grants of demesne land and 
gifts from other prominent members of English society and the court. The 
king gave, in all, demesne to the value of £125 to Richard as well as properties 
from the honour of Boulogne. While he was sheriff of Essex and Hertford- 
shire in 1156 and 1157 he was in receipt of a gift of £140 per annum and he 
was rarely expected to account for the £60 which was the farm of the manor 
of Bray which he held until his death. Apart from these Richard had ten 
knights' fees of the barony of Reginald, earl of Cornwall, and nine of the 
fee of Adam Malherbe. One other knight's fee was granted to him on the 
` honour of the earl of Clare. In 1153 William son of King Stephen granted 
Chipping Ongar in Essex to Richard and this became the caput of the de 
Lucy barony. William's other grants included Stanford Rivers, Chrishall, 
‘Royng’ and the manors of Laughton and ' Centinges' in Seaford, Sussex. 
The other major part of the honour of Ongar was granted to Richard by 
William, earl of Gloucester, probably between 1171 and 1173; in return for 
the service of ten knights the earl gave his vill of Greenstead in Essex to 
the justiciar.! J. H. Round found that in John’s reign the fully-formed 
honour of Ongar comprised about thirty fees, of which each third was 
held of a different honour, namely Gloucester, Boulogne and Mortain. 

Few members of the court of Henry II were as successful as Richard 
de Lucy in building a barony for themselves from the resources of the king 
and of other barons. Moreover, his rewards were earned from services to 
King Stephen and to Henry II in the first part of his reign. The character 
of the world of patronage changed fundamentally once Henry II's position 
in England was secure. He did not set out to alter the social and govern- 
mental structure of England: politically it was unwise as well as unnecessary 
for him to attempt this. Forfeitures and reversions of major baronies were 
few; after the first decade of the reign few could hope for a grant of royal 
demesne land. The prospects for building a large barony from the ‘bottom- 
less resources of those who came within reach of [the king’s] feudal and 
legal rights’? were far more remote for the servants of Henry II than for 
those who were high in the counsels and administration of Henry I. William 
FitzRalph, who became chief justiciar or seneschal of Normandy in 1178 


1J, H. Round, ‘The honour of Ongar’, Essex Archaeol. Soc. Trans., new ser., 


vii (1900), 142-52. 
2Southern, ‘The place of Henry I’, p. 140. 
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and as such was one of the most prominent figures of the latter part of the 
reign, received no rewards for his service to Henry II which were in any 
way comparable to those earned by Richard de Lucy or even Manasser 
Biset. The role of patronage was transformed in the course of the reign of 
Henry II. The king had still to identify the interests and fortunes of his 
servants with those of the Crown through the medium of patronage; but it 
was accomplished in a less lavish or politically dangerous manner. As the 
strength of the king grew so it became more important for men to know what 
was happening at the court and to have an advocate there. The expansion of 
royal justice and administration increased the political significance of the 
curiales immeasurably. The court, therefore, became in a quite new way 
the centre of a wide and complex world of patronage both secular and 
ecclesiastical. The one prerequisite for access to it was the enjoyment 
of the royal favour. 


J. E. LALLY 


Flanders and the Hundred Years War: the Quest 
for the Tréve Marchande 


ONE or THE major turning-points in the history of Anglo-Flemish 
relations! during the Hundred Years War came in 1403. Philip the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy and count of Flanders, obtained leave from his nephew, 
Charles VI, king of France, on 30 June to conclude a tréve marchande 
or separate commercial truce with England on behalf of his Flemish 
lands.2 The agreement was to hold good even in the event of a resumption 
of hostilities between the two great western kingdoms whose relations 
were governed by an uneasy truce? signed seven years earlier at Paris 
which was on the verge of being repudiated by the French. Although 
Philip was unable to take advantage of the authority which his nephew 
had vested in him, he set the precedent which compelled Charles VI to 
grant the same permission to his son, John the Fearless, who made better 
use of it than his father had by negotiating a separate tréve marchande with 
the English government on 10 January 1407.4 The Flemings sought a 
commercial accord with England because the prosperity of their textile 
industry depended almost wholly upon an uninterrupted supply of English 
wool and because Bruges still acted as an important international market 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, requiring the active trading in 


1P. Bonenfant, ‘Actes concernant les rapports entre les Pays-Bas et la Grande- 
Bretagne de 1293 à 1468, conservés au château de Mariemont’, Bulletin de la 
commission royale d'histoire, cix (1944), 53-125, and R. Vaughan, Philip the Bold: 
the Formation of the Burgundian State (1962), p. 183 both describe existing 
studies of Anglo-Flemish relations (1399-1404) as confusing, misleading and 
incomplete. Both works, however, were published before the appearance of M. 
Nordberg, Les ducset la royauté: études sur la rivalitédes ducs d'Orléans et de Bourgogne, 
1392-1407 (Stockholm, 1964), pp. 131-49, and W. Prevenier, De Leden en de 
Staten van Vlaanderen, 1384—1405 (Brussels, 1961) (hereafter cited as Prevenier), 
pp. 168-87. These briefly discuss the events of 1403 which are the subject of this 
paper. For a bibliographical note on the historical literature dealing with Anglo- 
Flemish relations 1399-1404, see Vaughan, p. 183. Note, too, the critical comment 
concerning the classic account of E. Varenbergh, Histoire des relations diplomatiques 
entre la compté de Flandre et l' Angleterre au moyen áge (Brussels, 1874), pp. 487-99, 
in H. Pirenne, Bibliographie de l'histoire de Belgique (3rd edn., Brussels, 1931), p. 93. 

2See Archives Départementales du Nord, Lille, B286/15037 bis for letters from 
Charles VI granting John, duke of Burgundy, the authority to conclude a tréve 
marchande which contain a copy of the same powers given Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
dated 30 June 1403. 

3E. Cosneau, Les grands traités de la guerre de cent ans (Paris, 1889), pp. 69-99. 
The Twenty-Eight-Year Truce, 9 March 1396. 

4Prevenier, p. 187; R. Vaughan, John the Fearless: the Growth of Burgundian 
Power (New York, 1966), pp. 23-4. 
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Flanders of as many foreign merchants as possible. The obstacle looming 
so large in Anglo-Flemish negotiations during the last year of Philip's 
reign, however, concerned a third issue, namely English piracy which took 
a heavy toll on Flemish shipping in the Channel. It had become so intense 
during March and April 1403 that Burgundy resorted to taking reprisals 
against English merchants trading in Flanders. His representative, the 
maritime bailiff, on 13 April seized English goods worth £10,000 out of 
ships anchored in the harbour at Sluis, the outport of Bruges near the mouth 
ofthe Zwin. In succeeding months, Philip simply refused to make restitution 
of the English goods, and they became a major stumbling-block in subse- 
quent negotiations.1 

Professor Walter Prevenier, who was the first to take notice of the 
unexplainable rash of illegal English privateering occurring in the spring of 
1403, based his conclusions on an undated memorandum from the Archives 
Départementales du Nord.? As convincing as this record is, it tells only a 
partial story of the events of March and April when compared with a roll of 
Flemish protests preserved in the Public Record Office. The latter 
memorandum, unfortunately, has been mixed with another to form a single 
enrolment of Flemish injuries suffered at the hands of English corsairs. 
They can, however, be separated: the important memorandum which relates 
the English piratical raids of March and April begins on fo. 10 where it 
complains of 'les exces, pertes et dommages fais et perpetuez par les 
Englois sur les habitans de Flandres depuis le vii jour de mars [1403]. . .’,3 
continues on the following folio, but then starts afresh on fo. 1 running 
consecutively up to fo. 6v. March 7 was an important point of reference 
for the Flemings because their representatives on that day had hammered 
out a provisional agreement with the king's council in England.4 It stressed 


18ee related article by S. P. Pistono, ‘Henry IV and the Vier Leden: conflict 
in Anglo-Flemish relations 1402-3’, Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, 
liv (1976), 458—73; Handelingen van de Leden en van de Staten van Vlaanderen, 
1384-1405, ed. W. Prevenier (Brussels, 1959) (hereafter cited as Handelingen), no. 
564d, p. 253; Public Record Office, Exchequer T.R., diplomatic documents, E 
30/1245, letter from Henry V to Flemish conservators of the truce, 27 July 1413; 
letter from Henry V to John, duke of Burgundy, 29 June 1414 published in E. van 
Bruyssel, ‘Documents tirés des archives et des bibliothèques d'Angleterre, Bulletin 
de la commission royale d'histoire, 3rd ser., iii (Brussels, 1862), r75—7. Van 
Bruyssel originally dated the latter document as 29 June 1404, but J. H. Wylie, 
History of England under Henry IV. (4 vols., 1884—98), iv. 305 corrects that date as 
stated above. In addition, a most detailed map of the Zwin in the later middle ages 
appears in A. E. Verhulst, ‘Middeleeuwse inpolderingen en bedijkingen van het 
Zwin’, Bulletin de la société belge d'études géographiques, xxviii (1959), 55. 

? A.D.N., B533/15031-3 88 cited by Prevenier, p. 179. 

3P.R.O., E 30/1281 is described as a single enrolment of Flemish complaints 
against English piracy in both the P.R.O., 48th Annual Rept. (1887), p. 596 and 
Diplomatic Documents (Lists and Indexes, xlix, 1923), p. 36. 

*A.D.N., B528/14994 bis published in Walther Sóchting, ‘Die Beziehungen 
zwischen Flandern und England am Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts’, Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, xxiv (1927-8), 196—7, Cf. Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council of England, ed. N. H. Nicolas (7 vols., 1834-7), i. 219 where the 
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that Flemish merchants could trade freely in England even if they brought 
merchandise there in French ships. They must not, however, include 
French goods of any value in their claims for reparation of damages. Similar- 
ly, the English were allowed to engage in commercial transactions in the 
county of Flanders with the assurance that their merchandise would be safe 
from reprisals. The accord, too, stipulated that the question of compensation 
for damages suffered by both sides from unauthorized privateering would 
be considered on 1 July at Calais. 

As incredible as it seems, from the conclusion of the provisional agreement 
in March until the confiscation of English merchandise more than a month 
later, some thirteen raids stand recorded against Flemish maritime com- 
merce, goods being stolen out of either their own vessels or those of friendly 
nations. Ships from Dartmouth, Poole, King’s Lynn and Barrow, for 
example, formed a small fleet on 29 March which seized three Flemish 
merchantmen and a Dutch freighter laden with 356 large casks of wine, 
all of which was the property of merchants from Flanders. One of the attacks 
is told below: 


Item, le mesme xxix jour de mars ou dit an Jacques Lypins zone de Lescluse en 
venant atout sa neif de La Rochelle chargiee de c et liii tonneaux et pippe de vins 
de Poitou appartenans a marchans de Flandres pour ceulx estre menez ou dit pays 
de Flandres, et gisant en Crasdun lui sur vindrent illecq huit neifs d'Engleterre 
assavoir iii de Dertmude appartenans a Jehan Auley, deux de Poele appartenans 
a Henry Pay et trois de Linde appartenans a Jehan Branthon et cincq neifs de 
Barowe et prindrent et emmererent par force la dicte neif maugre le dit maistre et 
ses maronniers ou il leur pleut ensembles les vins et autre choses estans en la 
dicte neif.! 


John Hawley of Dartmouth, Henry Pay of Poole and John Brandon of 
King's Lynn, named in the Flemish protest, were all three notorious 
English privateers who had been accused already of various crimes on the 
high seas by the Flemings.? Hawley and Pay, moreover, were expected to 


indenture signed between the Flemish ambassadors and the king's council is dated 
2 March 1403. It should be noted that the county of Flanders was included in the 
Anglo—French truce of 1396 as a fief of the kingdom of France, but the Flemings 
obviously considered it inadequate in protecting their commerce, otherwise they 
would not have concluded the provisional agreement of 7 March 1403. 

1P.R.O., E 30/1281 complains of 25 attacks against Flemish shipping during 
March and April, 13 of which definitely took place between the conclusion of the 
provisional agreement on 7 March and the confiscation of English merchandise at 
Sluis on 13 Apr. 

2See P.R:O., E 30/1280, a roll of complaints entitled ‘Mémoire des domages fais 
par les Engleis aux habitans de Flandres sur la mer, desqueix restitution ou amende 
n'est encore fait' for the years 1396 to 1402 in which the three privateers are accused 
of various acts of piracy against the Flemings. Both Hawley and Brandon: were 
respected merchants of their respective communities. Hawley had been mayor of 
Dartmouth several times while Brandon acted as collector of customs and subsidies 
in King's Lynn. Along with Pay, they fought in the king's service against England's 
enemies on various occasions. Calendar of Close Rolls 1402—5, p. 199; Calendar of 
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appear at Calais on 1 July in order to answer charges which would be 
brought against them by Flemish commissioners. 

Before that conference took place, however, new developments occurred 
in Anglo-Flemish relations. English merchants whose property had been 
confiscated at Sluis petitioned the Flemings for assistance in obtaining the 
release of their merchandise. The Flemings considered such requests in 
representative assemblies where deputies from Bruges, Ypres, Ghent and 
the Franc of Bruges, designating themselves as the Four Members, met 
together to give consent to taxes, to the raising of non-feudal troops and other 
matters. On 1g April representatives of the Four Members discussed the 
petition of the English merchants at Bruges. The traders wanted to know if 
they would be allowed to come freely to the market at Bruges and elsewhere 
in Flanders and if they would be allowed to export their goods without 
hindrance.2 They more importantly lodged an official protest against the 
confiscation of their merchandise at Sluis. The reaction of the Four Mem- 
bers was conditioned partly by a large delegation of Flemish fishermen and 
merchants who came complaining before the Four Members of the increased 
damage which they had on the sea from the English.3 Protests against 
English privateering were so strong that deputies of the Four Members 
were afraid of what Flemings living along the northern coast might do by 
way of retaliation. They decided in favour of sending an official delegation 
to the various coastal towns located between Sluis and Gravelines, a port 
at the mouth of the Aa river, which marked the western boundary of 
Flanders. The envoys of the Four Members were instructed to persuade 
their fellow citizens to refrain from attacking English shipping in reprisal 
for the acts of piracy committed against them. Instead, injured Flemings 
should seek legal redress of their grievances by appealing directly to Henry 
IV, king of England.* 

The Four Members had good reasons for attempting a pacification of the 
ports along the northern coast of Flanders. These ports, like those in the 
English West Country,5 harboured numerous privateers, who needed little 
excuse for plundering English maritime commerce in the Channel. As 
early as 21 July 1400, Henry IV had written to the Four Members, com- 
plaining of the nest of pirates operating out of Nieuport. Years later, 


Fine Rolls 1399-1405, pp. 4, 139, 140, 179; Calendar of Patent Rolls 1399—1401, 
pp: 291, 487-8; C.P.R. 1401-5, pp. 114, 198, 201, 274, 298; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
5th Rept., app. p. 602 (Dartmouth corporation); C. L. Kingsford, Prejudice and 
Promise in 1 5th-century England (Oxford, 1925), pp. 82-4; J. L. Kirby, Henry IV of 
England (1970), pp. 171, 173, 188, 211; J. S. Roskell, The Commons in the Parliament 
of 1422 (Manchester, 1954), p. 170; M.G.A. Vale, English Gascony, 1399-1453 
(1970), p. 173; Wylie, i. 132, 381—2, ii. 84, 302, iii. 82, iv. 23. 

VT, Rymer, Foedera (3rd edn., 10 vols., The Hague, 1739-45), IV. i. 45. 

2 Handelingen, no. 596d, p. 257. 

3 Ibid., pp. 256-7. 

^Ibid., nos. 597-8, pp. 257-8. 

5Kingsford, pp. 78—106. 

$ A.D.N., B523/14900 bis. 
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Burgundian officials conducted an ‘Enquéte sur les prises faites par les 
corsaires de Flandre, 1403-1415’! which revealed that ports such as 
Nieuport and Ostend fairly bristled with armed vessels capable of causing 
heavy damage to English shipping in the narrow seas. Indeed, in May two 
seafaring men from Biervliet fitted out a ship for the express purpose of 
taking reprisals against English merchants by hovering about the approaches 
to the Zwin in order to intercept their ships as they came to Flanders. To 
make matters worse, the two culprits from Biervliet were joined later by a 
Scottish pirate, Robert Davidson, whose two warships further disrupted 
trade at the mouth of the Zwin.? It is no small wonder, then, that English 
merchants, after completing business in Flanders and in order to obtain 
the safest passage home, normally transported their merchandise overland 
to Dunkirk or Gravelines where it was put in boats for the short cruise to 
Calais and from there, transferred to freighters for the longer voyage to 
England.3 

Despite the difficulties encountered by Englishmen trading in Flanders, 
Henry IV wanted to maintain friendly relations with the Four Members. 
Powerful economic reasons undoubtedly motivated him because, as the king 
of France observed, the English ‘ont plus de marchans frequentans le pais 
de Flandres, qu’il n’y ait de marchans de Flandres frequentans le pais 
d'Engleterre'. English merchants came to Flanders in such large numbers 
because Bruges was still an important international market in northern 
Europe at the beginning of the fifteenth century and because now they could 
sell their cloth there. Although previously banned from Flanders because 
it competed so successfully against their own textiles becoming a major 
export for England, the Flemings temporarily tolerated the sale of English 
cloth during the early fourteen-hundreds, eliminating an important source 
of friction in Anglo-Flemish relations. Perhaps they hoped to guarantee 
that their own dwindling supply of English wool would decrease no further. 
Wool exports from England had been gradually falling off since the thirteen- 
fifties. A sudden slump, however, in that declining trade took place during 
the fourth year of Henry's reign, 1402-3, when revenue from the custom and 
subsidy on wools dropped sharply by more than a third over the annual 
average of the previous three years. A substantial recovery followed.5 


1Le Cotton manuscrit Galba B.I., ed. E. Scott and M. L. Gilliodts-van Severen 
(Brussels, 1896), pp. 477—508. 

2 Handelingen, nos. 599, 602-3, 605—6, 609, 627, pp. 259-60, 262-5, 267, 281. 

3 Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous 1399-1422, pp. 204—7. 

4A.D.N., B517/11709, published in O. Cartellieri, Philipp der Kühne (Leipzig, 
1910), p. 156. Instructions for Philip, duke of Burgundy, issued between 12 June 
and 29 Aug. 1403. For what follows on the cloth trade, see W. Prevenier, ‘Les 
perturbations dans les relations commerciales anglo-flamandes entre 1379 et 1407’ 
in Economies et sociétés du Moyen Age: mélanges offerts à Édouard Perroy (Paris, 
1973), PP. 493-6. 

5 Customs revenues averaged £39,000 in the first 3 years of Henry IV’s reign, but 
fell sharply in 1402-3 to below £26,000. A recovery to an annual average of £36,000 
for the remainder of his reign followed. See Kirby, p. 127. For the decline in the 
volume of wool exports from the 13508, see E. M. Carus-Wilson and O. Coleman, 
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One of the reasons for this grim economic development may have been the 
events occurring at Calais, the port serving as a compulsory staple or market 
through which most wool destined for the Continent passed. As it was 
reported in parliament at the beginning of 1404: ‘les Marchantz de 
Flaundres, et autres Marchantz estranges, par longe temps n’ont venuz ne 
repairez a dit Estaple, pur doubte des Troubles et Riotes de jour en autre 
par terre et par meer faitz et continuez. . . .’! Because wool was a leading 
export for England and a major source of income for the Crown, Henry 
appeared willing to do everything that he could to improve commercial 
relations with the Flemings. His own efforts for peace since the provisional 
agreement of 7 March were many. He wrote to the Four Members on three 
occasions, and in one of the letters, promised that English privateers would 
no longer attack Flemish shipping.? He tried to settle Flemish claims for 
damages personally instead of putting them off until the Anglo-Flemish 
conference scheduled for July.? 

Yet Flemish losses were so numerous that most of them could only be 
adjudicated by the special commission meeting at Calais. Of nine attacks 
occurring in April which the Flemings protested against in the undated 
memorandum preserved in the Public Record Office, for example, Henry IV 
attempted the settlement of only one case. The Flemings complained that on 


le vii jour davril fu prins entre lisle de Garinze et Engleterre le crayer appelle 
Gabriel dont estoit maistre Jaques Pietres zone de Lescluse chargie de lxxv 
tonneaux et pippe de vins de Poitou pour amener en Flandres par un balengier 
de Poele dont estoit capitaine Nicolas Coton et maistre Henry Coutellier, et 
menerent la dicte neif avecq les diz vins a Poele.* 


Jacob Pietreszone, the master and owner of the Gabriel, petitioned the 
king of England for the return of his vessel and its cargo. Henry IV respond- 
ed promptly, for on 19 April, less than two weeks after the piracy had been 
committed, he commanded the mayor and bailiffs of Poole to release the 
Gabriel to Pietreszone along with twenty-six large casks of wine which were 
his own property, but to retain therest until theking and council debated its 
disposition.5 The remaining wine still had not been returned to the legiti- 
mate owners as late as 10 July.ó 

One of them—]acob De Smet, a merchant from Sint-Winoksbergen— 
beseeched the duke of Burgundy to take reprisals against English merchants 
trading in Flanders as the only means whereby he could gain compensation 
for his losses. De Smet pleaded that he had chartered 


England's Export Trade, 1275-1547 (Oxford, 1963), pp. 47-56, 122 and J. H. Munro, 
*Bruges and the abortive staple in English cloth', Revue belge de philologie et 
d'histoire, xliv (1966), 1140. 

1 Rotuli Parliamentorum, iii. 529. 

? Handelingen, nos. 592c, 595d, 599d, pp. 254, 256, 258. ; 

3C.C.R. 1402-5, pp. 36-7, 59, 281; C.P.R. 1401-5, pp. 279, 281. 

*P.R.O., E 30/1281. 

5C.C.R. 1402-5, p. 59. 

6C.P.R. r401—5, p. 281. 
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en la dite ville de La Rochelle une nef et craier de Lescluse appellée Gabriel de 
Jaques Pietressone dudit lieu de Lescluse et chargiez en icelle nef pour deschargier 
au port de Dunkerque lxxv tonneaux et une pipe de vin dont le dit suppliant en 
avoit à sa part marquez de sa marque xlii tonneaux et une pipe comme par trois 
copies de trois cirographes faites des dits affretemens cy attachées, peut plus à 
plain apparoir et ja soit ce qu'il n'avoit aucune guerre entre Engleterre et ceulx 
du pays de Flandres par quoy marchandise peust ou deust estre empeschiée ne 
retardée, ou que les marchans de Flandres ne peussent ou deussent leur denrées et 
"marchandises mener franchement par terre et par mer pour leur plus grant 
prouffit en la manière que raison donne, senz estre prins ne arrestez par les diz 
Englois ne autres; mesmement que le dits Englois ont toujours maintenu qu'ilz 
ne demandoient rien aux Flamens et que en Flandres eulz, leur biens, denrées et 
marchandises ont toujours paravant et depuis ceste derniére esmeute des diz 
d'Engleterre sur la mer, esté frans et en sauveté.! 


Inother words, English goods being traded in Flanders were as secure after 
the great wave of piracy as they had been before it occurred. Such a 
conclusion on De Smet's part means that his petition to the duke was com- 
posed after the attack on the Gabriel, but before he knew of Philip the 
Bold's confiscation of English merchandise at Sluis. Although it is unlikely 
that his plea for retaliation against the English could have directly inspired 
Burgundy's decision of 13 April, De Smet is a good example of how seriously 
the individual merchant could be injured from unlicensed privateering in 
the Channel, for his combined losses from the March and April raids against 
Flemish shipping amounted to more than one hundred large casks of wine.2 
Another Flemish merchant who suffered, like De Smet, from the raids of 
English corsairson morethan oneoccasion was Alexander Den Vosof Bruges. 
In May 1402, for example, he was robbed of several commodities—olive 
oil, wine, grease and hides—which were taken from a Spanish barge? 
by Mark Mixtow, a well-known privateer from Fowey, who ironically 
acted, later in Henry IV's reign, as a royal commissioner of inquiry into the 
piracies of other men from Fowey and Dartmouth.^ Another privateer 
serving the king as a special investigator into the plundering of others on the 
high seas was John Hawley of Dartmouth? who dealt Den Vos a second 
serious economic blow in July 1402 when his mariners captured a merchant- 
man from Sluis laden with merchandise owned by him and other merchants 
from Flanders and Portugal.6 As if these raids were not enough for one 


1 Archives Générales du Royaume, Bruxelles, manuscrits divers no. 382, supplica- 
tion of Jacob De Smet, undated (a 19th-century copy of a document originally 
preserved at Lille). See Bonenfant, p. 60. 

-. 2A.G.R., manuscripts divers no. 382. 

3P.R.O., E 30/1280, but see also C.C.R. 1399-1402, p. 545 which records the 
piracy in more detail. 
~- *C.I. M. 1399-1422, p. 186. 

5Roskell, p. 190. 

$P.R.O., E 30/1628, a certificate from the magistrature of Bruges of supplementary 
injuries inflicted on their shipping by the English, 2 Sept. 1402, deals primarily with 
Hawley's piratical raids. 
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trader to bear, Den Vos met with more misfortune in the great surge of 
English piracy during the spring of the following year. On 19 April, 
merely six days after Philip the Bold's confiscation of English goods at 
Sluis, Michael Scot, a sea rover operating out of Calais, who had been born 
in Flanders but was granted by Henry IV the privileges of a burgess of that 
port,! seized three Prussian freighters and a barge of Sluis which carried 
huge quantities of salt and a few other goods belonging to Flemish merchants 
among whom was the unfortunate Alexander Den Vos.? 

Den Vos, De Smet and the other Flemings injured by the plundering of 
English privateers had only one real hope of obtaining compensation for 
their losses if the taking of reprisals is excluded—the Anglo—Flemish 
conference scheduled for 1 July. Henry IV clearly wanted that meeting to 
take place, for in June he empowered Nicholas Rishton, doctor of laws, and 
John Urban, lieutenant of the mayor of the staple at Calais, to treat with the 
Flemish ambassadors for redress of grievances on both sides? and com- 
manded John Hawley, Henry Pay, Mark Mixtow and fifteen other English 
privateers to appear before them in order to answer charges of piracy.4 
If a meaningful settlement were thrashed out, there was every possibility 
that Philip the Bold would be willing to negotiate a tréve marchande with 
England on behalf of his Flemish lands. The Four Members, therefore, 
sent a distinguished ten-member delegation to Calais which included 
Niclais Scoorkine of Bruges,5 a renowned diplomat who had concluded the 
provisional agreement of 7 March with the king’s council at Westminster, 
two magistrates—Willem van Ravescoet and Jan Paeldinc—from Ghent 
and Ypres respectively and Sir Colard van Moerkerke, lord of Merchem, 
representing the Franc of Bruges.6 They met with Nicolas Rishton and 
John Urban at the house of the Carmelites on 20 July. Rishton began the 
discussion by asking the Flemish deputies if they were willing to continue 
observing the provisional agreement of 7 March. After deliberating privately 
for about an hour, Scoorkine and his colleagues replied that they would keep 
the treaty even if the French violated it, clearly expressing their desire for 
neutrality. Both sides swore an oath to that effect, promising to have the 
provisions in the pact publicly proclaimed throughout their lands. Essen- 


1C.P.R. 1399-1401, p. 282; C.P.R. 1401—5, p. 43. 

2P.R.0., E 30/1281 devotes more than a full folio to Scot’s exploits on the high 
seas. 

3 Foedera, 1v. i. 49. Rishton was just beginning a distinguished career for Henry 
IV. See A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, comp. 
A. B. Emden (3 vols., Oxford, 1957-9), iii. 1619-20. Urban is mentioned as lieute- 
nant of the mayor of the staple at Calais in P.R.O., E 30/1280 and in Royal and 
Historical letters during the Reign of Henry IV, ed. F. C. Hingeston (Rolls Ser., 1860), 
p. 248. ‘ 

4 Foedera, 1v. i. 45. 

5See Biographie Nationale, xxx. ii: Hennebicq-Woutersz (Brussels, 1959), cols. 
761-3 for an article on Niclais Scoorkine which describes him as ‘le délégué le plus 
réputé de la ville’. 

6Instructions for the representatives of the Four Members, 15 June 1403, 
published in Varenbergh, pp. 540-3. 
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tially, the English and Flemish commissioners agreed to accept the 7 
March convention as a basis for further negotiation. 

A serious problem, however, arose. The deputies of England, as it was 
reported later at Bruges, wanted the merchandise belonging to the English 
which was arrested at Sluis released before they would negotiate further.2 
Faced with the obstinancy of Rishton and Urban, the Flemish envoys 
except for Niclais Scoorkine and a representative from the Franc of 
Bruges returned on 22 July to Bruges where they informed the Four 
Members of the English demand. Four days later, Flemish deputies 
meeting at Ghent ordered Willem van Ravescoet and three of his colleagues 
back to Calais with the message that the Four Members would convince 
their lord, the duke of Burgundy, of the wisdom of releasing the English 
merchandise seized at Sluis. Henry IV's diplomats, nevertheless, decided 
against negotiating with the Flemish emissaries until Philip the Bold had 
made known his position on the confiscated goods at Sluis. On 16 August 
he announced that they would not be given back to the English merchants.3 
'The duke of Burgundy's decision prevented any further public progress 
in the talks at Calais. Instead, the English and Flemish plenipotentiaries 
merely prolonged the provisional agreement of 7 March until 10 November, 
primarily for the purpose of giving the Flemings additional time for per- 
suading their lord to change his mind. Meanwhile, Niclais Scoorkine and 
his colleagues guaranteed that the goods attached at Sluis would be kept 
there in good condition, and if any of them deteriorated in value, the Flem- 
ings would stand the loss.* 

Such were the official provisions of the indenture signed by the English 
and Flemish ambassadors on 29 August at Calais. At thesametime, however, 
they privately worked out the preliminaries? of a commercial accord which 
went beyond the 7 March convention and obviously required the approval 
of their respective governments. It was agreed that the English goods 
impounded at Sluis would be returned to their legitimate owners. In order 
to avoid further attacks on Flemish shipping which had caused the original 
appropriation of English merchandise on 13 April, both sides resolved on 
elaborate precautionary measures. Neither English nor Flemish subjects 
could equip their vessels with weapons unless they had received permission 
from their respective lords, stating the reasons for the arming and the 


1P.R.O., E 30/1336, a notarial instrument setting forth the proceedings of a 
meeting between the English and Flemish commissioners, 20 July 1403. It contains 
copies of the commissions of Henry IV to his deputies and of the Four Members to 
their emissaries and a reiteration of the provisional agreement of 7 March 1403. 

2 Handelingen, no. 617d, p. 276. 

3 Ibid., nos. 613d, 6r7d, 620b and d, 621a, 625d, pp. 272-80. 

4 Poedera, 1v. i. 54. 

5A.D.N., B528/14994 ter, an undated memorandum entitled ‘Extract des poins 
préjudiciables contenus és endenteures et escriptures advisées par les messaigiers 
de Flandres et d'Angleterre touchans la marchandise' published in L. Gilliodts-van 
Severen, Cartulaire de l'ancienne estaple de Bruges (4 vols., Bruges, 1904—6), i. 
424-6 and Varenbergh, pp. 543-6. 
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destination of the cruiser. Since Flemings had suffered great losses from 
English piracy, all their trading ships should have the arms of Flanders 
and of the town from which they came painted distinctly on their prow, 
and should carry a certificate with a schedule of their cargoes signed by the 
town’s governor. If these provisions were carried out, ‘les nefz de Flandres 
passeront paisiblement par la mer sans arrest, mais que elles ne portent 
biens de ennemis et que les Flamens estans ésdictes nefz ne facent aide 
aux nefz des Frangois, Escoz ou autre ennemis d'Angleterre'.! If any 
Fleming helped either the French or the Scots to the prejudice of an 
Englishman on land or sea, he was subject to both corporal and pecuniary 
punishments which would be meted out by conservators of the truce. 
Only after they had been appointed by Henry IV on the one hand and the 
duke of Burgundy and the Four Members on the other, would the agreement, 
as a whole, officially begin governing Anglo-Flemish relations. Sealed 
letters containing the names of the conservators of the truce for England 
and Flanders were expected to be delivered at Calais on 10 November. 

Any hope of bringing these Anglo-Flemish negotiations to a successful 
conclusion, consequently, rested squarely with Philip the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, who must appoint along with the Four Members the conserva- 
tors of the truce on the Flemish side. What little we know of his views 
towards England suggests that, during the spring of 1403, he favoured 
reaching a rapprochement with England on at least Flemish matters despite 
the great wave of English piracy and the confiscation of their merchandise 
at Sluis. After all, the English had promised to make restitution for the 
damages suffered by Flemish merchants and fishermen at sea in July. In 
response to the Four Members' request, consequently, that they should 
remain neutral in the event of a resumption of fighting between the two 
great powers, Burgundy obtained from his nephew, Charles VI, the promise 
of letters patent granting him permission to conclude a tréve marchande or 
separate commercial truce with England on behalf of the county of Flanders 
which would guarantee the security of merchants and their goods on both 
sides during wartime.? In anticipation of his nephew's issuing the letters 
patent, Philip the Bold commanded his representatives on 19 May to arrange 
a conference with the English ambassadors as soon as possible. What 

1 A.D.N., B528/14994 ter. 

2The Four Members discussed the question of neutrality with the duke of 
Burgundy first at the end of March, but then were supported in their request by the 
clergy on 6 May, and determined to raise the issue directly with the king of France. 
On 14 May, however, they learned that he already had promised their lord, Philip 
the Bold, letters patent authorizing the conclusion of a trêve marchande. See 
Handelingen, nos. 592d, 599, 601b and d, pp. 258-62. 

3 A.D.N., B18823, p. 17. Cf. Nordberg, p. 133 who cites A.D.N., B529/23469, a 
letter from Richard Aston, lieutenantof Calais, andotherstothe Burgundian ambassa- 
dors 26 May as evidence for an Anglo-Burgundian conference scheduled for Grave- 
lines on 28 May. No year is given in the doument which could not have been written 
in May 1403 because Aston did not become lieutenant of Calais until March 1404 
and because the other English ambassadors— Pierre le Loharenc and Richart 
Oldynton—who signed the letter appear in no other diplomatic documents concern- 
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occurred at that conference or whether it even took place is not known. 
Perhaps it was postponed because Charles VI suffering from one of his 
recurring bouts of mental illness! did not empower his uncle to treat for a 
tréve marchande until 30 June. 

After that date, however, Burgundy did a surprising volte-face, disclosing 
an increasingly hostile attitude towards England. As early as xx July, he 
asked the Four Members for 2,000 soldiers for the defence of west Flanders 
against the English, but they refused him outright because of the deleterious 
effect such a decision might have on the deliberations at Calais.? At the 
same time as the Anglo-Flemish negotiations ended on 29 August, the 
dukemade another threatening gesturetowards England. He proclaimed that 


ou cas que mondit seigneur le Roy ou ses successeurs, pour l'utilité du royaume 
vouldroient ordonner et mectre aucune armées oudit pais de Flandres, en aucuns 
des pors d'icellui, pour faire passage à puissance de gens et de navire en Angleterre, 
en Escoce, ou en autre pais, mondit seigneur ou ses successeurs, ou leurs gens de 
par eulx, le pourroient faire licitement et raisonnablement.3 


Such a belligerent pronouncement presaged new troubles for Anglo- 
Flemish relations. Philip the Bold made no effort to pursue the conclusion 
of a separate truce for Flanders, and instead, seemed prepared to place 
obstacles in the way of further Anglo—Flemish talks, instructing the Four 
Members to treat with Henry IV's representatives at Leulinghen, a neutral 
site on the Anglo-French border near Boulogne, instead of at Calais, clearly 
an English stronghold.* Niclais Scoorkine and other Flemish deputies, 
therefore, departed for Calais on 2 November for the purpose of seeking a 
different place for the Anglo-Flemish discussions rather than for any 
substantive negotiations on the basic issues dividing England and Flanders.5 
When they arrived at St. Omer, a town just across the border into Picardy 
south of Gravelines, the Flemish ambassadors were prevented from travelling 
further by Charles VI's officials. By his order, French troops had closed 
the road leading from St. Omer, Gravelines and Boulogne to Calais, and all 
intercourse or trade between the English and the subjects of the king of 
France was forbidden.6 


ing the- year 1403. J. L. Kirby, ‘Calais sous les Anglais, 1399-1413’, Revue du Nord, 
xxxvii (1955), 24- 

1 en, no. 6o1d, p. 262. 

2 Ibid., no. 615d, p. 274. ‘Onze voors. gheduchte heere’, the accounts of the Franc 
of Bruges record, *begheerde te hebbene van den Ghemeenen Lande II™ serjanten 
omme de Bewaernesse van den Westlande. . 

3 Archives Nationales, Paris, J573-x bis published 1 in Cartellieri, pp. 157-8 and 
Choix de piàces inédites relatives au ràgne de Charles VI, ed. L. C. OR 
(2 vols., Paris, 1863—4), i. 251. 

4A.D. N., B532/15006 ter (27 Sept. 1403). 

5 Handelingen, no. 635 b, c and d, pp. 285—7; Le Cotton manuscrit Galba B.I., 
annexes no. I, p. 472. 

: 6 Handelingen, no. 635d, p. 287; Royal and Historical Letters, i. 172; Inventaire des 
chartes et documents d'Ypres, ed. I. L.A. Diegerick (7 vols., Bruges, ipse 
13—14. 
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Although the Flemish diplomats eventually visited Calais at the end of 
November through special permission received from the duke of Burgundy, 
their conference with the English ambassadors achieved nothing,! and the 
provisional agreement of 7 March, which had expired on 10 November, was 
not renewed, marking the failure of Anglo-Flemish negotiations.2 The 
Flemings had gained no reparation for the injuries which they had suffered 
at the hands of the English privateers, nor had their lord, the duke of 
Burgundy, obtained for them a separate commercial truce with England. 
In the quest for the tréve marchande, the Four Members accomplished little. 
The English offered them a substantial commercial pact, but it never became 
operative because neither side appointed the conservators of the truce 
required to make the agreement effective. Out of the collapse of Anglo- 
Flemish talks, too, Henry IV's ambassadors realized the futility of dealing 
directly with the Four Members on substantive matters, for only Philip the 
Bold possessed the ultimate authority to conclude a lasting settlement, and 
he never delegated it to anyone. As the English ambassadors formulated 
their position later, there was a clear distinction between negotiations for a 
commercial truce or treaty in which the duke must participate, and negotia- 
tions for compensation of damages which was a private transaction for the 
parties concerned—the English and the Flemings.3 Yetthe negotiations for 
compensation of damages, as it turned out, were vitally important. Only the 
refusal of Henry IV's deputies to adjudicate Flemish claims at Calais until 
their countrymen's merchandise seized at Sluis had been returned can 
adequately explain Philip the Bold's sudden volte-face in July. Even the 
French king, Charles VI, was acutely aware of how seriously the English 
privateers threatened Flemish maritime commerce, complaining loudly 
in June that they ‘plusieurs fois ont pris, robe, emmene et mis a mort 
plusieurs de noz subgez ensemble leur navire, marchandise et biens et par 
especial des marchans et habitans de la comte et pais de Flandre’.4 Burgundy 


1 Royal and Historical Letters, i. 429-31; Le Cotton manuscrit Galba B.I., pp. 
63-5; Handelingen, no. 635d, p. 287. 

2Only the Twenty-Eight-Year Truce concluded in 1396 still governed Anglo- 
Flemish relations. Representatives of Henry IV and Charles VI had agreed on 
27 June 1403 at Leulinghen to continue observing it until 1 March 1404, but beyond 
that date the agreement was not extended. The truce, at any rate, had become 
meaningless as a guarantee of unrestricted commercial intercourse between England 
and Flanders as the plight of English merchants at Middelburg proves. Early in 
1404 they were prevented from entering the county of Flanders for the purpose of 
engaging in commerce, and as we have already seen, Flemish merchants were not 
trading at Calais for their wool supplies. See A.D.N., B286/15000 bis; Foedera, 1v. i. 
46-7; Handelingen, nos. 655d, 657b, pp. 300—1; Inventaire des archives de la ville de 
Bruges: section première, ed. L. Gilliodts-van Severen (9 vols., Bruges, 1871-85), 
iii. 467-8. 

3 Royal and Historical Letters, i. 181. 

*A.D.N., B286/15000. Letter from Charles VI to Philip, duke of Burgundy. See 
also Cartellieri, p. 155 where Charles VI, in his instructions for Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, observed that the Flemings had suffered from English privateering for the 
past 2 years (since 1401). 
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must have been particularly incensed at the obstinacy of Rishton and Urban 
at Calais when, at the very moment that the Flemings expected compensa- 
tion for their losses at sea, a new outbreak of English piracy occurred in 
July.1 It was followed in October by three more attacks on Flemish shipping 
by John Hawley and his Devonshire sea rovers,” underscoring the inefficacy 
of Henry IV’s efforts to curb the piracy of his subjects. 

While the Four Members wanted peace with the Lancastrian regime in 
spite of English privateering, Philip the Bold became more bellicose because 
of it. He seemed bent on reverting to the traditional French policy of 
opposing closer Anglo-Flemish economic ties because they might provide 
the English with opportunities for gaining political and military advantages in 
Flanders. Still an anti-English policy worked against the duke's own best 
interests, He had been erecting gradually a separate Burgundian state out of 
his various territories at the expense of the kingdom of France, and a basic 
prerequisite for the success of that enterprise was a flourishing Flemish 
economy which, in turn, largely depended upon wool from England for its 
prosperity. It is doubtful, therefore, whether Burgundy intended to resume 
hostilities against the English over the issue of piracy. Even the deposition 
of Richard II in 1399 and the alleged ill treatment which Richard's wife, a 
daughter of Charles VI, subsequently received while she remained in 
England after her husband'sdeath failed to move him intoopen conflict with 
Henry IV, a usurper in the eyes of many French princes. What Burgundy 
expected to gain from his militant stand in 1403 must be left for the present 
'to the realm of conjecture. What is certain, however, is that his decision 
to take reprisals against English merchants and Henry IV's inability to check 
the piracy of his own subjects, in the final analysis, prevented the settlement 
of outstanding problems between England and Flanders. 


STEPHEN P. PisTONO 


1P.R.O., E 30/1281. Inasecond memorandum (fos. 7—9) which is mixed with the 
roll of complaints protesting against the great wave of English piracy in the spring of 
1403, there stand recorded 5 more raids against Flemish shipping occurring on 
4 and 5 July. 

2A.D.N., B533/15031-3 (22 Oct. 1403). 


The Decline and Fall of Eastern Christianity: 
a Fifteenth-century View 


On 27 NOVEMBER 1431 the king of the Romans, Sigismund of Hungary, 
received the iron crown of Lombardy in the church of Sant' Ambrogio at 
Milan.! It was not however until 31 May 1433 that hereceived theimperial 
crown from Pope Eugenius IV at Rome. Throughout the intervening 
period, nine months of which, from July 1432 to April 1433, were spent at 
Siena, Sigismund stood at the centre of a complex web of negotiations in 
which his pursuit of the crown was inextricably involved with the problem 
of ending the wars in which the powers of Italy were currently involved 
and with the yet weightier matter of the future of the Council of Basel. 
Here it is necessary to explain only so much of the sequence of events as 
will elucidate the genesis of a remarkable and hitherto neglected historical 
work which was written at Siena, probably in the first half of the year 1433, 
and which was directly inspired and conditioned by these events. Its author, 
the Milanese-born Augustinian friar Andrea Biglia, qualifies as an interest- 
ing figure in the second rank of early quattrocento humanists, and his life 
and works deserve to be somewhat more widely known than at present 
they are.2 

Born at Milan around the year 1395, Biglia entered the order of 
Augustinian Hermits in 1412 and embarked on a career as academic and 
preacher. As student and teacher, he resided successively at Padua (1413- 
18), Florence (1418-23) and Bologna (1423-8). After an obscure period 
of about a year, Biglia settled in Siena late in the year 1429, and there 
remained until his death of plague on 27 September 1435. During this 
relatively short career, which took him to some of the foremost intellectual 
centres of northern Italy, Biglia made the acquaintance of several of the 
leading humanists of the time, among them Niccoli, Bruni, Traversari and 
Aurispa, and himself wrote voluminously on a number of subjects. To 
Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, who recalled in his De viris claris having heard 


1For the events which form the background to this article see the abundant 
documentation in Deutsche Reichstagsakten, x: Deutsche Reichstagsakten unter 
Kaiser Sigmund, vierte Abteilung 1431-1433, ed. H. Herre (Gotha, 1906); Docu- 
menti diplomatici tratti dagli archivi milanesi, ed. L. Osio (3 vols., Milan, 1864—77), 
iii. 1-104; John of Segovia, Historia gestorum Generalis Synodi Basileensis, Libs. 
I-IV, in Monumenta conciliorum generalium seculi decimi quinti (3 vols., Vienna, 
1857-86), ii. 63-383 ; also the narratives of N. Valois, Le Pape et le Concile (1418-50) 
(2 vols., Paris, 1909), i. 147-252, and C. J. Hefele and H. Leclercq, Histoire des 
Conciles (11 vols., Paris, 1907—52), VII. ii. 663-803. 

?For the sources for the following account of Biglia’s life, see D. M. Webb, 
‘Andrea Biglia at Bologna, 1424~7: a humanist friar and the troubles of the church’, 
ante, xlix (1975), 41-59. 
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Biglia’s lectures as a student at Siena, the friar was memorable as * histori- 
arum scriptor’,! and Bartolomeo Fazio also described him as one who 
"historiam sui temporis scripsit, in qua, quae sua aetate contingerit, 
annotavit'.? Certainly the work to which Fazio refers is that which 
Muratori published under the title Rerum mediolanensium libri novem.? 
This account of the events of the years 1402-31, hereafter referred to for 
convenience as the Milanese History, was widely diffused in Biglia's own 
century, and is undoubtedly the best known of his writings. He was, 
however, the author of another sizeable historical work, which may well 
have been known to Aeneas Silvius and which is the subject of this study. 

Muratori knew from earlier antiquarians of the existence of a work by 
Biglia entitled "Tractatus de detrimento fidei orientis sive de origine 
Turcarum’, but he had no idea where or what it was.* Apostolo Zeno 
however knew that there was a copy in the Biblioteca Angelica at Rome,5 
while the French bibliographer Bernard de Montfaucon recorded the 
presence in the Vatican Library of a manuscript which contained both the 
Milanese History (under the title ‘De rebus italicis") and certain ‘Com- 
mentarii historici',$ which turn out on closer inspection to bear the full 
title ‘Commentarii historici de defectu fidei in oriente’. These two manu- 
scripts, Angelica 1136 and Vaticano Fondo Latino 5298, are both extant 
and appear to be the only surviving copies of the work. Angelica 1136 
bears a note that it was copied at Milan early in 1568, and the Vatican copy 
is of similar date, although it has certain peculiarities which indicate that 
it was corrected against an earlier and authentic text, now lost. It was in 
this work that Biglia, a religious in part humanistically educated, chose to 
express his reaction to the crisis that faced the church in his time, casting 
it in the framework of a history of the decline and fall of the faith in the very 
lands that had given it birth. 

In a group of works written at Bologna Biglia had concerned himself 
with issues such as the perpetual internecine wars of Christendom, the 
Hussite menace, the threat of a renewed papal schism, and the dangers of 
popular preaching and apocalyptic scaremongering.7 Since his days at 
Bologna he had seen things get worse rather than better. The Hussite 
rising had not been suppressed; the Mamelukes had attacked Christian 
Cyprus and held its young king to ransom; Thessalonica had fallen to the 
Turk. In Italy itself, Florence had in December 1429 launched an ill- 
considered bid to conquer Lucca, thus inaugurating a war which expanded 


1l Orationes politicae et ecclesiasticae, ed. J. D. Mansi (3 vols., Lucca, 1755-9), 
ii. 171. 

2B. Facius, De viris illustribus, ed. L. Mehus (Florence, 1745), p. 40. 

5L. A. Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores (25 vols., Milan, 1723—51), xix, 
cols. 9-158. 

4Muratori, xix. 5. 

5A. Zeno, Dissertazioni Vossiane (2 vols., Venice, 1752—3), i. 48. 

6B. de Montfaucon, Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum Manuscriptorum Nova (2 vols., 
Paris, 1739), i. 119. 

7TWebb, ‘Andrea Biglia at Bologna’. 
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to involve Genoa, Siena, Venice and the duke of Milan. Since March 1431 
a Venetian pope, Eugenius IV, had sat on the throne of St. Peter, pro- 
Florentine and anti-Milanese by contrast with his predecessor Martin V. 
Against this background a challenge to the authority of the papacy was 
being prepared by the Fathers at Basel; and against this same background 
Biglia sought to place the ills of the church in a sweeping historical 
perspective. 

Having dealt with the development of the war over Lucca in the last 
two books of the Milanese History, Biglia brought the work to an end 
with the arrival of Sigismund in Italy late in 1431. Speaking of the 
diversion of Venetian troops to the Dalmatian frontier to counter 
Sigismund's Hungarians, he seems, in his closing words, to promise a sequel: 


De quo bello non ante scribendum putamus quam velut majore initio res post 
adventum Sigismundi in Italia gestas exordimus, quarum ferme hodie funda- 
menta sunt iacta. Quisnam futurus sit exitus, Deus adhuc in incerto tenet. 
Ttaque et nos ultro aliis dediti, paulum interim ex hoc labore silebimus.! 


The ‘De defectu fidei’ undoubtedly grew out of the events that followed 
on Sigismund's appearance, but it was hardly the sort of continuation of 
the Milanese History that Biglia here seems to envisage. 

The situation was indeed volatile. Filippo Maria Visconti had in effect 
brought Sigismund into Italy with the bait of the imperial crown, exacting 
as part of his price military intervention against the Venetians in the North. 
As the year 1432 unfolded, it became increasingly clear how difficult it was 
going to be for the hard-pressed duke to keep control of the emperor's 
activities. From Milan Sigismund proceeded south to Piacenza, where he 
was received by the venerable cardinal of Porto, Branda Castiglione, 
familiarly known as the cardinal of Piacenza. Filippo, anxiously monitoring 
all the elements in the diplomatic situation, repeatedly sent instructions to 
the cardinal and to his other agents as to how Sigismund should be per- 
suaded to act.2 In late April, after the breakdown of a round of negotiations 
with Venice at Ferrara, Filippo reported that he had heard rumours from 
Rome that Florence was inclining toward peace, and urged that Sigismund 
should turn again north and reinforce with his royal presence the Council 
at Basel, whose continued existence was threatened by the pope.? On the 
one hand Sigismund's very presence might obstruct the making of a 
general Italian peace; on the other he might himself promote a separate 
peace in Tuscany, and achieve an independent rapprochement with the 
pope, thus leaving his original sponsor in vulnerable isolation in the North. 
Sigismund however was by now charting his own course and bad taken 
upon himself the role of imperial peacemaker. From Piacenza he moved 
south, arriving at Lucca on 31 May and at Siena on 12 July.4 

In the * Querele Pacis’, written some years before at Bologna, Biglia had 
spoken critically of Sigismund's failure to pursue the offensive against the 


1 Muratori, xix, col. 156. 2 Documenti diplomatici, iii. 55-85. 
3 Ibid., pp. 77-82. 4 Deutsche Reichstagsakten, x. 279-80. 
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Hussites! and in the Milanese History more recently he had written 
slightingly of the emperor's lack of real power as compared with the duke 
of Milan.? It is the more piquant, therefore, to read the sermon which he 
delivered to the brethren of his house at Siena, on the feast day of St. 
Augustine, 28 August 1432, in the presence of the emperor. With some- 
what laboured ingenuity, the humanist friar contrives to weave saint and 
emperor into the same discourse, concluding that Augustine, who sees 
how highly his order is regarded by the Sienese, will wish for no people's 
safety more than theirs, and that there can be no hope of peace for Italy 
unless Sigismund, with his imperial hand, shall clear it of ‘perditis ac 
proditoribus'. As Sigismund had taken upon himself the role of peace- 
maker, so it became incumbent upon those who wished or were compelled 
to flatter him to profess a sort of Dantesque imperialism. At Siena in the 
months that followed Biglia had ample opportunity to watch the peacemaker 
in action. 

Throughout 1432 the Council of Basel was waiting upon the outcome of 
the negotiations between the emperor and the pope. Meanwhile it stood 
its ground against the threats of the latter, relying upon Sigismund's 
assurances of support. Periodically it called upon the laggards among the 
college of cardinals to attend. A group of thelaggards were made sufficiently 
nervous to gather together in the church of San Jacopo at Rome on 25 July 
1432 and declare their willingness to come and the pope's refusal to give 
them permission, naming the proctors by whom they wished to be repre- 
sented at the Council. Among this group was the papal vice-chancellor, 
Jean de la Rochetaillée, commonly known as the cardinal of Rouen.* 

It was on 9 November 1432 that, as a Sienese chronicler tersely recorded, 
‘venne in Siena el cardinale che si fugi. da Roma'.5 This was Jean de la 
Rochetaillée, who had decided to throw in his lot with the Council. He 
was not unknown at Siena, for as archbishop of Rouen and agent of both 
Martin V and John duke of Bedford, he had played a large part in engineer- 
ing the dissolution of the abortive Council of Siena in the spring of 1424.6 
Now he was once more prepared to act as an intermediary, this time as 
Sigismund's in the effort to bring about peace between Florence and Siena. 
A Florentine diarist noted his arrival in that city on 8 December and 
succinctly described the triple objective he was pursuing: 'Ragionó co’ 
Dieci certe concordie di pacie co' Sanesi, del Concilio si tenne a Basilea, et 


1 Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana N. 280 sup. fo. 11: ‘Neque ego tibi Sigismunde 
in hominibus tanti nominis gloriam prebuissem qui hos vivere sineres nec pateres 
tantum morbum ex omni celo extingui . . .' 

2Muratori, xix, col. 43. 

3Cod. Ambros. N. 280 fos. 29-3ov. Untitled: incipit ‘Michi quidem princeps 
divinissime'. 

*Valois, i. 194—5. 

5Cronaca senese di Tommaso Fecini, in Cronache senesi, ed. A. Lisini and F. 
Iacometti, Rerum italicarum scriptores, XV. vi (new edn., Bologna, 1931, etc.), 846. 

6Hefele-Leclercq, vi. i. 637-44; Cronaca senese conosciuta sotto tl nome di Paolo 
di Tommaso Montaurt, in Cronache senesi, p. 802. 
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del coronare lo *mperadore'.! Early in February 1433 Rochetaillée accom- 
panied Florentine ambassadors, among whom was Rinaldo degli Albizzi, 
to Siena. Rinaldo's file on the negotiations that followed contains abundant 
evidence of the cardinal's participation, as well as of the thorny problems 
of guarantees and restitutions that hedged the path to peace between the 
two Tuscan republics.? A strong party at Siena was opposed to any settle- 
ment that might alienate the duke of Milan without guaranteeing the 
friendship of Florence. Sigismund made clear his displeasure at this 
obstructiveness, which threatened his entire Italian policy, and spoke 
expansively of his role as peacemaker and his hope, once his present aims 
were achieved, of taking up arms against the infidel) Longstanding 
political tensions were not however to be so easily resolved by statements 
of the imperial mission. The ambassadors, with the cardinal, left Siena on 
21 February; the Florentine diarist recorded their return to Florence, 
alleging that they would have been in some danger at their departure, had 
they not been escorted by the emperor. From Florence Rochetaillée 
departed for Basel; he was incorporated into the assembly during April. 
Meanwhile Filippo Maria Visconti had read the signs and taken steps to 
avoid total isolation. Renewed negotiations at Ferrara resulted in the 
proclamation of peace on 23 April. By this time also the emperor's agents 
had settled with the pope theterms on which the imperial coronation might 
take place. At the end of April at last Sigismund left Siena on his way 
to Rome. 

It is likely, although no date can be certainly established, that it was 
either very late in the year 1432 or early in 1433 that Biglia began the ‘De 
defectu fidei'. He describes the genesis of the work in an introductory 
preamble addressed to the cardinal of Rouen.® He had been delighted, he 
says, when recently the emperor sent to him two letters, which he had 
received ‘ex partibus asianis’, for translation from the Greek. Biglia had 
expressed to Sigismund his surprise and gratification that they bore the 
name of Christ and contained pleas to the emperor for help against the 
infidel. Sigismund replied that he knew for a fact that Christian peoples 
were greater and more numerous than pagans or infidels, and in support 
of this claim 
deprompsit continuo libellum in quo nonnulla de barbaricis illis gestis contineri 
videbantur, ex archiviis, ut asserebat, earum urbium ad se delatum; hortatusque 
est, si quid otii haberem, haec alio quodam scribendi genere facerem, nostris ut 
essent notiora. 


1 Giovanni Morelli, quoted in Commissioni di Rinaldo degli Albizzi, ed. C. Guasti 
(3 vols., Florence, 1867-73), iii. 540 n. 2. 

2 Ibid., pp. 540-85. 3 Ibid., p. 570. 

4 Ibid., p. 585 n.1. 5Valois, i. 209. 

6The proemium appears twice in Vat. Lat. 5298, copied in different hands, on fo. 
83 and on the verso of an unnumbered folio which immediately follows it. Angelica 
1136 fo. 2r-v presents a few verbal divergencies, but especially towards the end is 
more easily decipherable. Hereafter the work is normally cited from Vat. Lat. 5298. 
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Biglia undertook the task, but the result was not dedicated to the emperor 
who had suggested it. The preamble ends as follows: 


Tibi certe, pater optime, tuoque collegio initium atque quodcumque id erit 
nuncupamus et vovemus, neque ipsi plus efHagitetis quam nos factum aut 
memoria aut cognitu dignum existimavimus, hoc uno in primis proviso, ne 
temere me quisquam credat tam tenui lucubratione dignitatis vestre cardines 
excitavisse. Quamquam scio non tu minus his rebus humanitatis tuae officium 
quam prudentiae iudicium impendet. Nosque ita veluti res ipse quoque iusseris 
vel libentes rem vel fidentes aggredimur. 


"With this apology for a work based on slight research, Biglia addressed 
himself to Rochetaillée in the first instance, but beyond him to the college 
of cardinals. The curious fact that each of the twelve books into which the 
work is divided receives a separate dedication (although in three instances 
two consecutive books are dedicated to the same person), invites us to 
speculate further about Biglia's sympathies and motives in writing. The 
over-all dedication to Rochetaillée and the college covers the first book. 
Book II is dedicated to Cardinal Branda Castiglione; Books III and IV to 
Cardinal Domenico Capranica, and Book V to Gerardo Landriani, who in 
1433 was bishop of Lodi, although he is described in the dedication as 
cardinal and bishop of Como. These first five books form a continuous 
whole in terms of subject-matter and basic source material: they tell the 
story of the rise of Islam and of the Turks, and then of the Mongol con- 
quests down to the death of Ghazan, khan of the Levant, in 1304. Books VI 
and VII, which recount the life of Barquq, sultan of Egypt from 1383 to 
1398, are both dedicated to the imperial chancellor, Kaspar Schlick. 
Books VIII and IX are also devoted to the biography of one man, in this 
instance Tamerlane the Great, and are dedicated to the condottiere Antonio 
da Pisa, who had been in the service of the duke of Milan since 1425 and 
had been much engaged in the Lucca war.1 With Book X Biglia resumes 
the narrative approach, embarking on a brief history of the crusades which 
occupies this book and the next. Book X is dedicated to Pope Eugenius IV 
and Book XI to Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini, the de facto leader of the 
Council of Basel. The final book is devoted to the life and failures of 
Sigismund and ends with the coronation at Rome. It is dedicated to one 
‘Battista’, whose surname is lacking in the manuscript. ‘The most plausible 
candidate for the identification, to judge from the way in which Biglia 
addresses him as one versed in the ways of Sigismund’s and other courts, is 
Battista Cigala, a Genoese who was active in Sigismund’s service on 
diplomatic business and who was present during the Sienese negotiations 
in February 1433.7 

1See the article by A. Petrucci, Disionario biografico degli italiani, iii. 569~70. 

2For Cigala’s career and service to both Filippo Maria Visconti and Sigismund, 
see G. Romano, ‘Contributo alla Storia della ricostituzione del ducato milanese 
sotto Filippo Maria Visconti’, Archivio Storico Lombardo, 3rd ser., vii (1897), 118, 
121; Documenti diplomatici, iii. xo; Deutsche Reichstagsakten, x. 203, 224-5, 741; 
Commissioni di Rinaldo degli Albizezt, iii. 540 n. 3, 549-59, 552, 571. 
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It is obviously tempting to wonder what significance, if any, should be 
attached to these dedications: why, in particular, should the pope receive 
the dedication of Book X and not of Book I or of the whole work? This 
and other related points will be considered in due course. First, it must 
obviously be borne in mind that it is impossible to know whether or in 
what form the books were ever actually circulated to their several dedicatees. 
Secondly, it should be noted that the dedications appear in only one of the 
two known manuscripts. Angelica 1136 has the over-all dedication to the 
cardinal of Rouen, but omits the others, and indeed scarcely indicates the 
divisions between books. In Vat. Lat. 5298 the headings and dedications, 
together with other insertions and corrections, have been made in a hand 
different from that in which most of the text has been copied. There seems 
no reason, however, to doubt their authenticity. It is exceedingly unlikely 
that anyone could or would have invented dedications circumstantially so 
plausible in the sixteenth century. Angelica 1136 shows that a text was in 
circulation without them, presumably because an earlier copyist had 
thought them redundant, but whoever corrected Vat. Lat. 5298 had before 
him a fuller and in origin presumably earlier text which has since 
disappeared. Finally, Angelica 1136 itself on closer inspection testifies to 
their original existence, for at several places in the body of the text Biglia 
is to be found apostrophizing his dedicatees by name, although the 
dedications themselves are lacking.1 

The dedication of Book V to Gerardo Landriani as cardinal and bishop 
of Como? is at first sight surprising, for Landriani did not become bishop 
of Como until 1437 (two years after Biglia's own death) and was not pro- 
moted cardinal until 1439. In 1432/3 he was still, as he had been since 
1418, bishop of Lodi.3 The probable explanation is that he, alone of the 
dedicatees, moved on to higher things in the years immediately after 
Biglia's death, and that an early copyist thought it proper to accord him 
his up-to-date and more exalted titles. There can be no question that the - 
dedications were invented in or after 1439, for of the other dedicatees 
Antonio da Pisa had died in 1436. Certainly, however, it looks as if the 
text by which Vat. Lat. 5298 was corrected was copied after 1439. 

The dedicatees of the first five books form a group with something obvious 
in common: their adhesion, by early 1433, to the Council of Basel. We have 
glanced at the movements of Jean de la Rochetaillée between November 
1432 and April 1433; undoubtedly Biglia knew of them and met the cardinal 
at Siena. Branda Castiglione belonged, like Biglia himself, to the Milanese 
ambit: after playing host to the emperor at Piacenza early in 1432 he 


1E,g. Angelica 1136 fo. 7ov: ‘Cuius propositi rationem non nunquam, Baptista, 
ipse mi probasti dum coram Sigismundo tantas Christianae sortis calamitates 
deplorares'. The passage appears in Vat. Lat. 5298 fo. 115. 

2Vat. Lat. 5298 fo. 93: ‘Ad Reverendissimum patrem in Christo Gerardum 
Landrianum providum cardinalem ac episcopum Comensem’. 

3F. Ughelli, Italia Sacra (10 vols., Venice, 1717-22), iv, col. 681; v, col. 
311. 
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departed for the Council and arrived there in the August of that year.i 
Domenico Capranica had gone to Basel with a specific grievance to lay 
before the Council, Eugenius IV's refusal to confirm the rank of cardinal 
that Martin V had conferred upon him.2 Biglia had known or known of 
Capranica during his time at Bologna and described him in Book V of the 
Milanese History as ‘vir impiger’.3 Gerardo Landriani was a member of a 
prominent Milanese family and was made bishop of Lodi by Martin V in 
1418. He too went early to Basel, and in May 1432 was appointed one of 
the ambassadors who were to obtain the support of the king of England 
for the Council.4 

It was in these first five books that Biglia worked out the initial inspiration 
that had been furnished by Sigismund and the libellus which contained 
information about the peoples of the East. There can be little doubt that 
the basic source for these books was the Flos Historiarum Terre Orientis, 
written by the Armenian prince Hayton early in the fourteenth century.5 
This work was widely diffused throughout Europe in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries: Giovanni Villani referred his readers to it if they ` 
wanted more information about the Tartars, and in 1403 Philip the Bold 
of Burgundy purchased three fine copies of it in Paris for himself and for 
his brothers of Berry and Anjou.® 

Hayton divided his work into four books. The first is devoted to descrip- 
tions of the kingdoms and peoples of Asia; the second begins with a brief 
account of the rise of the Persian empire in competition with Rome, proceeds 
to the eruption of the Muslims and their subsequent history, and continues 
to the appearance of the Seljuk and Khwarizmian Turks. Book III deals 
with the Mongols from Genghiz Khan down to the death of Ghazan in 
1304; it ends with some general observations on the way of life of this 
people. The fourth book is concerned with the passagium terre sancte and 
the best way in which this can be planned. In this portion of the work 
Hayton has much to say about the history and present state of Egypt. 

Books I-V of the ‘De defectu fidei’ are substantially based, as to structure 
and content, on Hayton’s second and third books. Biglia’s starting-point, 
however, is the obvious one of the rise of Islam, which means that his use 


1 Valois, i. 193. : 

2 Ibid., pp. 184-96. 

3Muratori, xix, col. 113. 

‘For this mission and for Landriani’s humanist reputation, see A. N. E. D. 
Schofield, ‘The first English delegation to the Council of Basel’, Jour. Eccles. Hist., 
xii (1961), 167-96, esp. pp. 167—78, and the references there given. 

5Printed in both its original Latin and in a contemporary French version, Recueil 
des Historiens des Croisades (16 vols., Paris, 1841-1906), Documents Arméniens, ii. 
113-363. For an account of the author, the work and its manuscripts, see the 
introduction to this edition, pp. xxiii-cxliii, and the briefer remarks of A. S. ‘Atiyah, 
The Crusade of Nicopolis (1934), pp. 20-3, 166-8 nn. 3-21. 

6G, Villani, Cronica in Collezione di Storici e Cronisti Italiani editi ed inediti, ed. 
F. Gherardi Dragomanni (1o vols., Florence, 1844—9), ii. 38; R. Vaughan, Philip 
the Bold (1962), p. 194. 
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of Hayton begins with Book I chapter two of the Flos. From this point on, 
correspondences of incident and sometimes of phrasing can be frequently 
demonstrated, although Biglia generally subjects Hayton's inelegant Latin 
to a little quattrocento recasting.! The somewhat confused narrative of the 
Arab conquests in Biglia’s first book may in part be due to this dependence, 
for Hayton does not mention the fall of Jerusalem in 638, and it appears in 
Biglia’s narrative out of sequence, supplied presumably from another 
source. That Biglia’s story ends with the death of Ghazan is a further 
indication of reliance on Hayton, for whom this khan was of. particular 
interest as a contemporary figure; yet another is his heavy concentration 
on Armenian affairs. If Sigismund’s libellus was not a copy of the Flos, or 
conceivably of a compendium of extracts from it and other crusading 
sources it is hard to know what it can have been. 

While it would be possible to investigate in detail Biglia’s use and misuse 
of his narrative sources, it is not the factual content of the work that consti- 
tutes its most interesting feature. Biglia was no original researcher, and 
there is much that is conventional in the historical and religious ideas that 
inform the story. The picture given of Islam is, on the one hand, full of 
the customary slurs: Muhammad is worshipped by his followers, the sole 
law of Islam is sensual indulgence.? On the other hand, there appear 
several of the partial insights that medieval Christendom had acquired into 
the rival faith: its indebtedness to Judaism and Christianity (represented 
of course as deliberate perversion), and its veneration of the Old Testament 
fathers, which meant that the conquest of Jerusalem was regarded as the 
restoration of Islam’s ‘natalis urbs'.? 

The importance of Biglia’s historical picture of Islam is rather that it is 
made to fit into a cultural perspective which is essentially of the quattro- 
cento. Islam the religion is a degraded superstitio which is a symptom of a 
universal Dark Age. The quattrocento perspective could accommodate not 
only the Graeco-Roman tradition but also the great empires of the ancient 
East; the Arabs, however, had no part even in this alternative tradition: 


1Cf. the two accounts of the slow progress of Turkish mercenaries engaged to 
repel the Arab invasion of Persia: ‘Transiverunt quoque flumen Phison, et eo quod 
consuetudo illorum est talis quod quocumque vadant semper secum ducunt filios 
et uxores, non poterant celeriter dirigere gressus et sic per dietas parvulas incede- 
bant? (Documents Arméniens, ii. 276); ‘Lentius vero auxilia procedebant; mos 
FEN populis uxores ac familias in expeditiones ducere' (Biglia, Vat. Lat. 5298 fo. 
85). 

2*.. , passus etiam nomen suum inter barbaros coli, sibique publice templum 
atque aram statui' (ibid. fo. 83v). A Machometi templum is built at Jerusalem (fo. 
84v). The failure of the Muslim states to formulate any concept of the common 
good is ascribed to the fact that ‘Id solum tenent, quod quivis in sensum obiecerit’ 
(fo. 87v). : 

'3* ... mirum eo usque progressum, ut inter suos tamquam primus coelorum 
nuntius haberetur, nunc Christianorum, nunc Judeorum cultum dum simulat' 
(ibid. fo. 83v). ‘Letissimaque illis Victoria velut quesita natali urbe, quod in lege 
Machometi nonnunquam Judeorum patres scripturarum nostrarum more laudantur 
Abraam, Jacob, Joseph atque aliiquis generis’ (fo. 84v). 
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‘non tamen genti ullum umquam nomen, non pars ulla orientalis glorie'.1 
A major theme of these first five books is that in East and West alike the 
heritage of the past has been abandoned or neglected. In the opening 
words of Book II, addressed to Branda Castiglione, the full perspective is 
established: 


Non dissimulaverim ego, patrie nostre decus, queque de rebus illis hoc tempore 
scribi possunt longe ab dignitate rerum esse quas veteris claris voluminibus 
commemorant. Nempe cum barbaries ipsa omnia obtineat nec iam in toto illo 
orbe virtutis aut humanitatis vestigium sit, nec aut rebus aut nominibus servata 
maiestas nec monimenta, si que condita sunt, ad nos referuntur, quando et ex 
nobis rarissimi ad exteros permanent. Denique quid mirer apud barbaros hoc 
ita rarum genus neglectum esse cum et latini nihil minus curent ?2 


For Biglia there can be no such thing as Islamic civilization. He is equally 
and again conventionally dismissive of the emperors at Constantinople: the 
soldier-emperors of the tenth century might as well never have been, and 
he neglects to mention (as Hayton in fact does) their reconquest of Antioch. 
He seeks from the outset to make it clear that the abandonment of Rome 
as the imperial capital was historically a crucial stage in the abandonment 
of the entire Roman heritage and also the origin of fatal weakness: 


Prima sedes regni apud ipsam Constantinopolim, non tamen iusta apud barbaros 
auctoritas imperii, ut qui eo loco constitisset unde nec orientem tenere pro 
infirmitate virium nec pro angustia nominis occidentem aut hanc Europe partem 
tueri Por nec omnino quum necessitas exigeret aut Asiam servare aut ex Italia 
iuvari . 


Yet in addition to the weakness of the Christian emperors and the new 
barbarism represented by Islam, Biglia finds himself confronted by a third 
element in the eastern situation which is both painful and perplexing to 
contemplate. How had it come about that regions which were once illus- 
trious in the history of the Faith and had bred the Fathers of the church 
had fallen so far from their former greatness? He can only explain it 
(although he at once reminds himself that such matters are not within the 
competence of the historian) as an example of an old-established divine 
method of punishment: ‘adversus contumeliosos per huiusmodi con- 
tumelias ulcisci’. For the eastern Christians too had abandoned their 
traditions and had slid into heresy, while the emperors began to behave 
more like the first emperors of all *qui fidem toto orbe deturbabant'. So 
the Muslims swept across north Africa, achieving unequalled success in 
what was once a stronghold of the Faith. Meanwhile however signs of 
revival appeared in the West, in the shape of true Christian monarchs, and 


lIbid. fo. 83v. Cf. the remarks of F. Cardini, ‘La crociata mito politico’, I 
Pensiero Politico, viii (1975), 3—32, esp. p. 31, on the application of the antithesis 
Christian-barbarian to Christign-Muslim, and the influence of Herodotus’s 
Europe- Asia antithesis. 

2Vat. Lat. 5298 fo. 86. 3 Ibid. fo. 83v. 
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the infidel advance was stemmed in France. It is with the hint that he will 
have more to say about ‘Carolus et Ludovicus et huiusmodi nomina’ that 
Biglia now ends his first book.! 

In hinting at the contrast between the vast East with its resplendent 
Christian tradition and the tiny and underdeveloped West, Biglia was a 
latecomer in an historiographical tradition that was the creation of the 
chroniclers of the first crusading generations. William of Malmesbury in 
his celebrated version of Urban II's speech at Clermont had stated the 
paradox inherent in the fall of Christianity in the East and its survival in 
the West,2 while Guibert of Nogent had interpreted God’s words in 
Isaiah 43: 5, ‘Ab oriente adducam semen tuum, et ab occidente congregabo 
te’, as a prophecy of the West’s crusading mission.) Guibert had also 
observed that the faith of the East was ‘semper mutabunda . . . et rerum 
molitione novarum mutabilis et vagabunda’.4 For the very obvious reason 
that he was an Italian of the fifteenth century and not a Frenchman or 
Anglo-Norman of the twelfth, Biglia's interpretation of the workings of 
providence in history differed in being informed by the insights and 
concepts there were being formulated in and by his generation, collectively 
the heirs of Petrarch and Salutati. The over-all tendency of this intellectual 
effort was to emphasize the essentially Roman roots of all authentic culture 
and religion, and by extension to reassert the central position of Italy in 
Christendom and in Christian history. 

Of particular interest in this connection is Biglia's concept of humanitas, 
a word which must be regarded as denoting a whole complex of values, 
moral, religious and cultural. We have already seen that according to his 
account humanitas and virtus alike had vanished from the East. Biglia 
permits himself to wonder how it was that the Arabs, lacking any part in 
the inheritance of the past, had nonetheless contrived to occupy so vast an 
area in so short a time, thus outdoing all the achievements of the Persians: 
the only explanation he can venture is simply providential. Still, the 
Muslims’ want of kumanitas, as he explains at the beginning of Book III, 
entailed also a want of any concept of the common good, and hence chronic 
political instability. Addressing Domenico Capranica he writes: 


Plurima in Asia ac diversa perperam, pater optime, acciderunt, dum inter regna 
nihil fidei aut concordiae habetur, nec magis invicem gentes convenire poterant, 
quam virtutem aut humanitatem tueri. Hec enim illis precipue seditionis et 
ruine causa, quod nulli in mentem venire poterat quid in commune honestum 
aut humanum esset, tam absurdos illa Machometi superstitio effecerat, ut penitus 
viderentur humanitatem repudiavisse. 


TVat. Lat. 5298 fo. 86. 

2Willelmi Malmesbiriensis monachi de Gestis Regum Anglorum, ed. W. Stubbs 
(2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1887—9), ii. 395. The passage is discussed by D. Hay, Europe, 
the emergence of an idea (Edinburgh, 1968), pp. 31-4. 

3G. de Nogent, Gesta Dei per Francos, in. Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, 
Historiens Occidentaux, iv. 139. 

* Ibid., p. 125. 
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It becomes clear that humanitas is closely allied to the constructive 
principle that holds societies together, if indeed it is not itself to be identified 
as that principle. Still more staggering therefore than the initial Muslim 
expansion are the conquests of the Mongols, to which, closely following 
Hayton, Biglia devotes Books III-V. It is in this context that he most 
clearly spells out his concept of humanitas. The Tartars, as he calls them, 
are obviously raised up by providence to fill a vacuum created by the 
instability of the Muslim states, although they themselves are outwardly 
totally lacking in the constructive attributes. Yet certain qualifications have 
to be admitted to this outward impression: 


Et quidem nationes in uno orbe quamplures fuere, verum ex hiis tollerabiliores 
ad humanitatem que in orientem atque ad Indiam vergunt, vel pro ipso aspectu 
coeli, qui ab axe Aquilonis remotiores corpora habentes animis obsequentiora, 
vel quia ex ea parte Indorum famem plus accipiunt; nec Christiani nominis 
ignari paulo magis ad humanitatem sese inclinant.! 


A curious mixture of factors is at work here. The effects of climate, neigh- 
bourhood to India, knowledge of Christianity, all mitigate the total bar- 
barism of the Tartars. Biglia is evidently still affected by that western 
tradition which inclined to give the Mongols the benefit of the doubt as 
enemies of the Muslims and supposedly potential converts to Christianity. 
Speaking of Kubilai Khan a little later in Book III, he observes: 


Quo tempore et Christi nomen potuit in locis audiri; non ut in fide eruditus 
esset, verum religioni et genti affectus, primus passus est Christianos, quamquam 
pauci boni cultores erant, in pace versari, cum superiores reges etiam idola 
coluissent, non religionis modo, verum etiam humanitatis expertes.? 


No admirer of classical antiquity could be unaware of the fact that 
humanitas, in the implied sense of culture or civilization, could exist inde- 
pendently of true religion. Nonetheless, the version of the classical 
tradition that Biglia and most of his contemporaries espoused was that in 
which Graeco-Roman humanitas had prepared the ground for Christianity 
and in it found its own culmination. The Mongols display symptoms of 
civilization, and yet in the last resort their expansion is a wonder that must 
be referred to providence: 


Hoc modo ferunt novam hanc tartarorum progeniem orbem occupasse, nec mihi 
tantum actam subitum imperium humanum opus videri solet, gentem inconditam, 
nec humanitatis aut rationis indoles habentem, in extremo atque eodem maligno 
orbe positam, tantum terrarum eius potestati et nomini obtinuisse.3 


The ultimate impossibility of integrating such a people into a framework 
designed essentially by Romans and Christians for Romans and Christians 
conveniently permits Biglia to abandon the subject when he has exhausted 
the resources of Hayton: 


1Vat. Lat. 5298 fo. 87v. 2 Ibid. fo. 88v. 3 Ibid. fo. 89. 
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Plerique inde ut diximus tartarorum reges, alii nomen nostrum iuverunt, alii 
impugnaverunt, et hodie quoque in fide et in ceteris rebus diversi sunt illarum 
gentium mores, nec pene ita dicam digni qui humanioribus litteris referantur.! 


It was also convenient for Biglia that there lay to hand in Siena in 1433 
sources which enabled him to bridge part of the chronological gap between 
the end of Hayton and his own times. Near the beginning of Book VIII he 
refers to conversations he had had, a few days previously, with one 
*Beltramus', a Sienese of noble birth, who had acted as agent and inter- 
preter for Giangaleazzo Visconti of Milan when the latter sought to 
negotiate with the sultan for the restoration of the Holy Sepulchre.? 
Beltramo Mignanelli, an adventurous and multilingual Sienese who died 
at the ripe age of 85 in 1455, spent much of his youth in the East, and 
witnessed the ruined state of Damascus after its sack by Tamerlane in 
1402.5 In 1416 he attended the Council of Constance at the request of 
Cardinal Giovanni Dominici, because of his linguistic skills; and there, at 
the instigation of friends, he wrote lives of Barquq of Egypt and of 
Tamerlane, drawing it seems on good oral testimony rather than on literary 
sources.^ In 1432 he was one of two Sienese envoys who waited upon 
Sigismund at Piacenza to congratulate him on receiving the iron crown. 
It seems likely that Beltramo made copies of his lives available to Biglia, 
for the latter follows them closely throughout Books VI-VIII. They 
enabled him not only to bring his story more or less up to date, but to 
emphasize the violence and instability of the infidel East that could breed 
such arbitrary and illegitimate potentates. Thus, albeit loosely, these 
books are integrated into the structure of the work, and their particular 
purposes are indicated in the preambles addressed to Kaspar Schlick and 
to Antonio da Pisa. 

Addressing the imperial chancellor at the beginning of Book VI, Biglia 
recalls how a few days previously he had heard Sigismund reflect that it 
had been divisions among the Christian powers that had rendered them 
incapable of exploiting the equally great divisions among the infidels. 
Biglia emphasizes the profound truth of this statement, and urges Schlick 
to keep it before his imperial master by day and night.6 Thus he embarks 


1Vat. Lat. 5298 fo. 95. 2 Ibid. fo. 101v. 

3I. Ugurgieri Azzolini, Le Pompe Sanesi, o'vero relazione delli huomini e donne 
illustri di Siena e suo stato (2 vols., Pistoia, 1649), i. 660. 

*Modern translations of both the biographies are to be found in articles by 
W. J. Fischel, ‘A new Latin source on 'l'amerlane's conquest of Damascus (1400/1) 
(B. de Mignanelli's Vita Tamerlani, 1416)’, Oriens, ix (1956), 201-32; ‘Ascensus 
Barcoch: a Latin biography of the Mamluk Sultan Barquq of Egypt (d. 1399) 
written by B. de Mignanelli in 1416’, Arabica, vi (1959), 57-74, 157—72. The 
Latin text of the Vita Tamerlani was printed in E. Baluze, Miscellanea, ed. J. D. 
Mansi (4 vols., Lucca, 1761—4), iv. 134-41. Extracts from the Ascensus Barcoch 
are printed in N. Iorga, Notes et Extraits pour servir à l'histoire des Croisades au 
XVe. siècle, 2nd ser. (Paris, 1899), 529-42. 

5P. Rossi, Senensis historiae suorum temporum fragmentum, Muratori, xx, col. 36. 

6 Vat. Lat. 5298 fo. 95. : 
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on the tale of the Circassian slave who by a mixture of violence, ability and 
ruthless cunning rose to become sultan of Egypt, and even to survive a 
coup and return to power at the head of a slave army. 'To Antonio da Pisa, 
Biglia addresses himself as to the one man in the present age who cultivates 
the practice of both arms and letters; more especially, Antonio is a Pisan 
exile who takes up arms at the mere mention of the word ‘Florence’, a fact 
which provides Biglia with an excuse for introducing into the work that 
well-worn and quite alien theme of anti-Florentine propaganda, the fate 
of Pisa under Florentine rule.! This he compares, with (one would have 
thought) impermissible exaggeration, with the fate of Damascus at the 
hands of Tamerlane in 1402, and the comparison is reinforced by the 
observation that Pisa and Damascus were similar in size, a detail he derives 
from Mignanelli.2 

In substance these four books, consisting essentially of exciting narrative 
with a moral slant, contribute little to the development of the work's central 
ideas. With Book X Biglia returns from biography to his major narrative 
and thematic concerns, and in this book and the next he gives a selective 
and unremarkable account of the crusades, from the first stirrings of 
western sea-power in Italy and Spain to the final loss of Acrein 1291. Once 
again, it is not the details of the story that are of greatest interest, but rather 
the preamble to Book X, addressed to Pope Eugenius IV, in which Biglia 
gives the fullest expression to the ideas that lie at the heart of the work.3 

His starting-point is the difficulty of keeping in mind all the concerns of 
the beleaguered universal church both far and near. From these reflections 
he passes to the historic dilemma of the Faith: that it has shrunk in favour- 
able circumstances where previously it flourished in adversity; that having 
taken up the sword it has succumbed. The Faith has perished in its very 
cradle, and is powerless in the East, that is in all Asia and in Africa. He 
expresses doubts about the quality of the faith and doctrine that survive 
among the isolated Christian peoples of the East, despite Sigismund's 
belief that they were many; and he refers this sorry decline to a specific 
historical cause. 


Sic cecidimus mutata romani imperii sede, quasi simul ac romana cepit esse 
ecclesia, fides desierit esse catholica; non sane quin putem Petro primum fidei 
caput ad locum iure successisse, verum quid oportuit tam longe presidium 
auferri aut separari ab ecclesia imperium ? quasi vero non utrumque romanum 
dici posset. Sic se res habet, postea quam Constantinopolim fasces abiere, 
claves desertae sunt. 


History suggests that it is impossible for East and West to remain equally 
Christian and the church be truly ‘catholic’; also that it is impossible for 
church and empire to remain equally Roman and stay together in their 
historic centre. In expressing these doubts, Biglia is evidently aware that 


1]bid. fo. 101. 
2 Ibid. fo. 105v. Cf. Baluze, Miscellanea, iv. 138. 
3 Vat. Lat. 5298 fos. 108-9. 
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he may be thought to be questioning one of the fundamental postulates of 
the post-Gregorian papacy, indeed of the papacy since the Donation of 
Constantine: its supreme and exclusive Roman-ness. He hastens therefore 
to make it clear that he is not disputing the providential rights of the 
successors of Peter. It is clear, nonetheless, that he is wistfully, if remotely, 
invoking a dualistic ideal that was as old as the Constantinian peace, and 
just over a century before had been voiced with a specifically Italian bias 
by Dante. It had been one of the striking features of Dante's outlook, 
however, that Italian though he himself was, he never doubted that 
Justinian, Charlemagne and their German-born successors were true 
emperors and thus in the divine plan standard-bearers of the Roman 
mission. Biglia, in deploring the fact that the Roman empire in shifting 
from its true centre had ceased to be Roman, is following more closely the 
lines laid down by Petrarch and Salutati:! ‘Coepit inde pessum ire 
romanum imperium ac prorsus res romana dissolvi ubi nec liberalitatis 
memoria nec ordinum tituli fuere.’ 

Having reached this point it is easy for Biglia to focus his attention now 
on Italy, left rulerless and open to the Lombard invasions. In a glancing 
reference, the weakness of the church amid the prevailing disorder is 
associated with the decline of letters: ‘Ecclesia infirma, cum presertim 
relictis litterarum studiis crebre hereses erumperentur.' Now he refers, as 
long ago at the end of Book I he had said he would, to the western emperors, 
but he does not dwell on the age of Charlemagne. Significantly, he com- 
ments that ‘nunc Henrici et Conradi, nunc Othones et Ludovici, ceterique 
iis nominibus illustres, romanum imperium sine ullo romanae rei fastigio 
tenuere’. There is revival in the West; but insofar as it is not truly Roman, 
it is not quite authentic. Things are as bad in the East: ‘Nec tamen eo 
tempore melius consultum hostibus nostris, quando nec illi iam aut Darios 
aut Ptolomeos aut eiusmodi nomina meminissent, quibus vix ipsarum 
persarum aut Aegyptii nomen constaret'. In one rounded phrase he sums 
up the situation as he had originally sketched it in Book I: ‘Obsoleta 
barbaries omnia occuparat'. Itisa universal Dark Age; and the implication 
is that only a truly Roman revival can bring it to an end. 

It might perhaps be regarded as an anticlimax that Biglia does not now 
proceed to hail such a revival in present-day Italy; but to expect him to do 
so would be to mistake his preoccupations and his purpose. Neither the 
politics of Italy nor the state of the church betokened revival, and these 
were his major concerns. There is no real reason to doubt that Biglia's 


lIn his exhortation to Rienzo and the Roman people (1347) Petrarch attacked 
the Roman propensity to suffer rulers of foreign origins (Francisci Petrarchae 
epistolae de rebus familiaribus et variae, ed. J. Fracassetti (3 vols., Florence, 1859-63), 
iii. 424—5); addressing the Emperor Charles IV he urged him to place Italy at the 
centre of his vision of empire (ibid., ii. 59). At the end of the century Salutati 
developed further this emphasis on the Roman-ness of the empire and the provi- 
dential mission of Italy (Invectiva Lint Colucci Salutati reip. flor. a secretis in 
Antonium Luschum Vicentinum de eadem male sentientem, ed. D. Moreni (Florence, 
1826), esp. p. 167). 
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prime and sincere desire was for peace in the church and the world. In the 
‘Querele Pacis’, written some eight years earlier, he had given the fullest 
expression to this longing, making detailed reference to the state of con- 
temporary Italy; and both in this work and in others written at Bologna in 
the fourteen-twenties he had made it clear that the church and the world 
alike centred on Italy.! This Italocentric church was represented by an 
Italian pope and a largely though by no means exclusively Italian college 
of cardinals. The political condition of Italy however ensured that pope 
and cardinals would rarely speak with one voice and that a given pope 
would not necessarily command the co-operation of all the states of Italy. 
Recent history in the peninsula, and, as Biglia wrote, developments at 
Basel, had demonstrated these negative propositions beyond doubt. What 
was the Milanese Biglia's own standpoint to be, with a Venetian pope at 
Rome and his own lord, a supporter of the Council, embroiled in war both 
in Tuscany and the North? 

In along treatise written at Bologna, probably in 1426, Biglia had sought 
to dissuade Alfonso of Aragon from supporting the so-called Clement VIII, 
successor to the anti-pope Benedict XIII? In the course of his argument 
he had insisted upon the central position of Rome and Italy within the 
church as one line of defence of the Roman Martin V against the threat of 
a Spanish rival; he had also claimed that the church had been truly and 
fully represented at the Council which elected Martin in a manner which 
it would be impossible ever to achieve again. Many things had changed 
since 1426: was Biglia now prepared to countenance the attempt to re-create 
the consensus of Constance at Basel? He had dedicated his first five books 
to conciliarist prelates; what was his purpose in dedicating the tenth, with 
its important preamble, to the pope? 

It is not improbable that an answer can be found in developments in the 
relations between pope and Council during the months in which Biglia was 
writing. It is reasonable to suppose that the twelfth book, which is highly 
uncomplimentary to Sigismund, and which ends with the imperial corona- 
tion on 31 May 1433, was written after the emperor left Siena at the end of 
April. If we accept the likelihood that Biglia was working on Books X and 
XI in the spring or even early summer, we can see that from his standpoint 
there may well have seemed at this time to be the promise of a rapprochement 
between pope, emperor and Council.3 In face of mounting threats from 
Basel, and under pressure from Sigismund, Eugenius had on 14 February 
consented to the continuance of the Council; on 7 April Sigismund’s agents 
had reached agreement with him on the conditions for the coronation; and 
on 8 May he had named Giuliano Cesarini, Basel’s de facto leader, as one 
of his own provisional presidents for the Council. Biglia is likely to have 


1 Webb, ‘Andrea Biglia at Bologna’. 

2‘Paniscolaria ad Alfonsum regem adversum scisma Benedicti’, Milan, 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana H. 117 inf. fos. 1-28. This work is more fully discussed in 
Webb,‘ Andrea Biglia at Bologna’. 

3Hefele-Leclercq, vir. ii. 796—803. 
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welcomed these events not because they guaranteed the imperial crown for 
Sigismund, but because they promised co-operation between pope and 
Council in tackling the manifold problems of Christendom. It seems 
probable that the dedication of Book X was a private expression of Biglia's 
hopes, and that the dedication of Book XI to Cesarini (who, unlike the 
dedicatees of Books I-V, may not have been personally known to Biglia) 
fits into the same pattern. 

Biglia did not live to hear of Cesarini’s death on the battlefield of Varna 
in 1444; but the cardinal had already established his crusading credentials 
against the Hussites in 1430/1. It was doubly appropriate that Biglia should 
address to him the second half of his account of the crusades, prefacing it 
with some further reflections on the mysterious workings of providence in 
permitting the loss of the earliest centres of Christianity. This passage has 
in fact to be read alongside the opening of Book VI, in which Biglia had 
urged Kaspar Schlick to stimulate Sigismund’s crusading fervour; for in 
both places, although he basically endorses the traditional objectives of 
crusade, Biglia admits a shadow of doubt which derives from his master 
St. Augustine. 

Sigismund’s zeal against the infidel was to be encouraged, Biglia said: 
‘aliquando ut speremus ab hominibus christianis posse christiani nominis 
primam sedem repeti; ac liceat qui verum Deum spiritu ubique adoramus, 
filii eius Domini nostri Iesu Christi pedum et quietis locum venerari’.1 
There is a reference here to a passage in Augustine’s Letter 75, in which 
the saint, in turn drawing on the gospel of St. John, casts doubt on the 
justification of bodily pilgrimage and insists that God is worshipped truly 
in the spirit and in truth.2 The same reference occurs in Biglia’s specula- 
tions at the beginning of Book XI, and here, in the context of further 
musings on the workings of divine providence in history, he emphasizes 
more strongly the note of scepticism: 


Mihi prorsus incertum est, idne ob christianorum peccata acciderit, an vero ipsi 
infideles tarito munere sint indigni, an preterea sic potius divinis institutis con- 
veniat, quibus sane per scripturas intelligimus, ereptam Judeis hoc medio rerum 
cursu omnem ita dicam superbe glorie facultatem, ne quando nobis fortasse 
obiiciant, quasi apud se servent que nos summo affectu colimus, ac futuram 
tandem maiorem gloriam, cum Deus omnia restituet, si appareat recte christianos 
homines nec Ierosolimis nec ullo terrarum loco sed spiritu et veritate quesivisse.3 


Here the loss of that which Christians hold most dear is regarded as possibly 
a divinely-willed chastisement, intended to direct men to a true, humble 
and spiritual worship. Yet on the human level the story of the crusades is 


1Vat. Lat. 5298 fo. 95. 

2‘ Ubique quidem Deus est, et nullo continetur vel includitur loco'qui condidit 
omnia, et eum a veris adoratoribus in spiritu et veritate oportet adorari (Joan. IV. 
24) ut in occulto exaudiens, in occulto etiam justificet et coronet’ (Patrologia 
Latina, ed. J. P. Migne, xxxiii (Paris, 1865), col. 269). : 

3 Vat. Lat. 5298 fo. 111v. . 
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one of failure, for which human blame can be assigned; and this enables 
Biglia to link Book XI to the otherwise somewhat detached final book, in 
which he denounces the failure of successive emperors, culminating in 
Sigismund, to do their duty, and their inclination rather to interfere where 
they have no business, above all to plunder the wealth of Italy. 

The theme of the earlier ‘Querele Pacis’, a lament of war-torn Christen- 
dom, is restated by way of introduction, but Biglia further enlarges upon 
Italy's special fate as the battlefield of emperors who feed on her riches, and 
of whom Sigismund is the latest.! Sigismund's involvement in the disas- 
trous crusade of Nicopolis, witnesses of which Biglia remembers seeing as 
a child of Milan,? and his failure to prosecute the offensive against the 
Hussites, furnish further links between this final book and what has gone 
before. 

The work ends with a rapid survey of events since Sigismund’s arrival 
in Italy. The fact that Filippo Maria Visconti could bring Sigismund 
virtually to the point of coronation against the will of Florence, the pope 
and everybody else, is presented as striking evidence of his real power; but 
it is also made clear that the negotiations for peace between Florence and 
Siena were not pleasing to him.? He is also credited with being the real 
power behind the Council. It is likely that by the time Biglia wrote the 
closing words of Book XII news had come from Basel of the proceedings 
of 27 April, in which the Council had taken a firm line toward the pope, 
invoking the decrees of Constance.4 The news of the coronation was not 
well received at the Council, and in June and July relations between Basel 
and Rome were once again in a parlous state. The mood of Book XII may 
not implausibly be interpreted as soured by disappointed hopes; Biglia 
vents his spleen on the shadow-emperor whose power is more apparent 
than real and whose greed for the imperial crown has prejudiced the 
delicate balance of diplomatic forces and the future well-being of the 
Council. The final reference to the pope who had crowned Sigismund 
reinforces this impression. Already in the Milanese History Biglia had 
described Eugenius as one ‘tenacious of religion to the point of severity, 
and tenacious also of whatever intentions he conceived’.5 He now reminds 
readers that Eugenius had owed his early promotion to his uncle 
. Gregory XII, ‘quem ex pontificatu pertinacia sua deiecerat’.6 Did Biglia 
now believe, or hope, that the uncle’s fate would soon be visited on the 
nephew ? 

Judged purely as a piece of historical writing, the ‘De defectu fidei’ 
would have to be pronounced a patchwork. On this level it is certainly not 
the equal of the Milanese History. As a piéce d'occasion, however, its 
interest is easy to see, while if we choose to evaluate its content it is hard 


1 Ibid. fo. 115. 2 Ibid. fo. 115v. 

3 Tbid. fo. 118v. 4Hefele-Leclercq, VII. ii. 799—801. 

5*. . . religionis usque ad severitatem tenax; sui ipsius fidentissimus, quodcunque 
propositum cepisset’ (Muratori, xix, col. 143). 

6 Vat. Lat. 5298 fo. 118v. 
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not to feel that the author's own interest was às much in the ideological 
framework within which he placed his narrative as in the details of the 
narrative itself. Biglia may well be described as a ‘transitional’ figure: a 
professional religious who bears the marks of a humanistic education, a 
conscientious conservative in an age in which it was more than normally 
difficult to decide what the authentic traditions of the church were and how 
to act upon them, even without the complications created for individuals 
by political affiliation. The ‘De defectu fidei’ is itself a ‘transitional’ work: 
a manifesto on the state of the church which draws deeply on an historio- 
graphical tradition and on modes of thought that were European, and yet 
displays a perspective on the history of Christianity and the mission of 
Rome which is essentially Italian and of its time. We may well regret that 
Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, the best-remembered of those fifteenth- 
century Italians who saw in the peace of their own land the indispensable 
preliminary to the defeat of the infidel, does not tell us whether it was of 
this work that he was thinking when he remembered Biglia as ‘historiarum 
scriptor’. 
Diana M. WEBB 


Why was there no Reformation in Cologne?' 


T'RE IMAGE of the city of Cologne during the age of the Reformation is 
more sharply defined than that of any other German town. It alone of all 
the imperial cities never experienced a crisis of faith, nor deviated from the 
path of Catholic orthodoxy. It became indeed the citadel of Catholic 
resistance to Protestantism in Germany. It was and remained, as its oldest 
seal proclaimed, ‘the faithful daughter of the Roman Church'2 The 
current interest in the urban origins of the Reformation emphasizes the 
interaction between the new religious movements of the sixteenth century 
and the urban milieu in which they took root.3 Was Cologne an exception, 
or was its Catholicism as much a product of the urban environment as the 
Lutheranism of Nuremberg, the Zwinglianism of Zurich, or the Calvinism 
of Geneva? 

The most striking feature of the fate of the Reformation in Cologne was 
the decisiveness with which the city government opposed the evangelical 
movement from its earliest days. The receptionof the Reformation depended 
on a relatively unhindered dissemination of the new religious ideas, and on 
the allowance of a certain freedom for them to strike their roots.4 This was 
ensured within most cities during the initial years of the Reformation by 
general non co-operation with the Edictof Worms, the major weapon with 
which Luther's opponents hoped to check his influence. Cologne was 
significantly different here, for from the very beginning it gave active 
support to those opposed to Luther. It staged the burning of his books in 
November 1520 and actively enforced the terms of the Edict of Worms.5 

Two questions suggest themselves: why was the Cologne government 
$0 co-operative, and how did it avoid the popular religious ferment which 
characterized the appearance of the Reformation elsewhere in Germany ? 
It is tempting to explain such questions in terms of the Catholic mentality 
of the populace, to argue that they were deeply imbued with the tradition 
of Cologne as the holy city sanctified by the blood of its martyrs.6 But this 


1 The author acknowledges the generous assistance of the Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation for a research fellowship enabling archival research in 1973/4- 

2A. Franzen, Die Kelchbewegung am Niederrhein im 16. Jahrhundert (Münster, 
1955), pp. 14, 17. 

3Cf. A. G. Dickens, The German Nation and Martin Luther (1974), chs. vii-ix, 

4Ibid., ch. v, esp. p. 104. 

SL. Ennen, Geschichte der Stadt Koln (5 vols., Cologne and Neuss, 1863-80), iv. 
176 ff. 

6Cf. Franzen, Kelchbewegung, p. 15. On das heilige Kóln cf. A.D. von der Brinken, 
‘Das Rechtfertigungsschreiben der Stadt Köln wegen Ausweisung der Juden im 
Jahr 1424’, in Köln, das Reich und Europa. Abhandlung über weitrdumige Verflech- 
tungen der Stadt Köln in Politik, Recht und Wirtschaft im Mittelalter (Cologne, 1971), 
P. 335. 
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explanation is inadequate by itself. An analogous tradition in Regensburg, 
for example, proved no obstacle to a sudden change of view among the 
masses.| Moreover at the time of the government's firm commitment to 
opposition to Luther it could scarcely have had any close knowledge of his 
ideas. A different line of investigation is suggested by the current awareness 
that the Reformation was not purely a religious event, but was profoundly 
influenced by the social, political and economic currents of the time. Above 
all, it is no longer seen as a decisive break with the medieval past and as the 
beginning of a ‘modern’ age: the elements of continuity were a predominant 
feature of the environment in which the Reformation struggled to assert 
itself.2 Considered from this viewpoint the answers to these questions 
must be sought on a broader front, in the dominating concerns of the 
Cologne government at the time of the appearance of the new religious 
ideas, and in the social and political fabric of the great Rhine metropolis. 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century public policy in Cologne was 
dominated by three concerns, by trade, security, and the preservation of 
civic independence. The city’s economy depended largely on trade, but 
had experienced a period of steady decline since the last decade of the 
fourteenth century, which levelled off around the middle of the fifteerith to 
a prolonged. period of stagnation.3 Towards the close of the century the 
government tried to cope with this stagnation by an active and conscious 
economic policy aimed above all at ensuring unimpeded access to its major 
markets, and a steady flow of trade through the city.4 A basic principle of 
this policy was the promotion of good relations with the rulers of the 
territories to the north and north-west, the direction of the city’s major 
lines of trade.5 In the north-west the vital link was that with Antwerp, 
. where Cologne provided the most important group of foreign merchants at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Antwerp was the base for trade with 
England, where Cologne merchants were major exporters of English cloth, 
as well as the point of departure for trading activity in the Baltic, via the sea 
route to Hamburg and Lübeck. It was a point of exchange for Cologne silk 
and Swabian fustian, which Cologne merchants brought direct from the 
area of production or else over the Frankfurt Fairs. Cologne also controlled 
the greater part of the lucrative trade in Rhine wine, which was sold in 


Antwerp or teshipped from there as far afield as Reval. Besides English . 


cloth, the Cologne merchants took from Antwerp Dutch herring, for which 


1B. Moeller, Reichsstadt und Reformation (Gütersloh, 1962), pp. 23-4. 

2Perhaps the most important feature of Moeller's study of the imperial cities as 
cradles of the Reformation is his emphasis on the links between civic tradition and 
attitudes to the Reformation. * 
. 3W. Schonfelder, Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung Kölns von 1370 bis 1513 
(Marburg, 1970), p. 116. 


- ^[lustrated with reference to England and the Hansa by H. Buszello, ‘Köln und 


England (1468-1509), in Köln, das Reich und Europa, pp. 431-67. 
5 Ibid., p. 450. 
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they were major distributors, both to their local markets and to south 
Germany.1 

The line of the Lower Rhine and the Yssel to Kampen formed the major 
route to the north. The substantial ‘eastern’ trade, to Denmark, Sweden, 
Livonia, Prussia, Pomerania and Mecklenberg, followed the water route to 
Kampen, by sea to the Elbe, to Stade and Hamburg, and then overland to 
Lübeck? The routes Cologne-Antwerp-England, and Cologne-Lower 
Rhine-Yssel-Hamburg were thus the major arteries of the city's economic 
lifeblood. If these were cut it had to resort to transporting by a slow and 
expensive land route, as well as losing access to some of its most valuable 
markets in the Netherlands. This was most cogently demonstrated during 
the second half of the fifteenth century when Cologne faced continual 
disruption of its northern and north-western connections. Conflict between 
England and the Hansa, the campaigns of Charles the Bold, and troubled 
relations between England and the Netherlands under the rule of the 
Archduke Maximilian continually plagued Cologne's trade.3 To choose 
but one example, in 1486 and 1493 England prohibited exports to the 
Netherlands, on the latter occasion because of Maximilian’s support of 
Perkin Warbeck. The prohibition included the bishopric of Utrecht, 
Friesland, Gelderland and Kampen, and Cologne merchants in England 
had to provide substantial sureties not to ship to these areas. They were 
forced to use the expensive detour over Hamburg and the land route to 
Cologne.4 

The city government was determined to counteract such threats at all 
costs, its attitude being best illustrated by its policy during the disputes 
between England and the Hansa during the fourteen-sixties. Under the 
influence of the astute Gerhard von Wesel, Cologne was convinced that this 
conflict was essentially a matter of the eastern Hansa towns, while it stood 
to lose a great deal by alienating England and its ally of the time, Burgundy. 
Thus in 1468 Cologne acted unilaterally to secure separate trading pri- 
vileges in England, provoking a frigidity towards it from the Hansa which 


. continued until the end of the century. The England trade was nonetheless 


more important than the good opinion of the Hansa, and Cologne persisted 
with the policies of Gerhard von Wesel at least until the first decade of the 
sixteenth century.5 For the same reasons it was no less determined to avert 
hostilities between the Habsburgs and the Burgundian Netherlands during 
the years of Maximilian’s rule there. In 1488 for example it pleaded with 
Frederick III not to resort to force to free Maximilian when he was im- 


' 1H. Pohl, ‘Köln und Antwerp um 1500’, in Köln, das Reich und Europa, pp. 
469-552. 
. 2G. S. Gramulla, Handelsbeziehungen Kölner Kaufleute zwischen 1500 und 1650 
(Cologne and Vienna, 1972), pp. 8-24. 

3Buszello, pp. 448, 462. This is confirmed by the analysis of the wine trade by 


‘ Schonfelder, pp. 15-16. 


5 Buszello, pp. 455, 458-9. 
5 Ibid., pp. 431-49. 
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prisoned by the citizens of Bruges. At no time could it afford disruption of 
its trade.1 

Closer to home the question of preserving trade was linked to that of 
security. Cologne was a regional capital as well as a centre of European 
trade, Unlike other great imperial cities it did not create a landed territory 
of its own, but depended for its regional functions purely on its economic 
domination over the surrounding territories. It provided the market for 
their produce and raw materials, and mediated all business and commerce 
that required contacts well beyond their bounds.? ‘This economic unity was 
as important to the city as its lines of trade. Without any surrounding buffer 
territory Cologne faced a formidable problem of economic and political 
security in an age of consolidation by territorial princes. During the 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries it had been solved by the policy of taking 
up ‘associate citizens’. By this means Cologne built up a system of regional 
alliances based on the most important members of the Lower Rhenish 
nobility. The citizenship agreements protected local and long-distance 
trade connections, and supplied military aid in time of emergency. Politically 
the system was directed against the major threat to the city’s security in this 
period, the archbishop and elector of Cologne.3 

By the end of the fifteenth century the changing pattern of politics on the 
Lower Rhine had forced Cologne on to the defensive. The decline of the 
lower nobility and the emergence of more powerful princes such as the dukes 
of Jiilich and Cleves nullified the value of the system of associate citizens. 
The Neuss War of 1474 marked a turning-point, the last occasion on which 
the city made effective military use of its honorary citizens. ‘The signs of 
change were seen in the refusal of several, not least the duke of Jiilich, to 
fulfil their military obligations. The city had sensed this change and sought 
to develop a new pattern of honorary citizenship by taking up officials and 
councillors of the territorial princes, but the political value of these agree- 
ments. was by no means equal to the military value of the old.4 By the 
beginning of the sixteenth century Cologne faced a wholly new situation as 
a new territorial great power emerged to dominate the Lower Rhine. The 
marriage arranged in 1496 between the offspring of the dukes of Cleves and 
Jülich-Berg led by 1521 to the union of the lands of Jülich, Berg, Ravensburg, 
Cleves and Mark in one hand. Alongside this concentration there stood the 
equally powerful block of the Habsburg territories in the Netherlands. The 
contest implicit in the confrontation of these two powers did not come to a 
head until 1543, with the war of succession for the duchy of Gelderland. 
Its outcome in favour of the Habsburgs had decisive results for the geo- 


lEnnen, iii. 629. 

2E. von Ranke, ‘Köln und das Rheinland’, Hansische Geschichtsblütter, xlvii 
(1922), pp. 26 f. 

3H. J. Domsta, Die Kölner Aussenbürger. Untersuchungen zur Politik und 
Verfassung der Stadt Köln von der Mitte des x3. bis sur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts 
(Bonn, 1973). 
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politics of the Reformation by ensuring that the Lower Rhine would remain 
Catholic! Until that time the politics of the area remained in flux, a 
situation readily exploited by France, especially under Francis I, who saw 
it as a conveniently unprotected flank of the empire in his personal struggle 
with Charles V.2 

Cologne’s position was exceptionally vulnerable amid this shifting 
pattern. It had lost its political dominance of the Lower Rhine, but as the 
only great imperial city in the area it was a bulwark of the empire on its 
north-west frontier. By the same token it was also a desirable prize for the 
opponents of the empire, as was clearly shown during the campaigns of 
Charles the Bold in 1473~7. It was the siege of Neuss which fired the 
imagination of contemporaries, but Neuss was important only as the 
stepping-stone to a seizure of Cologne. Above all it was Cologne which 
carried the burden of organizing resistance to the great duke and of arousing 
the lethargic emperor to action.3 The fall of Charles the Bold only replaced 
one danger with another, the king of France, and in 1488 and 1492 Cologne 
trembled at fears of French invasion.4 Given its importance for this corner 
of the empire, Cologne ought to have been assured of firm support from the 
emperor, but the weakness of Frederick III and the unreliability of Maxi- 
milian I made this a thin staff to lean on. The city had however one other 
important concern which made imperial favour indispensable, namely its 
desire to remain free of the archbishop of Cologne. 

Cologne had freed itself from the overlordship of the archbishop in 1288, 
and since then had allowed him a formal entry only as a spiritual lord, and 
only after redress of grievances and recognition of its freedoms. But it was 
never free from the danger that the situation might be reversed, especially 
as the archbishop still had a powerful position as head of the high court of 
criminal justice.5 The importance of this jurisdiction was seen after the 
election to the archbishopric of the Count Palatine Ruprecht in 1463. 
Frederick III refused him the regalia, and was loyally supported by Cologne 
refusing Ruprecht entry to the city. Consequently there was no formal 
installation of the court's officers, and criminal justice ground slowly to a 
halt. By 1467 over 400 accused were in prison awaiting criminal trials and 
the council feared a collapse of public order. In response to its urgent pleas 
the emperor decreed on 8 May 1467 thatthe court could act without awaiting 
the archbishop's confirmation, and allowed the council to fill vacant juror 
positions. But when Ruprecht received the regalia in 1471 the situation 
reverted to the status quo.6 For all its claims to freedom, Cologne was by 
no means autonomous. 

1 Domsta, p. 97; S. Skalweit, Reich und Reformation (Berlin, 1968), pp. 311, 


314-15. 
?F. A. M. Mignet, Rivalité de François Ier. et de Charles- Quint (2 vols., Paris, 


. X875), i. 247, 272. 


3 Ennen, iii, chs. xxiii-xxiv. 4 Ibid., pp. 628—9, 633. 
5K. Dreesman, Verfassung und Verfahrung der Kolner Ratsgerichte (Cologne, 
1959), pp. 2-3. 
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In 1475 as reward for its role in the Neuss War Frederick III issued a 
clear statement of Cologne's direct subjection to the empire and its inde- 
pendence of the archbishop’s sovereignty. The imperial mandate expressly 
forbade the archbishop to designate Cologne as ‘his’ city,! but this recog- 
nition of its position as an imperial city could not disguise the fact that there 
was ample material for future conflict with the archbishop. Despite initial 
good relations with the administrator and later archbishop, Hermann von 
Hesse, the customs tariffs granted Cologne by the emperor to cover the 
costs of the Neuss War provoked him to stiff opposition. There were 
numerous conflicts over usufructs which fell rightly to the archbishop, but 
which had been farmed to the Cologne council and which it now regarded 
as belonging to the city. The city was thus engaged in continual strife with 
its erstwhile overlord for decades after 1480. Hermann von Hesse was 
allowed his formal entry only in 1488, but it was refused his successor 
Philip von Daun (1508-15), while Archbishop Hermann von Wied had to 
wait until 1522.2 The pressure the archbishop could bring to bear in these 
disputes was shown in 1497 when Cologne was forced to yield the Rhine 
customs granted in 1475—in spite of the fact that the emperor himself 
received 1500 gulden annually from the proceeds! The opposition arrayed 
against it revealed how exposed Cologne had become to the surrounding 
territorial princes: the electors of Trier, Mainz and the Palatinate, the 
landgrave of Hesse, and the duke of Berg, whose own customs concession 
clashed with Cologne’s. Without the emperor Cologne was defenceless, 
for the overwhelming military strength lay with its opponents. Its only 
resort was the pyrrhic weapon of a prohibition of trade with their lands.3 

Imperial support was a legal and political, rather than a military asset. 
In 1497 the city was involved in a dispute with the archbishop over the right 
to farm beer-grits. The archbishop tried to use the spiritual court to enforce 
payment of his own levy on these, and this opened up a variety of disputes 
concerning the use of spiritual jurisdiction. In particular it revived an old 
ambiguity over the archbishop’s spiritual and criminal jurisdiction which 
would have strengthened his claims to secular authority. Hermann cited 
the case to Rome, despite Cologne’s appeal to its privilege de non evocando, 
and the decision fell in the archbishop’s favour. Cologne appealed to 
Maximilian, knowing too well his weakness for appeals which promised 
financial aid for his numerous military schemes. He was further influenced 
in the city’s favour by his pique at Hermann’s refusal to recognize a citation 
of the dispute before the imperial court. On 18 September 1505 he declared 
the Roman decision null and void, and confirmed for good measure 
Cologne’s staple rights. A settlement was finally arranged through Jacob 
of Croy, provost of Bonn and bishop-elect of Cambrai, which nevertheless 
left the definition of jurisdiction vague.4 

The disagreements continued under Hermann’s successor—over 
Cologne’s staple rights, its share of the customs leases at Bonn and Ander- 

1Ennen, iii. 563. 2 Ibid., iii. 636; iv. 11, 13 ff. 

3 Ibid., iii. 621-2. 4 Ibid., iii. 640-52. 
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nach, and over the council’s rights of arrest and torture. The most sensitive 
issue was the archbishop's use in letters of the address to ‘his city and 
citizens', a form which Cologne took as an implicit denial of its status as an 
imperial city. The case was again cited to Rome, and Maximilian repeated 
in 1511 his confirmation of the staple privilege and the invalidation 
of Archbishop Hermann’s Roman decision. The city did not conceal its 
fears that the use of the form ‘his citizens’ by the archbishop aimed at 
reducing it to an episcopal territorial city. It stolidly refused to accept 
correspondence bearing this form of address, and obstructed all attempts 
by Philip von Daun to arrange a formal entry.! At the same time it had few 
illusions about the constancy of imperial support, which was increasingly 
governed by Maximilian’s need for money. One of the repercussions of the 
1513 disturbance in Cologne, in which six members of the council were 
executed, was that the imperial fiscal was commanded to enquire whether 
the executions involved any infringement of imperial prerogatives. The 
council was cited to appear before Maximilian to explain its behaviour, and 
its experience taught it well enough how to read the signs. By November 
1514 immunity from any reprisals had been purchased for the sum of 11,400 
gold gulden.? It was however a precarious existence. If the emperor 
suddenly had more need of the archbishop's money and his support than 
of the city's, Cologne had lost its last defence. 

Such a situation arose in 1518, as Maximilian began to gather support 
for the election of his grandson as king of the Romans. At the Diet of 
Augsburg Hermann von Wied promised his support, and in return 
Maximilian was to ensure Hermann's formal entry. When the archbishop's 
envoys arrived in Cologne in 1518 to negotiate the entry they carried an 
imperial mandate from the Diet, empowering Hermann to make his formal 
entry within forty-five days of receiving the regalia, even against the will of 
the council. The government managed to postpone this event, helped by 
the death of Maximilian and the imperial election, but Hermann was no 
less assured of the support of Charles V. He had demonstrated his imperial 
loyalty by giving his vote to the Habsburg without reservations, and by 
hurrying into the Netherlands to greet the young emperor immediately he 
landed from Spain. By October 1520 the city's resistance to the entry had 
become an embarrassment for the emperor, who wished his arrival in 
Germany and coronation to be as impressive as possible. Danger of plague 
in Aachen led to the suggestion that the coronation be transferred to 
Cologne, but Hermann threatened not to attend the ceremony if this were 
done.^ 'The dispute had attained proportions such that the electors of 
Mainz, Trier, Saxony and the Palatinate were appointed to mediate. 

The four electors presented their report to the emperor in December 
1520, who decided that the archbishop should be allowed his entry and the 
enjoyment of all his rights. He was to confirm the freedoms of the city and 

1 [bid., iii. 657; iv. 11. 2 Ibid., iv. 3-6. 3 Ibid., iv. 12. 

4A. Franzen, ‘Hermann von Wied, Kurfürst und Erzbischof von Köln’, in Der 
Reichstag zu Worms von 1521, ed. F. Reuter (Worms, 1971), pp. 301, 304- 
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use the form of address ‘the worthy, wise, our dear truemen the Mayor and 
Council of the city of Cologne’. This was to be taken explicitly to refer only 
to spiritual rights in Cologne and not to infringe imperial rights. Cologne 
found this no more acceptable, and Charles V responded by taking an even 
firmer line at the Diet of Worms. He appointed the archbishop of Trier 
as adjudicator, and stipulated that if the disputes were not settled the 
archbishop was to be allowed his entry using the traditional oath of allegiance 
alongside a confirmation of the city's freedoms. As it felt that it was losing 
ground, Cologne agreed to accept the form of address proposed by the 
emperor in December 1520. However the archbishop now refused to 
accept it, while the city rejected the proposal of the archbishop of Trier, 
‘the worthy, wise and dear truemen, and others of our dear citizens of 
Cologne’. Following his instructions, the archbishop of Trier set the date 
for the entry for 5 November 1521.1 

Cologne began a feverish campaign against the entry. It appealed again 
to the emperor, and sought to gain court favour by generous gifts to imperial 
councillors. In Nuremberg the Cologne envoy Peter Bellinghausen was set 
to work to influence the cities and the imperial government.2 That the 
Cologne council now feared the worst was shown by its suspicious reaction 
to a demand of 22 September 1521 to supply military aid to the emperor 
against the Turk. The Cologne envoy was instructed to investigate whether 
other estates of the empire had been asked for such aid, or whether it was a 
pretence.? Clearly the council feared that it might be used as an excuse to 
take action against the city. In any case the emperor's patience was at an 
end, for he assured Hermann von Wied that there would be no further 
postponement of his entry. On 8 February 1522 he commanded Cologne 
to accept the form of address proposed by the archbishop of Trier. On 26 
February he further ordered that the entry take place on the day requested 
by the archbishop under threat of the loss of imperial favour, imposition of 
the imperial bann and a fine of 1,000 marks gold. Cologne had no other 
Choice, and the entry occurred on r5 July 1522.4 

In terms of the continuity of its interests during the decades prior to the 
appearance of Luther, Cologne's support of the campaign against him in 
the early fifteen-twenties is no surprise. Preservation of its trade dictated a 
good relationship with the ruler of the Netherlands. The insecurity and 
unrest on the Lower Rhine, where Francis I sought every opportunity 
during these years to needle his Habsburg rival, inclined it further towards 
Charles V. He alone, more than any previous emperor, had the power as 
well as the will to create stability in the north-west of the empire. Finally 
relations with the archbishop attained an urgency during the years 1 518-22 
which made Cologne especially compliant to imperial wishes. The inter- 


lEnnen, iv. 14 ff. 
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vention of the four electors in October 1520 came at exactly the moment 
when Aleander was seeking to organize a significant demonstration of official 
opposition to Luther's heresy.! It was a trivial matter for the council to 
approve the burning of Luther's books on 20 November. To support the 
condemnation by the highest authorities of an unknown monk must have 
seemed a small and inconsequential price to pay if it helped to stave off the 
potentially dangerous claims of the archbishop. The ironic twist appeared 
only after the affair was seen to be of greater importance than it had appeared 
in 1520. Once committed to opposition to the new unorthodoxy, Cologne 
could not change course without exposing itself to the same dangers it had 
always sought to avoid. In 1525 a prominent councillor sympathetic to the 
evangelical movement pointed out that there were many councillors who 
might show favour to the Gospel, but they were held back by the number 
and power of the surrounding princes who would use any excuse to act 
against the city.2 There is no doubt about the truth of this observation. 
Hermann von Wied displayed a fervour to enforce the Edict of Worms which 
found its clearest expression in 1524 in an agreement with the electors of 
Mainz and Trier for a common campaign against Lutheranism.3 Vulner- 
able as its position was, Cologne could not afford a confrontation over 
religion. Cologne chose Catholicism therefore under the impetus of 
traditional policies, and the momentum of these policies held it in the 
straight line of orthodoxy. 


Besides the concerns of civic policy discussed above, there were also 
internal influences which ensured that Cologne's official opposition to the 
Reformation would continue beyond the years 1520-2, when it was most 
under external pressure. "The university, and especially the faculty of 
theology, took up most diligently the task of opposing the new ideas, and 
lost no opportunity to spur the government to action against them. Intel- 
lectually this is explicable by the theological conservatism of the university, 
and its pride in the scholastic heritage of Aquinas and Albertus Magnus.* 
But it does not explain how its influence came to be so significant in the city 
as a whole: this can be understood only in terms of the relations between the 
university and the government in Cologne. 

The university of Cologne, more than any other institution apart from the 
town council, exemplified the civic consciousness of the city. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century it was unique within the empire in 
having been founded and maintained by civic initiative, and in having its 


1 Aleander was in active contact with the Cologne theologians from 22 Sept. 1520, 
and was himself busy in Cologne from 28 Oct.—12 Nov. arranging the book-burning, 
P. Kalkoff, Aleander gegen Luther (Leipzig, 1908), p. 36. 

2 Letter of Johann Caesarius to Johann Lange, 20 Dec. 1525, Briefe und Dokumente 
aus der Zeit der Reformation, ed. K. and W. Krafft (Elberfeld, 1876), p. 152. 

3 A. Franzen, Bischof und Reformation. Erzbischof Hermann von Wied in Koln vor 
der Entscheidung zwischen Reform und Reformation (Münster, 1971), p. 30. 

*Franzen, Kelchbewegung, p. 14. 
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posts controlled by the city government.! The town council financed the 
concession of the papal charter under which the university was founded in 
1388, provided the university buildings and mostly paid for their upkeep. 
It created a professoriate salaried by the town, supporting between nine and 
twelve positions throughout the fifteenth century. It also provided the 
finance to acquire in 1394 a right of presentation to a lectoral prebend in each 
of the city's eleven chapters, the ‘Prebends of the First Grace’. These were 
presented by the university rector and the provisors, a four-man college, 
usually appointed for life from among senior members of the town council.2 
The provisors enabled the government to exercise a direct control over the 
university. ‘Their task was to watch over university affairs and to mediate 
between university and government, and they embodied the conception 
that the university was a civic institution which could be treated as though 
it were merely another branch of the civil administration.3 Thus the council 
not only appointed the salaried professors with a frequent disregard for the 
university statutes, but it also reserved a claim on their services. They took 
an oath to the council promising to do nothing against the interests of 
the city, to enter no service outside Cologne without the council's 
express permission, to provide advice and counsel on request, and to 
serve in a diplomatic capacity at home and abroad as demanded by the 
government.4 

The council sought to extend this substantial control even further during 
the course of the fifteenth century. In 1437 it financed the reservation of 
another eleven canonries, the Prebends of the Second Grace, the presen- 
tation right again being shared by the rector and the provisors. The chapters 
obstructed the filling of these positions, and in 1450 the council sought a 
confirmation of the privilege from Nicholas V, with the significant difference 
that the provisors alone held the right of presentation. Renewed opposition 
from the chapters thwarted this scheme also. The council was grantedonly a 
right of devolution, with the presentation as in 1437; but it managed to 
achieve its aims by more direct means. In 1499 disagreement between the 
rector and the provisors over the filling of a prebend led to Alexander VI's 
accepting the council’s suggestion that in cases of disagreement the prebends 
should be filled by a majority decision.5 

The council thus gained an effective control of appointments which made 
the university an important tool of civic policy. The collegial clergy par- 


1G. Kaufmann, Die Geschichte der deutschen Universitäten (2 vols., Stuttgart, 
1888-96), ii. 44—5. Basel (1460) and Erfurt (1392) were also civic-founded univer- 
ities, but only in Cologne did the government gain 80 complete a control of posts. 

2H. Keussen, Die alte Universitat Köln. Grundzüge ihre Verfassung und Geschichte 
(Cologne, 1934), p. 21. 

3Ibid., pp. 95-9. 


5 Keussen, Universität, pp. 31 ff.; *Regesten', no. 2222. 
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ticularly saw it as a Trojan horse through which the government hoped to 
increase its control over spiritual affairs. They complained in 1453 that the 
council had lay legal advisers, and besides its advocates had twenty-two of 
the learned doctors sworn to it. The nineteen parish priests were all 
named by laymen, and the council had forced priests to read and practise 
civil law and medicine. The demand for priests’ prebends in the chapters 
meant that the council would learn their secrets and create disunity between 
the clergy.! Two examples show that this was no unfair assessment of civic 
policy. 

In 1476 on the recommendation of Frederick III, who in turn was 
doubtless acting on a Cologne request, Sixtus IV conceded that six of the 
eight prebends of the cathedral chapter which could be filled by non-noble 
priests should be filled by doctors or licentiates in theology or law. Since 
two of these prebends were already reserved for professors of the university, 
the entire eight now fell to the university's use.? The second example 
concerned censorship. In 1477 attempts to subject the clergy to civic taxes 
led to the posting of anonymous pamphlets attacking the government. 
Shortly afterwards a dialogue composed by the dean of St. Andreas was 
published, criticizing the council's claim to jurisdiction over the clergy. 
The council took action against the printer and publisher of the dialogue, 
and by March 1479 a papal bull had been obtained granting the university 
an unlimited right to censor books. When this censorship was transferred 
to the ecclesiastical ordinary by a more general bull of 1487 establishing a 
censorship throughout Germany, the council began to exercise its own 
censorship.3 

These institutional links were reinforced by the social bonds which tied 
the university to the government. By the end of the fifteenth century the 
status of the academic profession had attained a sense of rank more than 
equal to that of the urban patriciate. The dignity of learning was regarded 
as akin to the dignity of the magistracy, and the patricians came to see it as 
another means of attaining honours.‘ At the end of the fifteenth century the 
number of relatives of town councillors enrolled at the university of Cologne 


1H. Keussen, ‘Die Stadt Köln als Patronin ihrer Hochschule von derer Grundung 
bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters’, Westdeutsche Zeitschrift für Geschichte und 
Kunst, ix (1890), 398-9. 

2*Regesten’, no. 1623; cf. also nos. 1604, 1611. In 1459 Pius II had already 
ordained that the seven priest's prebends in the cathedral should be conferred only 
on graduates of theology, ibid., no. 1178. 

30. Zaretsky, Der erste Kölner Zensurprozess. Ein Beitrag zur Kölner Geschichte 
und Inkunabelkunde (Cologne, 1906). It is not quite clear from Zaretsky's discussion 
whether the council was responsible for the bull, although it may be inferred from 
the activity of the city syndic Dr. Johann von Hirtz in Rome in 1479, cf. ‘Regesten’, 
nos. 1660, 1696, 1697. 

4L. Boehm, 'Libertas Scholastica und Negotium Scholare—Entstehung und 
Sozialprestige des akademischen Standes im Mittelalter’, in Universitat und 
Gelehrtenstand 1400—1800, ed. G. Franz and H. Réssler (Limburg, 1970), Pp. 
48-9. 
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reacheda peak.! Although many disappeared without trace in the university 
records, those who decided on academic careers found their progress to be 
smooth and assured. Most chose law, a career from which one moved easily 
into princely courts as an adviser and counsellor, and perhaps attained 
personal nobility.2 Since the Cologne government had no hesitation about 
allowing its legal officers to take seats in the council on expiry of their 
contracts, the ties of university and government were strengthened well 
beyond that implied by the institutional relations, and the university acquired 
an influence in the government no less great than the government’s control 
over it. 

An example of how far this process could go was shown by the case of 
Dr. Johann von Hirtz, son of an old-established patrician family. He became 
a doctor in the faculty of law in 1469 and held a salaried professorship from 
1472 to 1486. He entered the council in 1484 and rose in ten years to hold 
the highest offices of treasurer and mayor. While in the council he con- 
tinued for some years to officiate as a doctor in the university, and appeared 
at council meetings attired in doctoral robes and using his academic title of 
Meister. When the council finally protested about his behaviour it was less 
because of the intermingling of academic and magisterial rank, but rather 
because he appealed in two disputes with fellow councillors from the court 
of the council to that of the university conservators, where he hoped to gain 
a more favourable judgment.3 His was an exceptional case, but both 
provisors and other councillors had few scruples about using university 
positions to advance their relatives.4 These connections were more than 
apparent to popular opinion in the city. There was continual conflict 
between students and citizens throughout the period 1457-1510, with 
incidents varying from single fist-fights to pitched battles indistinguishable 
from riots.5 Despite its numerous attempts to avert the clash of town and 
gown, the council faced the continual hostility of the populace which held 


1 In the matriculation register, Die Matrikel der Universitat Koln, ed. H. Keussen 
(3 vols., Bonn, 1919-31), the following can be identified as (a) sons of councillors, 
(b) possible relatives of councillors, 1389-1520: 


a b Total 
1389-1420 2 — 2 
1421—1440 3 I 4 
1441—1460 — — — 
1461-1480 I2 13 25 
1481-1500 9 37 46 
1501-1520 19 17 36 


?In the lists of the professors of law 1460-1520, Keussen, Universitat, pp. 454-61, 
12 are traceable (nos. 93, 101, 110, 114, 121, 134, 138, 157, 167, 190, 193-4) and 
possibly 2 others (nos. 133, 135) from a total of 100 professors. 

*'Regesten', nos. 2021-2; Akten zur Geschichte der Verfassung und Verwaltung 
der Stadt Köln im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert, ed. W. Stein (2 vols., Bonn, 1893—5), i. 
543-6. 

4Examples in ‘Regesten’, nos. 1447, 1530, 1580, 3009. - 

5Cf. ‘Regesten’, nos. 1177, 1389, 1519, 1902, 2051, 2063, 2088, 2118, 2120, 2332, 
2337-8, 2557. 
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that the government was far from impartial. In 1459 a cobbler, witness to a 
student-citizen brawl, declined to give evidence before the council with the 
comment that the provisors ‘and other gentlemen’ had children amongst 
the students and protected them in their knavery.1 

The university was thus the most powerful interest group in Cologne, 
and it was dominated in turn by the rigorous orthodoxy of the faculty of 
theology. The theologians had established themselves as arbiters of 
orthodoxy since the middle of the fifteenth century. After a flirtation with 
conciliarism at the Council of Basel, the faculty had by 1445 been won over 
to a strong advocacy of papal power. In 1445 it threatened with charges of 
heresy those of its members who still professed disbelief in papal superiority, 
and in 1446 attacked the Spaniard Ferdinand of Cordova for denying free 
will.2 Two of its members were involved in the 1479 condemnation of the 
Erfurt theologian Johann Rucherat von Wesel, who claimed Scripture to be 
the only authority in theology.? It took proceedings against astrological 
books in 1489, and in 1492 recommended that the astrologer Johann 
Lichtenberger be arrested by the Inquisition.4 In December 1496 it 
followed a decision of the Sorbonne in decreeing that all those promoting 
in theology were to uphold the Immaculate Conception in lectures, dispu- 
tations and sermons until the church should decide otherwise. In 1507 
it initiated proceedings against the visiting Italian jurist-humanist Peter 
Ravenna for scandalous sayings, and in 1509 issued an open letter attacking 
the study of pagan poets, stating that only Virgil and the earlier Christian 
poets were acceptable for study.6 Its sustained campaign against the 
Hebraist Johann Reuchlin was only the last stage on a long road of intransi- 
gence and dogmatism in religious issues. 

The only potential opposition to the theologians was provided by human- 
ism, which was established in Cologne as early and as strongly as in other 
German cities. It enjoyed above all powerful patronage. From 1500 to 1509 
Cologne paid a civic poet, Andreas Kanter, and when Peter Ravenna fell foul 
of the theologians in 1507 and left Cologne in disgust, the council sent him 
two letters of high praise welcoming his return.7 One of the wealthiest of 
Cologne's merchant families, the patrician Rincks, took a special interest in 
humanism. Peter Rinck, a doctor of law from Pavia and professor in 
Cologne 1459-1501, acted as patron to the humanist scholar Raimund 
Mithridates when he visited Cologne in 1484. His second cousin, Johann 
Rinck, mayor in 1513, was a friend of Peter Ravenna. Both his sons, 
Johann junior and Hermann, attended the university in Cologne, the former 
becoming doctor and professor of law 1518-60. The humanist Ortwin 

1°Regesten’, no. 119r. 2Keussen, Universität, pp. 74 ff., 79, 211. 

3E. Kleineidam, Untversitas Studii Erfordiensis (2 vols., Leipzig, 1964—9), ii. 114. 

*'Regesten', nos. 1901, 1987. 

5‘ Regesten’, no. 20168; Historisches Archiv der Stadt Köln (hereafter HA Köln), 
Univ. 229 fo. 59. 

SHA Köln, Univ. rr (‘Liber rectoralis") fos. 12v—13; ‘Regesten’, no. 2539. 

7]. Hashagen, ‘Hauptrichtungen des rheinischen Humanismus’, 
historischen Vereins für den Niederrhein, cvi (1922), 19; ' Regesten', nos. 2513, 2544. 
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Gratius spoke of the two brothers as patrons of letters, and Hermann von 
dem Busche dedicated epigrams to the younger Johann, who was also an 
admirer of Erasmus. The family was probably responsible for the coro- 
nation of Heinrich Glarean as poet laureate at the imperial Diet in Cologne 
in 1512.1 Connected to this family was another powerful patron of human- 
ism, Johann von Reidt, a councillor from 1514 and mayor in 1522, whose 
second wife was a niece of the elder Johann Rinck. He was a pupil of the 
Greek scholar Peter Mosellanus, a friend of the humanists Johann Caesarius 
and Jacob Sobius, and an admirer of Erasmus, whom he asked to advise him 
on university reform in 1528. He became university provisor in 1529 in 
succession to his father-in-law Gottfried Kanngiesser.? 

Given such connections the humanists should have been able to exert 
considerable influence in Cologne, yet it was the theologians who struck the 
dominant note. The fault lay in the nature of Cologne humanism, which 
was weak and looked outside the city for its inspiration. It was essentially 
a school humanism, and lacked the theological and critical dimension 
developed by thinkers such as Mutian or Erasmus.) It was an easy matter 
for the theologians to seize the initiative in the Reuchlin affair, and to exclude 
the humanists from any significant influence in the university in its wake. 
In 1513 the theologians prevented the humanist Johann Rhagius 
Aesticampianus from holding lectures on Pliny and on Augustine’s De 
doctrina christiana, and in 1516 were able to debar the humanist Johann 
Phrissem from promoting in theology.4 The publication of the Epistles of 
Obscure Men worsened the situation, for its attack on the Cologne faculty 
of arts ensured firm support for the theologians. Thus by 1520 humanism in 
Cologne was timid and underdeveloped. There was a marked interest in 
humanist ideas, but this was cautious and confined to linguistic and textual 
work. No one dared, as in Erfurt or Wittenburg, to venture into the field 
of theology. Heinrich Bullinger, who studied there from 1519 to 1522, 
acquired a deep interest in humanism, especially the works of Erasmus. But 
to add a theological dimension to this he was forced to rely on private 
reading.5 

The intellectual climate was thus dominated by the theologians who were 
able to snuff out any spark of unorthodoxy before it could be said to have 
appeared. With their accustomed alertness to heterodox ideas, they had 
scrutinized and condemned Luther’s works by August 1519.6 The Roman 


1F. Irsigler, ‘Hansekaufleute—die Lübecker Veckinhausen und die Kölner 
Rinck’, in Hanse in Europa (Cologne, 1973), pp. 313, 318, 323. 

2J. Kuckoff, Johann Rethtus, der Organisator des katholischen Schulwesens in 
Deutschland im x6. Jahrhundert (Düsseldorf, 1929), pp. 8 ff.; Keussen, Universitat, p. 
383, nos. 46, 49. 

3On humanism in Cologne cf. Hashagen, pp. 11—14; Briefe und Dokumente, pp. 
118-201; C. Krafft, ‘Mitteilungen aus der niederrheinischen Reformations- 
geschichte', Zeitschrift des bergischen Geschichtvereins, vi (1869), 193—329. 

4 Briefe und Dokumente, p. 141; C. Krafft, ‘Mitteilungen’, p. 211. 

5C. Krafft, ‘Mitteilungen’, pp. 202 ff. 

6*Regesten', nos. 2766, 2766a, 2776. 
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condemnation of both Luther and Reuchlin increased their confidence and 
prestige, so that in 1520 the papal legate Aleander found them willing allies. 
Under their influence the university received the papal bull condemning 
Luther on 10 November, and on 12 November the rector and the faculty of 
theology supervised the burning of his books.! With the publication of the 
Edict of Worms the theologians began a sustained campaign, especially 
against the circulation of Lutheran books.? They called on the government 
to take action where they discovered instances of heterodoxy—or even 
rumour of it. In 1522 they received a letter from a monk in Erfurt, warning 
that Jacob Sobius and Johann Phrissem were trying to sneak Lutheranism 
into Cologne as had been done there. The letter was laid before the council 
at once, and the two mayors Johann von Reidt and Adolf Rinck attended the 
quodlibet held that December under the presidency of Phrissem to check the 
orthodoxy of the opinions expressed.) Nothing suspicious was discovered 
on this occasion, but the theologians were proved correct in another case, 
that of the teacher of Hebrew, Diederich Fabricius. Fabricius had studied 
at Wittenberg under Melanchthon, and was therefore so suspect that he 
was prohibited from lecturing in the university immediately on his arrival 
in Cologne in 1526. The theologians appealed successfully to the council 
to confirm and extend this ban, and although Fabricius continued to teach 
covertly by 1528 he was exposed through their activities as the leader of an 
embryonic conventicle.4 

The theologians’ most successful action was to stifle the evangelical 
movement within the Cologne house of the Augustinian Hermits, which 
had close contact with Wittenberg. In 1509 under the leadership of a new 
prior, Johann Huysden, a close friend of Johann Staupitz, it had left the 
Lower German province and attached itself to the Saxon congregation. 
Staupitz supervised thesetting up of a studium generale there, and the Cologne 
house saw a regular exchange of its members with Wittenberg during the 
following decade. Wenzeslaus Linck conducted a visitation of the house in 
summer 1521, and that October a Wittenberg theologian, Heinrich Humel 
of Emmerich, arrived with intentions of teaching Luther's views in both 
university and monastery. By November the university had forbidden him 
to lecture, preach or teach Luther's ideas in public or private, and his 
activities were restricted to the monastery. Here he gathered around him 
a band of almost a dozen followers, one of whom, Hermann of Bonn, 
preached against the intercession of the saints and emphasized Christ's role 
as sole mediator. Determined to suppress even this small corner of unortho- 
doxy, the theologians urged the archbishop to take action, and brought the 

1HA Köln, Univ. 11 fos. 49v—-50 notes that Aleander did not present the bull to 
the entire university, but merely to the rector, the deans and selected representatives 
of the 4 faculties. In the book-burning of 20 Nov. the theologians played the leading 
role, Keussen, Universitat, p. 83. 

2* Regesten', nos. 2821, 28902; Ennen, iv. 190; Keussen, Universitat, pp. 83-4. 

3HA Köln, Univ. 481 fos. 146v-147. 

4‘Regesten’, nos. 2899, 2899a, 2911, 2938; HA Köln, Reformation 1 fo. 16; 
Ennen, iv. 266—7. 
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matter before the council. Under pressure from the university, the arch- 
bishop, and finally from the Archduchess Margaret, the emperor's regent 
in the Netherlands, the council sent three commissions to investigate the 
house between June 1523 and September 1524, as well as requesting the 
vicar-general of the German congregation to carry out a visitation. The 
monks had to sign an undertaking not to defend heretical teachings in 
lectures or sermons, nor expound the Scripture in any sense other than that 
of the church. On breach of this promise they were to be imprisoned or to 
be exiled from the city for ever.1 

Such cases give a clear impression of the influence wielded by the 
theologians. It is necessary however to draw a distinction between the 
attitude of the faculty of theology and that of the government towards the 
evangelical movement, for by no means could it be said that they co- 
operated to repress heresy. Two examples illustrate the distinction, that of 
the Augustinians and that of university reform. In 1522 Charles V and his 
regent in the Netherlands had tried to remove the Wittenberg influence in 
Lower Germany by having a separate vicar appointed over the seven 
reformed Augustinian houses of the area. Four of these voted to accept the 
new vicar, Johann von Mecheln, while Cologne and two others refused. 
Adrian VI confirmed the election in November 1522 but exempted the 
Cologne house from this jurisdiction at its special request. However he 
then placed it directly under the apostolic see and the Cologne faculty of 
theology. The monks appealed to the town council to save them from this 
fate, which promptly took over the supervision of the house itself. When 
Johann von Mecheln arrived in May 1524 to conduct a visitation, armed 
with letters of recommendation from the archduchess, the council turned 
him away.” The council were led here by the same restless desire to control 
ecclesiastical institutions which had led it to extend its control over uni- 
versity appointments, and which caused it in 1525 to force civic taxation on 
an unwilling clergy. 

The same tendencies were apparent in the question of university reform. 
The council had long been dissatisfied with the inactivity of the university 
prebend-holders, and this was aggravated by the university’s poor response 
to calls for aid for the city’s ailing finances. In 1517 the council decided to 
curtail the number of salaried professors, and to force all teachers to rely on 
the university prebends.3 About the same time it also decided to institute a 
reform of the university, and when this was proposed to the faculties in 1525 
it elicited two broad responses. The conservatives, led by the theologians, 
argued that humanism was responsible for the decline of studies, that 
students were being lured away to back-street schools or else to those in 
other towns, where their heads were filled with heresy. The best means of 
reform was to extend university privileges and to increase salaries suffi- 
ciently to attract competent and conscientious men.* The opposing argu- 


lEnnen, iv. 180-8. 
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ment came from the humanists, that the university was simply not providing 
what the students demanded, namely humanist studies. For this reason 
they were flocking to humanist schools such as those at Deventer and 
Münster, which were gaining reputations equal to that of the university 
itself! 

The council's sympathies were clearly with the humanist argument. The 
theologians' views were unlikely to find a favourable response from a 
government preoccupied with reducing clerical privilege and anxious to 
restrict public expenditure.? Moreover under the influence of Johann von 
Reidt it had shown clear favour to the humanists. Despite the suspicions 
raised against him in 1522, Sobius was appointed in the following year as a 
civic-salaried professor of rhetoric, and in 1525 Johann von Reidt asked 
him for advice about the proposed university reform.3 This humanist 
contact tempered the government's outlook. Although susceptible to the 
theologians' pressure to act against heterodoxy, it was not as concerned as 
they were to pursue it to the point of accusation, condemnation or recan- 
tation. It wished merely to prevent its too obvious display. This attitude 
was changed by the disturbance which occurred in Cologne in 1525, when 
the council began to associate Lutheranism more closely with social unrest, 
and to take more vigorous measures against it. The death of Sobius in 
1528, and of Johann von Reidt in 1532 saw a weakening of the humanist 
influence. Nonetheless the humanists were assured of sufficient goodwill 
throughout the fifteen-twenties to enable them to survive in a hostile 
environment. Many weresympathizers of the Gospel, if notof Lutheranism, 
and they developed a form of covert dissent which provided substantial 
support for Hermann von Wied's attempt to introduce a Bucerian Refor- 
mation into the archdiocese in 1542. The failure of this attempt at a synodal 
reformation also spelt the end of the tenuous humanist influence in city and 
university. The leading humanists were unmasked as crypto-Protestants, 
and thought it safer to leave Cologne.* The council fell thereafter more 
completely under the theologians’ influence, exemplified by its unhesitating 
support for their resistance to Hermann von Wied. By 1545 it was the 
council which was commanding the university to punish aberrations from 
the old faith.5 

One could summarize the decisive first decade of the Reformation in 
Cologne as follows: from the very beginning the advocates of orthodoxy 
held the initiative, for there was no strong and vigorous group which might 
have spoken out in Luther’s favour. The strong institutional and social 
links between the government and the university enabled them to use 


1HA Köln, Univ. 31 1 fos. 25-8, the reform proposals of the auxiliary bishop 
Quirin von Wilich, Provost Count Hermann von Neuenahr and Arnold von Wesel. 

2 As early as 1519 the council began to negotiate with the clergy over reduction of 
their privileges, cf. the articles of 3 Dec. 1519, Hauptstaatsarchiv Düsseldorf, 
Kurkóin II, 3764. 

3*Regesten', no. 2845. 
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effective pressure for official action against any signs of an evangelical 
movement. 'These same links also favoured the influence of humanism, 
which however was too weak to take advantage of the goodwill shown to it. 
Humanism was but a feeble brake which held the government back for a 
while from a rigorous anti-Lutheranism, and this influence had faded by 
1530. A parallel restraint, the government's anti-clerical outlook, was offset 
after 1525 by fear of social unrest. Thus by the end of the fifteen-twenties 
council and university were co-operating as opponents of heresy. There- 
after Cologne was to gain and confirm its reputation as the faithful daughter 
of Rome. 


The failure of the Reformation to take root in Cologne has been examined 
so far only in terms of two small if powerful segments of the city, the council 
and the university. What of the broader mass of the population? Why was 
there no popular upsurge of interest in the new ideas? The evangelical 
movement occurred in its most imperative form as a manifestation of popular 
feeling, outrunning official opinion and forcing the hand of the authorities. 
Why did this not happen in Cologne? A partial explanation can be found in 
the effective official censorship. The government’s experience of censoring 
unacceptable ideas dated back to the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 
In 1499 it prohibited the sale of the great city chronicle published by Johann 
Koelhoff because it contained passages critical of public policy.! In 1516 
the printer Hermann Schaeff was arrested for producing a work which gave 
offence to the council.? Another printer was imprisoned for two weeks in 
1521 for unauthorized publication of an attack on Reuchlin by Johann 
Pfefferkorn.3 It was a relatively simple matter to extend this occasional 
censorship to a more general system. In 1523 the council requested three 
officials to investigate all printers in Cologne, and to catalogue their names, 
residences and guild membership. They were to be forbidden to accept or 
print any works concerning the pope, the emperor, princes or other lords, 
or any other secular or clerical persons without seeking prior approval from 
the council.4 This prohibition was repeated in the following year, and 
extended in 1525 to include a supervision of the sale of Lutheran books by 
retailers.5 

In the long run Cologne was too large a city, with too much movement in 
and out of its walls for a complete repression of ideas to be successful. Some 
printers, whether from sympathy to the Reformation or from pure business 
sense, defied the censorship.and printed and sold Lutheran literature. 
clandestinely. The enterprising Eucharius Cervicornus even established a 
branch in Marburg to print uncensored material. From the late fifteen- 


1 500 Jahre Buch und Zeitung. Ausstellung vor allem aus den Bestánden der Univer- 
sitáts- und Stadtbibliothek Köln (Cologne, 1965), p. 128. 

2HA Köln, Verf. und Verw. G 204 fo. 71. 3 Ibid. fo. 191v. 

*HA Köln, Ratsmemoriale IV fo. 169v. 

SHA Köln, Ratsmemoriale V fos. 215, 288v, 309v. 

6 500 Jahre Buch und Zeitung, p. 31. 
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twenties there is plentiful evidence of easy access to evangelical literature, 
whether through private circulation, or from local printers and booksellers. 
Government vigilance nonetheless prevented this from growingtosignificant 
proportions. Breaches of the censorship were briskly dealt with, and in the 
latter half of the fifteen-twenties a more careful watch was kept on individual 
displays of unorthodoxy. Loose talk in inns, or even at home before neigh- 
bours, was sufficient reason for an invitation to explain one's views to police 
officials! Such cases, where they were not mere gossip about Lutheran 
ideas, were the more easily dealt with in that they were isolated individual 
cases. But to develop into a substantial movement the Reformation ideas 
depended on public proclamation, and on finding some corporate or insti- 
tutional footing. There was little chance of the Gospel taking root in a 
parish community. Many of the parish priests were teachers at the univer- 
sity, while the Dominicans, the most active supporters of orthodoxy, held 
the right to preach in all parish churches except the cathedral.2 The uni- 
versity, which played so important a role in Wittenberg and Erfurt, was 
hostile territory. ‘The religious houses offered the only other opportunity for 
such a movement to establish a bridgehead, but the ease with which the 
Augustinians were dealt with reveals how limited this possibility was. 

If no institutional focal point for a religious movement could be estab- 
lished, the only other chance was that it might take root as a wider movement 
of opposition within the civic commune. The history of Cologne for more 
than a century before the Reformation was marked by struggles between 
the commune and the governing élite, which reached highpoints in 1370, 
1396, 1481/2 and 1513.3 In 1525 Cologne faced another communal dis- 
turbance which seemed to promise a conjunction of religious innovation 
with social and economic grievances, as in other cities at this time. The 
communal feeling found expression in articles which demanded that the 
clergy should bear their share of civic taxation, that the citizens should not 
be burdened with payments for the administration of the sacraments and 
other spiritual services, that religious houses should not take trade away 
from citizens, that Beguine houses should be dissolved, that abuses of 
spiritual jurisdiction should be reformed, and that the valuables of all 
churches and religious houses should be inventoried by the city.4 Beside 

1HA Köln, Verf. und Verw. G 205 fos. 34v, 105. 

2 Briefe und Dokumente, p. 159. Examples of professors holding positions as 
pastors: Peter Sultz, professor of theology 1511-25, pastor of St. Laurence until 
1525; Peter Kannegiesser, law 1534-53, St. Laurence from 1525; Johann de 
Venraed, theology 1510-30, St. John the Baptist from 1514; Johann Dusseldorp, 
law 1518-34, St. Martin Minor 1523-30; Diedrich von Halveren, theology 1534-50, 
St. Peter from 1534. Keussen, Universität, pp. 44, 428—9, 462; Ennen, iii. 270, iv. 

65. 
; 3 Xicoohutioneis in Köln, 1074-1918. Austellung Historisches Archiv der Stadt Köln, 
25 Apr.—13 Juli 1973 (Cologne, 1973), pP. 31, 35, 41, 46. 

^W. Holtschmidt, ‘ Kölner Ratsverfassung vorn Sturz der Geschlechterherrschaft 
bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, 1396—1513’, Beiträge sur Geschichte des Nieder- 
rheins, xxi (1907), 81—96, the 153 articles of 1525; cf. esp. arts. 7, 9, 13, 22, 28—9, 32, 
35, 41, 47-8, 88, 135, 137, 143-4- 
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this broad range of anti-clerical articles stood two demands which seemed 
to indicate that the opposition movement had some connection with 
Lutheranism. Each parish was to elect a wise pastor to expound the Word 
of God aright, and the four preaching orders were to be commanded to 
preach nothing other than the right Word of God, to avoid fables, or else to 
be wholly silent under pain of loss of the city's protection.! On the defeat 
of the 1525 movement such questions disappeared, and were not voiced in 
Cologne again. 

It was the nature of the Cologne commune and its relations with the 
council that ensured that this embryonic movement of Reformation would 
be unable to survive and grow. Throughout the fourteenth century 
Cologne's governing patrician families had faced a growing threat from the 
guilds, which first became an important political factor in the weavers' 
rebellion of 1370.? Previously the patrician rulers had regarded them with 
paternal benevolence and intervened little in the guilds’ autonomous control 
of their own affairs. The temporary success of the weavers, supported by 
other craft guilds, in seizing control of the city in 1370, led the patricians on 
restoration of their dominance to place the guilds under tight control. They 
lost their right of free assembly, while guild jurisdiction was controlled by 
masters appointed by the council.3 In 1396 the patrician rule was over- 
thrown and replaced by a new and outwardly more democratic constitution, 
the Verbundbrief, in which merchants and artisans held the balance of 
political power. This written constitution introduced a period of stability 
into the political and social structure of Cologne which was not challenged 
until the end of the fifteenth century.4 

The structure established in 1396 rested on twenty-two political corpora- 
tions called Gaffel, through which the Cologne council was elected. Of 
these only five were Gaffel in the narrower sense, i.e. mutual interest 
associations of merchants or wealthy guildsmen.5 The other seventeen 
united artisans from various trades into major ‘guild’ groupings, so that 
Cologne’s forty-four to forty-five guilds were reduced to seventeen political 
corporations. Each Gaffel elected members to the council according to 
size and importance. The woollenweavers elected four councillors, eleven 
other Gaffel elected two councillors each, and the remaining Gaffel only 
one each.7 The council held all powers of government, but was joined for 
certain decisions by a body composed of two representatives from each 
Gaffel. This group, the Forty-four, had to givetheir approval to declarations 


IHoltschmidt, arts. 76, 150. 2 Revolutionen in Köln, p. 32. 

3 Die Kölner Zunfturkunden nebst anderen Kölner Gewerbeurkunden bis zum Jahre 
1500, ed. H. von Loesch (2 vols., Bonn, 1907), i, introduction p. 63. 

4 Revolutionen in Köln, pp. 36-7. 

5On the nature of the Gaffel, cf. Die Kölner Zunfturkunden, i, introduction pp. 
44-5; L. Arentz, Die Zersetzung des Zunftgedankens nachgewiesen an dem Wollenamte 
. und der Wollenamtsgaffel in Koln (Cologne, 1935), pp. 24-5. 

6 Die Kölner Zunfturkunden, i, introduction p. 44. 

7Verbundbrief, art. 3 in Die Chroniken der deutschen Städte, xiv. iii: Kéln 
(Leipzig, 1877), p. ccxxii. 
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of war, treaties of state, the taking up of civic debt, and items of expenditure 
above 1,000 gulden. Each resident of Cologne had to belong to a Gaffel and 
swear to uphold the Verbundbrief.! In theory this structure seemed to 
provide a government with broad participation of the commune organized 
in the Gaffel. In practice it provided the basis for a system of tight political 
control by a merchant oligarchy. 

The basic structure of elective representation was vitiated at two points. 
The Gaffel elected only thirty-six councillors, while the constitution pre- 
scribed forty-nine as the full membership of the council. The remaining 
thirteen were co-opted annually by the newly-elected council, and were 
known as the Gebrech.2 Secondly, the Gaffel were not allowed a free election 
of their representatives. Rather a committee of the more prominent mem- 
bers chose a small number of candidates from which the Gaffel assembly 
had to make the final choice. Despite numerous complaints during the 
second half of the fifteenth century, the council refused to alter the practice 
to allow a free election.3 The council thus fell all too easily into the hands 
of a small circle of the well-to-do, who elected one another regularly into 
the government. During the disturbance of 1481/2 the Gaffel attempted 
to remedy these defects by introducing free election of councillors, and by 
doubling the representation of those Gaffel which elected only onecouncillor 
each. The Gebrech was correspondingly reduced to three.* These reforms 
were abolished with the overthrow of the rebellion in February 1482. A 
further erosion of the formal provisions of the constitution occurred around 
the Forty-four, who gradually came to be a body of regular representatives, 
undoubtedly through the same process by which the councillors came to be 
drawn from a small oligarchy of the Gaffel. During the second half of the 
fifteenth century even this body fell into disuse, the council rather calling 
for its advice on a group of ‘friends and capable men’ from all the previous 
councils and the Forty-four.5 

In theory the Verbundbrief had established the commune, through the 
twenty-two Gaffel, as the sovereign body within Cologne, but it had 
introduced an element of ambiguity by transferring all authority to the 
council, as the political authority to which the Gaffel swore allegiance. 
This enabled the council to develop into a de facto sovereign body, so that 
by the end of the fifteenth century it was making policy without reference 
tothe commune. In 1481 and 1513 the commune complained of the govern- 
ment functioning as a ‘secret council’, and both disturbances saw it as a 
major aim to restore the commune's role in government that corresponded to 
the 1396 constitution. The guilds used the disturbance of 1513 to reassert 
some of their claims to sovereignty, but the gains were illusory.ó 


1 Ibid., p. ccxxi, Verbundbrief, arts. 1, 8. 
2 [bid., p. ccxxiii, Verbundbrief, art. 3. 
3 Die Kölner Zunfturkunden, i, introduction p. 143. 
- 4 Akten zur Verfassung, i, no. 263, art. 3. 
5 Die Kölner Zunfturkunden, i, introduction p. 144. . 
6 Illustrated in terms of the woollenweavers’ Gaffel by Arentz, pp. 143 ff. 
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This development was but the formal reflection of a process of social 
stratification which operated throughout the Gaffel. Many Gaffel had early 
sifted their membership out into two levels—the ‘prominents’ and the 
communality. The prominents, or the Verdiente, were those who had per- 
formed a service for the corporation, either as a master of the Gaffel or 
through the donation of cash or a feast. They formed a privileged stratum, 
being able especially in the larger Gaffel to take decisions binding on the 
whole body. This led in some of the Gaffel to the masters being drawn only 
from the circle of the prominents, in others to this circle alone electing the 
master and corporation committees.| Consequently both government 
and guilds passed into the control of a narrow stratum of the well-to-do. 
Sincethe trend in Cologne was for rising artisans to turn to trade, rather than 
to enlarge their production, by the second half of the fifteenth century the 
upper stratum of the society could be said to be a merchant aristocracy.? 

This élite maintained its political influence by well-developed practices 
of electioneering, called in the local jargon ‘greasing the wheels’.3 Public 
resentment of such practices was responsible for a series of prohibitions 
passed by the council after 1460, especially of the more blatant, such as 
bribery, solicitation of votes and the promising of favours. How unsuccess- 
ful these bans were is revealed by the frequency of their repetition—in 
1479, 1482, 1483, 1490 and 1491.4 In the wake of the disturbance of 1481/2 
a standing committee of four councillors was appointed to preclude irregu- 
larities at elections. This committee was still in existence in 1513 but seems 
to have exercised little constraint on electioneering.5 One of the major 
charges against the councillors brought to trial in 1513 was manipulation 
and influencing of elections, and it was openly recognised that a small 
circle of the élite had used such practices to establish themselves as a ruling 
faction in the council.6 The exclusion of this faction did not alter the 
social face of the government, for control passed merely into the hands of 
the opposition faction in the council, no less dominated by merchant 
aristocrats.7 

The pervasiveness of the Gaffel constitution allowed the governing 
élite to maintain effective control of the society at large. All residents of 
Cologne, in as far as they could afford to provide their own arms, were 
obliged to belong to a Gaffel, thus falling under their corporate discipline.8 
Conciliar decisions were proclaimed at Gaffel assemblies, and attendance 


1 Die Kölner Zunfturkunden, i, introduction pp. 80—1; Arentz, pp. 60 ff. 

2 Die Kölner Zunfturkunden, i, introduction pp. 144-5. 

3'T'he best colloquial translation of the original, Karrenschmieren, HA Köln, Verf. 
und Verw. V 61 fo. 207. 

5 Akten zur Verfassung, i, nos. 196, 257, 290, 298, 303. 

5'l'he committee to supervise the elections was still elected regularly in all the 
councils up to 1513, cf. the council lists, HA Köln, Verf. und Verw. C 5- 

6 Cf. Transfixbrief, art. 1 of 15 Dec. 1513, Chroniken, xiv. iii, p. ccxxxiii. 

"'l'he execution of the 6 councillors led to no significant change in the council, 
merely to a reshufflling of the existing members. 

8 Die Kölner Zunfturkunden, i, introduction p. 32. 
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at all such assemblies called at the command of the council was obligatory. 
Assemblies of the Gaffel could be called only by the master, and any indi- 
vidual who called an assembly ‘for light cause’ was liable to severe punish- 
ment.! The Gaffel also provided the basis of the watch and the citizen 
militia. Each Gaffel in turn provided the watch from its ranks, under the 
supervision of the master of the watch and executive members of the council. 
As the basic unit of the militia, each Gaffel had to rally to its standard on the 
command of the government.2 The Gaffel standardbearer was obliged to 
keep the standard in a secret place and most strongly forbidden to reveal its 
whereabouts. Military command over the Gaffel resided with the council, 
which appointed captains from professional soldiers or from the citizenry, 
often former councillors.? The provision for the safekeeping of the standards 
reflects a fear of misuse of the Gaffel by an opposition movement, and by the 
middle of the fifteenth century this danger was lessened by a change in the 
militia arrangements which reflects a further decline in the independent 
power of the Gaffel. In 1467 it was stipulated that in time of alarm the 
citizens were to assemble by parishes, where they were under the command 
of a captain appointed by the council.4 

The Gaffel constitution thus evolved into a structure of public order 
which provided the maximum political stability, and effectively limited the 
possibilities of any movement of opposition arising against the government. 
Criticism of government policy might be voiced within any Gaffel, but it 
was easily nipped in the bud before it could spread. Thus the disturbance 
of 1513 began with opposition within the stonemasons' Gaffel to govern- 
ment influence on the election of their master. Within a short time the 
council had been informed and an immediate attempt was made to arrest 
the offenders. Only the failure of the arrest sparked off the wider distur- 
bance.5 In 1525 the danger of a similar disturbance was averted by the 
council acting against the ringleaders, again on information received from 
the Gaffel masters.ó Grievances within a Gaffel could spread to others only 
by a circular request for all the Gaffel to consider grievances. However 
these had to be submitted in the normal course of events to the government, 
so that unless events developed sufficient momentum, as they did in 1513, 
to create a joint committee of Gaffel representatives, the possibility of a 
commune-wide exchange of views was limited. The success of the move- 
ment in 1513 depended largely on the factionalism within the council itself, 
through which the communal movement gained the co-operation of the 
opposition faction to remove their political opponents. The other impor- 


1Chroniken, xiv. iti, p. ccxxxv, Transfixbrief, art. 10. 

Z'T. Heinzen, Zunftkdmpfe, Zunftherrschaft und Wehrverfassung in Koln (Cologne, 
1939), P- 47- 

3 Ibid., pp. 49-51. ^ Ibid., p. 60. 

5G. Eckertz, ‘Die Revolution in der Stadt Köln im Jahre 1513' Annalen des 
historischen Vereins für den Niederrhein, xxvi, xxvii (1874), pp. 197-8. 

SHA Köln, Verf. und Verw. V 108 fo. 67v. 

TEckertz, p. 244. 
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tant reason for the success of the opposition movement in 1513 was its 
seizure of the gates and watchtowers. In 1525 the opposition did reach the 
stage of creating a communal committee to discuss joint grievances, but it 
lacked the sanctions to impose its will on the government. The attempt to 
seize the gates was forestalled by the warning given to the council by the 
Gaffel masters.! In short, the possibility of any popular movement develop- 
ing within Cologne was small, unless it enjoyed the support of at least a part 
of the ruling élite. 

After 1525 there was little chance of this élite turning to the Gospel, for 
this was now identified in their eyes with disturbance. All measures taken 
to strengthen the council's control over the city were simultaneously 
measures against the Reformation. There was a rising incidence of unortho- 
doxy among the lower artisans which must have confirmed the government's 
conviction. In 1526 it acted against journeymen stonemasons who attemp- 
ted to introduce Lutheran preaching into their guild. This was the last 
flicker of any corporate movement in favour of the Gospel. The council 
gradually tightened its police control. In 1525 it strengthened the central 
control of the militia by reducing the points of assembly for fire or distur- 
bance to five.* In September that year it ordered that no stranger was to 
enter Cologne without the watch informing the council, and by 1533 was 
trying to control visitors to its regular markets.5 In 1536 it stipulated that 
no one was to engage a servant without its knowledge, and throughout the 
fifteen-thirties issued prohibitions of harbouring strangers and of secret 
assemblies. ‘To this were added admonitions against loose talk, irreverence, 
swearing and blasphemy.® All these ordinances were directed against 
Protestantism in its various forms, ‘from which nothing good has arisen 
than all disobedience, disturbance, trouble and disruption of the old 
Christian ceremonies and police’.? By the fifteen-thirties a Protestant 
movement was as unthinkable in Cologne as a Catholic movement was later 
to be in Calvin’s Geneva. 

The acceptance of the Gospel was always an individual event, a personal 
conversion, but in its totality the Reformation was as much a social as a 
religious phenomenon. It was brought about not simply by a mounting 
aggregation of individual convictions, but because it struck roots in com- 
munal and corporate forms of the society. In Cologne the Gospel could 
find no institutional footing, and the structure of social control was such that 
a basis in the commune or guild corporations was equally unviable. Thanks 


1HA Köln, Verf. und Verw. V 108 fo. 67. 

2Cf. Ennen, iv. 296 ff. where some examples are listed involving a linenweaver 
(1526), stonemason apprentices (1526), a mirrormaker (1528), a slater and a parch- 
menter (both 1529). 

3HA Köln, Ratsprotokolle 6 fo. 57. 

^HA Köln, Verf. und Verw. V 126a, loose sheet between. fos. 125 and 126. 

SHA Köln, Reformation 13, Morgensprache of 8 Sept. 1 525; Verf. und Verw. 
V 126a fo. 247v. 

SHA Köln, Verf. und Verw. V 126a fos. 251, 253, 256. 

THA Köln, Verf. und Verw. V 126a fo. 247, Morgensprache of 17 Jan. 1533. 
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to government pragmatism and the minor influence of humanism, private 
conviction was for a while possible, but it could become neither a public nor 
collective manifestation. In the long run the weight of social control was 
therefore decisive, for it did not allow the social space for a Reformation 
movement to appear. Inthisregard the failure of the Reformation in Cologne 
was as much a product of the urban environment as its success elsewhere. 


R. W. ScRIBNER 


‘A Jornall of the Convention at Westminster begun 
the 22 of January 1688/9’ 


On 28 JANUARY 1689 one of the most important debates in English 
history took place in the house of commons of the recently-elected Con- 
vention Parliament. After protracted and heated exchange in a crowded 
chamber,! the famous resolution that James had ‘abdicated’ the govern- 
ment and that the throne was ‘vacant’ was passed with near unanimity. 
During the next two weeks that resolution was repeatedly debated in both 
houses of parliament and in conferences between them in terms so sharp 
that bloodshed was feared.? At length the resolution of 28 January was 
agreed to without significant amendment. The resolution, a clause limiting 
the royal succession, new oaths and a statement called the Declaration of 
Rights were all ‘tacked together’ and presented to the prince and princess 
of Orange, along with the crown of England, on 13 February in a ceremony 
that brought the first phase of the Revolution of 1689 to a close. 

Many details about this momentous debate of 28 January are confirmed 
and much fresh data supplied by a recently-recovered manuscript en- 
titled ‘A Jornall of the Convention at Westminster begun the 22 of January 
1688/9’, printed below. Acquired by the House of Lords Record Office+ 
at a Sotheby auction in November 1973, the journal becomes available to 
scholars at a time of bourgeoning interest in the Revolution of 1689 and in 
the proceedings and personnel of the Convention.5 

‘A Jornall of the Convention . . .' is a nineteen-page folio measuring eight 


lHouse rose at 3 p.m. Roger Morrice, ‘Entr’ing Book, Being An Historical 
Register of Occurences from April, Anno 1677 to April x691', vol. Q, p. 444. 
Hereafter referred to as Morrice MS.Q. Original at Dr. Williams's Library in 4 vols., 
MS. 3x P-S; photocopy at Folger Shakespeare Library. With Dr. Barbara Taft, I 
hope to complete the editing of the manuscript, a project begun by Dr. Douglas 
Lacey and cut short by his untimely death. 

2Morrice MS.Q, p. 454; British Library, Additional MS. 40621 fo. 12. 

3Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson D 1079 fo. 14v. 

* I am grateful to Mr. Maurice Bond, Clerk of the Records, House of Lords 
Record Office, for permission to publish the manuscript. A grant from the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences at the George Washington University financed a trip 
to England during which I first saw the manuscript, the editing of which was com- 
pleted during a leave made possible by a generous fellowship from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities for a study of the Bill of Rights. 

>The most recent general studies are J. R. Jones, The Revolution of 1688 in 
England (1972) and S. E. Prall, The Bloodless Revolution: England, 1688 (New York, 
1972). Among recent articles on the Convention are R. J. Frankle, ‘The formulation 
of the Declaration of Rights’, Historical Jour., xvii (1974), 265—74, and H. Horwitz, 
‘Parliament and the Glorious Revolution’, ante, xlvii (1974), 36-52. 
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and a half by twelve inches. Bound now in red leather, it is numbered 
House of Lords Record Office, Hist. Coll. 155, H.C., 1973. Written in an 
exceptionally clear late seventeenth-century hand with few corrections, the 
pages run consecutively except for fo. 7 which is blank save for five lines. 
The last page contains fragments. Marginalia appear on five pages (fos. 
3V, 4V, 5v, 8, and 9). The name of each speaker is listed at the left and his 
speech is written so as to observe a left-hand margin. The title notwith- 
standing, the manuscript deals only with the debate of 28 January. Itisa 
tantalizing thought that the compiler may have left accounts of other 
debates in the Convention which may yet turn up. 

Despite the co-operation of several persons, it has not been possible to 
determine precisely the provenance of the manuscript.! The identity of the 
compiler may be suggested, but only tentatively. The manuscript is un- 
signed, and the internal evidence is inconclusive. About the compiler, 
however, one may say that he was a member of parliament and was present 
on 28 January. 'T'woamong many examples attesting directly to his presence 
are the remark that he was ‘hindred by a members going by’ (fo. 8 margin), 
and the note that when the voice of the aged Sir John Maynard (he was 
eighty-seven) failed him and he was urged to speak out, Maynard said 
‘hee could speak no louder & I could hear no more’ (fo. 8v). The attention 
to details, the patent effort to reproduce speeches verbatim, and the pre- 
cision with which the journal is written underscore the importance the 
author attached to the day's proceedings and suggest that he was writing 
with a view to printing his account or, atleast, sharing it with persons in and 
out of parliament. The diarist reveals no partisan bias, but is, rather, bent 
on recreating as faithfully and exactly as possible what transpired in the 
lower chamber. The fact that he noted where certain members sat in the 
House (fos. 2v, 9v) reinforces the point that he had a public audience in 
mind, for M.P.s themselves would have readily known such a detail. It is 
pertinent, therefore, to ask who among the members left evidence of an 
interest in making public the proceedings of the Convention. One may 
point with absolute certainty to only one member, Sir Henry Hobart 
(c. 1658-1698), M.P. for Norfolk, who on 22 January, the day the Convention 
convened, moved that the votes be printed, a motion that was defeated.? 
Hobart lived at Blickling Hall which, with the manuscripts therein, passed 


1] am grateful for the co-operation, all unavailing, of the staff of the students’ 
room, Department of Manuscripts, British Museum; Mr. Cecil E. R. Clarabut, 
Curator of Libraries, National Trust Properties; Sotheby and Co. ; and the American 
dealer (here anonymous) who bought the manuscript from Hodgson and Co. in 
1958, and sold it through Sotheby's in Nov. 1973. Sotheby's catalogue for that sale 
notes that the manuscripts offered comprise the properties of 3 persons, among them 
the marquess of Lothian, but no certain connection between ‘A Jornall’ and a 
particular property can be established. 

2Morrice MS.Q, p. 437; Commons Journals (hereafter C. $.), x. 12. Another motion 
to print the votes was defeated by 180 to 145 on 9 March 1689, after the Convention 
had been transformed into a legal parliament: C.¥., x. 45; A. Grey, Debates of the 
House of Commons (10 vols., 1769), ix. 142-7. 
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to the Lothian family.1 Assuming, as the Sotheby catalogue would permit? 
that ‘A Jornall’ was part of the papers of the marquess of Lothian, one may 
speculate, in the absence of positive evidence of any kind, that Sir Henry 
Hobart did, indeed, record the debate of 28 January.? 

A comparison of ‘A Jornall’ with the two other accounts of the debate, by 
Anchitell Grey and John Somers,‘ confirms the accuracy of the manuscript 
and underscores its value. In length ‘A Jornall’ is about 500 words shorter 
than Grey's account and almost twice as long as Somers's report.5 It adds 
significantly to the number of entries in the debate, showing sixty-nine, 
compared to thirty in Grey and forty-four in Somers. Forty-one M.P.s6 
are shown as having participated in the debate against twenty-two in Grey 
and thirty in Somers. The sequence of speeches reported in ‘A Jornall’ and 
by Somers is almost identical, each account thereby confirming the other. 
Grey's report is logically out of order and it is now possible assuredly to 
reconstruct the development of the debate and to correct Grey." With three 
important exceptions, the compiler of the diary offers very detailed reports 
of the speeches, which clarify and enlarge the accounts by Somers, whose 
headings and elliptical phrases are sometimes opaque, and by Grey, whose 
reports are usually less detailed. There is general agreement among all three 
sources, and when the three accounts of a speech are collated, it is possible 
to reconstruct what must be a near-verbatim record. As just noted, how- 
ever, in the case of three speeches, that of Gilbert Dolben, who opened the 
debate, Sir Richard Temple, who followed, and John Somers, the compiler 
provides only summary remarks, with a page left blank for part of Somers's 
speech, as if he intended to write it up later. For these three speeches, one 
must read the other accounts. 


1Hist. MSS. Comm., Lothian MSS., pp. v, viii, xiii 

2See above, p. 243 n. l. 

3 A sample of Sir Henry Hobart's handwriting, supplied by the Norfolk Record 
Record Office, proves that Hobart did not himself write out ‘A Jornall'. He may, 
of course, have employed an amanuensis. 

5 Grey, ix. 6-25; J. Somers, ‘Notes of what passed in the Convention upon the 
Day the question was moved in the House of Commons concerning the Abdication 
of King James II, the 28th January 1688-9’, printed in Miscellaneous State Papers, 
from 1501 to 1726 (hereafter Hardwicke Papers), ed. P. Yorke, 2nd earl of Hardwicke 
(2 vols., 1778), ii. 401-12. 

5*A Jornall’ contains approximately 5,400 words, Grey about 6,000 and Somers 
about 3,000. 

6'T'hanks are due Professor Basil D. Henning, editor of the History of Parliament 
Trust project for the late 17th century, and his colleagues in London for allowing me 
to use the Trusts unpublished biographies. Otherwise the task of identifying the 
41 speakers, many of them obscure, would have been formidable. 

7 Grey's report should be read as follows: Mr. Gilbert Dolben to Sir Richard 
Temple, pp. 7-10; Mr. John Howe, p. 24; Sir Robert Howard to Sir William 
Pulteney, pp. 19-24; Sir Thomas Clarges to Mr. Heneage Finch, pp. 15-19; Sir 
Thomas Lee to Sir George Treby, pp. 10-15; Finch to Howard, pp. 24-5. This 
rearrangement, now confirmed by ‘A Jornall’, was suggested by A. Simpson, ‘The 
Convention Parliament, 1688-9’ (unpublished Oxford University D.Phil. thesis, 
1939), p. 130 n. 4. 
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‘A Jornall' offers a mass of information about the day's proceedings which 
is not reported at all by Grey and Somers. For example, the delicious 
humour in Sir William Williams's remark that Englishmen ' never liked any 
thing of France but their Wine, that indeed wee like very well' (fo. 6v), is 
recorded, as is the biting sarcasm of Sir George Treby’s response to the 
Hon. Heneage Finch and Sir Christopher Musgrave (fo. 9). Mistakes, 
corrected by the speaker himself (fo. 3v), or by an impatient House calling 
out the error (fos. sv, 6v) are included. Pauses in the debate are noted 
(fo. 2), as are interruptions (fos. 3, 10v). Instances of the House crying out 
its instructions are indicated (fos. 2, 7v, gv, 10, xov), along with the anger 
and ‘reflections’ of members (fos. 3, 9, gv). When the House erupted in 
laughter (the significance of which is discussed below), the compiler noted 
the fact in the margin (fo. 4v). It is revealed that Treby by accentor gesture 
imitated King James II: according to ‘A Jornall’, 'T'reby made ‘a Prosopo- 
peia in the name of King James 2nd’ (fo. 9). The reader strains with the 
M.P.s to hear a voice too low, which, with prodding from the House, is 
raised (‘It is a time indeed to speak out,’ said Sir William Pulteney in res- 
ponse (fo. 5v)), or not, asin the case of Maynard, noted above. One member, 
after six of his colleagues had spoken, called for a recapitulation of what had 
been said because he ' could not hear very well' (fo. 3). It must have been a 
noise-filled chamber. Such details as these, which ‘A Jornall’ alone supplies, 
add verisimilitude and immediacy to the day's proceedings. 

As interesting as all these details are, the real value of ‘A Jornall’ lies 
in the many points of a political nature, which it confirms, amplifies or adds. 
These points permit a surer assessment than previously possible of the 
relative strength of tory and whig forces at the opening of the Convention. 
For example, the new data about the preliminary exchange regarding the 
chairmanship of the Committee of the Whole, when added to Grey's brief 
account, suggest parliamentary strategies: on the part of the tories to go into 
Grand Committee so that alternative solutions to the issue might be fully 
aired; on the part of the whigs to avoid a Grand Committee and, failing 
that, to put Richard Hampden in the chair, a goal which was achieved. 
‘A Jornall’ alone reveals with what skill Hampden handled the debate— 
ignoring an angry importunity that the question be put before the matter 
had been thoroughly aired (fo. 3), focusing members’ attention by reading 
the question five times (fos. 7, 8, gv), and attempting to quieten hot tempers 
(fo. 9). Whig interests were well served. The larger number of entries in 
debate and of speakers reported by the journal, and the confirmation of the 
sequence of the speeches show conclusively that on the 28th whig spokesmen 
dominated the proceedings.! Only fifteen tories, as opposed to twenty-six 

1The men, both whig and tory, who took a prominent part in the proceedings on 
28 January also assumed the lead, joined by others, such as Col. John Birch, William 
Garroway, William Sacheverell, Sir Edward Seymour and John Wildman, who had 
said little or nothing on the 28th, in debates and committee service for the rest of the 
Convention. With few exceptions, among them Dolben (30) and Howe (32) whose 


youthfulness was remarked (Morrice MS.Q, p. 444), the major spokesmen were of 
seasoned age, averaging 50.2 years (age of one M.P. estimated). As in the Long 
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whigs, entered the debate, and half of the tories did not speak (and then only 
briefly) until the discussion was almost at an end. A tory, Dolben, son of 
the late archbishop of York, opened the debate, but did not, apparently, 
co-ordinate with leading tories his speech and resolution which incorporated 
the word ‘demise’.! A long pause preceded and followed his remarks, A 
whig, John Arnold, seconded Dolben’s motion and Sir Richard Temple, a 
tory, but zealously for William in 1689, spoke next. Contrary to the im- 
pression left by Grey, who shows tories Finch and Musgrave rising third 
and fourth after Dolben, ‘A Jornall’ confirms Somers's account that Dolben 
was left to make his own defence and that another tory did not interrupt the 
march of whig speakers until Sir Robert Sawyer rose after eleven entries 
had been made. Finch, in fact, was the nineteenth speaker. Moreover, the 
compiler alone notes that the prominent tory, Sir Edward Seymour, seemed 
to be ‘very uneasy’ while Dolben (and two others) were addressing the 
House (fo. 4v margin). Seymour himself was unaccustomedly silent. 
Further, of the fourteen tories who did speak, only Sir Thomas Clarges, 
Dolben, Finch, Musgrave, and Sawyer argued at any length.2 Among them 
only Dolben was well received. Finch, Musgrave and Sawyer were reduced 
to explaining themselves (fos. 8v, gv). The difficult questions that they 
raised were left unanswered. Sawyer, much to the irritation of some 
members (fos. 5v, 9, 9v), focused on the idea that the government had 
devolved to the people—and ran to length in the effort.3 ‘A Jornall’ alone 
shows conclusively (fo. 4r-v) that Sawyer emphatically denied that he 
believed in such a notion and suggests that the purpose of his harangue was 
to demonstrate the absurdity of the idea. A certain weakness in tory status 
and regard is indicated by the fact, reported only in ‘A Jornall’, that the 
imperious Seymour, who had contested unsuccessfully with Powle for 
Speaker on the 22nd, was laughed at twice by the House. Moreover, 
among the major tory spokesmen, there was no unanimity on terms and 
solutions in this first debate, even as there had been no agreement among 
tory peers since December. For example, Dolben, who later revealed him- 


Parliament, tories were younger by an average of 6 years than whigs: 45°7 to 51 
years. Thirty-five of the 41 speakers represented boroughs, a fact which invites 
reflection and connects with Professor Jones’s plea for ‘municipalizing’ research in 
the Revolution (The Revolution of 1688, p. 11). A study such as that undertaken by 
T. K. Moore and H. Horwitz for the parliamentary sessions of 1691-2 and 1692-3 
(‘Who runs the House? Aspects of parliamentary organization in the later 17th 
century’, four. of Modern Hist., xlii (1971), 202-27) is needed for the Convention 
Parliament. Some information about the members, including their previous 
parliamentary experience, and the strength of partisan groupings, is in J. H. 
Plumb, ‘The election of the Convention Parliament of 1688-9’, Cambridge Hist. 
Jour., v (1935—7), 235-54, and Simpson, ‘The Convention Parliament’. 

1It has been suggested that the speech was prepared upon the advice of Gilbert 
Dolben’s uncle, Sir William Dolben, a prominent whig lawyer: unpublished draft 
biography of Dolben, History of Parliament Trust. 

? According to Morrice MS.Q, p. 444, Finch and Musgrave ‘did with most art 
labour to divert the House’. 

3 Ibid. 
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self in favour of Princess Mary, declined to specify a solution, insisting only 
upon the fact that the king's voluntary flight amounted to a ‘demise’; 
Sawyer, after beclouded remarks, accepted the term 'abdication'; Finch 
hesitated to make a judgment and finally announced himself for a regency 
(fos. 8, gv). But only three persons voted against the resolution in com- 
mittee and only one in the full House. 

Although the tories seem to have failed to marshall speakers and develop 
a common front, there is a hint in ‘A Jornall’ that a tory strategy had been 
concocted by Sawyer and Seymour. In reporting that the House twice 
laughed at Seymour when Sawyer mentioned him by name, the diarist 
explained that the House believed that the two men had conspired to 
‘throw in a bone’, that is, to disrupt the proceedings (fo. 4v margin). In 
light of Seymour’s later attempt, recently revealed,! to sabotage the Declara- 
tion of Rights and poison sentiment against Prince William on the morning 
of 9 February, the compiler's comment is especially significant. There is a 
further hint of a tory strategy in the journal's fuller accounting, barely 
mentioned in Grey and Somers, of the appeal both Sawyer and Clarges 
made to Prince William's Declaration of Reasons (fos. 4v, 6v). An inten- 
tion, fulfilled in subsequent debates in the Convention, to exploit William's 
Declaration to partisan advantage is implicit. 

Only ‘A Jornall’ reveals how tension-filled was the debate. Eight 
instances of anger and ‘reflection’ are noted (fos. 3, 9, gv). Not only were 
there bitter exchanges between whigs and tories, but also hot words passed 
among whigs. For example, the irrepressible John Howe, who had early 
in the proceedings interrupted the distinguished jurist Henry Pollexfen 
(fo. 3), ‘reflected’ so much as the discussion drew to a close that Hampden, 
the chairman, took hím down, only to be rebuked for doing so by William 
Harbord. Apologizing Hampden argued that the debate should be 
conducted with moderation and ‘not with Heat & Reflections’ (fo. 9). 

‘A Jornall’ confirms and enlarges Somers's account of the ending of the 
debate, a process ignored by Grey. Tempo quickenedasseven tories, several 
of them younger men, came into the debate to delay the proceedings and 
were answered by impatient whigs. The compiler alone records that 
Charles Viscount Fanshawe pleaded ‘very much’ for James, and that 
another tory, provoking an outcry from the House, asserted that the 
proposed resolution contained two questions. Although Somers indicates 
that there were three negatives in the vote in Committee, the compiler alone 
identifies the three men by name (Seymour, Fanshawe and Edward Hyde, 
Viscount Cornbury) and also notes that just before the vote was taken one 
M.P., his courage failing him, slipped out (fo. 10). Somers and “A Jornall’ 
both record that many members insisted upon an immediate vote in the 
full House. Only Somers notes that the vote passed with one negative cast.2 


1 Horwitz, ‘Parliament and the Glorious Revolution’, p. 49. 

2Cast by Fanshawe: Morrice MS.Q, p. 444. Contemporaries noted that ‘many 
members’ were against the resolution, although few cast a negative vote: Folger 
Libr. MS. v.b. 150 fo. 13v; Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 40621 fo. 7. 
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ʻA Jornall' alone recounts that, with Speaker Henry Powle cautioning 
members to attend, ‘for the Lords take great notice how Votes are attended’, 
Hampden carried the resolution to the Lords the afternoon of the 28th. 
Further underscoring the sense of urgency, only ‘A Jornall’ reports that one 
M.P. urged the House to return that afternoon to a Committee of the Whole 
‘to go on with our busnesse' (fo. rov). Upon learning that the Lords ‘were 
up’, the House, however, decided to adjourn. 

The last page of ‘A Jornall’ contains fragments of remarks made either 
after adjournment or during the debate but not inserted in the account. 
One fragment, which reports that Clarges called for ‘qualifications’, 
is of interest in that it possibly reflects a tory concern, made manifest the 
next day, to restrict the powers of the king. On 29 January another tory, 
Anthony Cary, Viscount Falkland, took the initiative in calling for the 
appointment of a committee to consider limitations upon the king, the first 
step in the formulation of the Declaration of Rights.1 

The many intimate details about the debate and the scene in the house of 
commons which ‘A Jornall’ alone supplies will enable historians to re- 
create the proceedings with unusual fidelity. Moreover, in adding to the 
number of entries in the debate and of individuals participating, confirming 
the sequence of speeches, giving (in all but three instances) fuller accounts 
of the speeches, and providing much information not otherwise noted or 
reported obliquely, the manuscript clarifies the political alignments and 
manoeuvres and the relationships among individuals on the day when the 
resolution that was to serve as the cornerstone of the Revolutionary settle- 
ment was introduced. 

Lois G. ScHWOERER 


House of Lords Record Office, Hist. Coll. 155, H.C., 19732 


[fo. 1] A Jornall of the Convention at Westminster begun the 22 of January 1688 [9 
[fo. 2] 1688/9 Munday 28 Jan: 

The Speaker ? proposes the Vote 4 to be read viz: T'hat on Monday the House 
would consider the state of the Nation. 


1 Grey, ix. 29-30. 

2'The left-hand margin of the original is headed Persons that speak, and contains 
the names which are here given in italics. Other marginalia, together with correc- 
tions and insertions in the text, are given in the footnotes to this edition. Contrac- 
tions in the original have been extended where their meaning is obvious. The last 
word of each folio is repeated on the reverse, but omitted here. So also is 28 Jan: 
which appears in the top left-hand corner of each page from fo. 2v. A minimum of 
punctuation and capitalization has been added to make the sense clear. 

3Henry Powle (1630-92), M.P. for New Windsor, Berks., W. (T=Tory. W= 
Whig. Following generally-accepted practice, the identification is based upon two 
lists that are reprinted in A. Browning, Thomas Osborne, earl of Danby and duke of 
Leeds, 1632-1712 (3 vols., Glasgow, 1944—51), iii. 164-72. NL-T or NL-W indi- 
cates that the name is not in the lists (NL) and that the partisan designation is, 
therefore, provisional, although in many instances it is unquestionably accurate.) 

4Passed unanimously 22 Jan. 1689: C.F., x. 11. Debate was postponed to 28 Jan. 
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Sir H. Seymor! Leave the Chair. Leave the chair. 
No No some? cryed but carryed in the Affirmative. 
House in Generall Mr Hambden? to the Chair. 
But he did not stir therefore some cald upon Sir William Poltny4 but most 
still upon Mr Hambden who excusd himself. 
Mr Levison Gowr5 [who had cald upon Mr Hambden]§ Mr Speaker, to save 
expence of time I move that Sir W.P. may take the Chair. ’ 
Sir William Poltny If that other Gentlemans excuse may be allowd, I humbly 
move for the same favor, being I'm sure more infirm then? he. 
The Speaker leaves the Chair. Mr Hamden sits in the Clarks chair. After 
a great pause Mr Dolben® speaks to this purpose. That the Kings going away 
being voluntary amounts to a Demise, Demissio, Derelictio,? & moves that A Vote 
may be passd That the Throne is Void. The Speech was very long & very learned 
& well deliverd. 
Another long pause. 
Mr Arnold10 Mr Hambden I stand up to second that motion that is [ fo. 2v] 
made to you to put the question for a Vote. 
Sir Richard Temple! Recounts the many invasions that have been made upon 
our Religion, Libertys & Propertys. 


upon a motion by Sir Thomas Clarges, a tactical move to give the tories the advan- 
tage of discussing the matter first in the house of lords. This manoeuvre was 
thwarted in the house of lords by the Speaker George Savile, marquess of Halifax 
(1633-95) and others: Grey, ix. 5; Morrice MS. Q, p. 437; Correspondence of Henry 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon, and of his brother Laurence Hyde, earl of Rochester... 
(hereafter Clar. Corresp.), ed. S. W. Singer (2 vols., 1828), ii. 252-4. 

1 Almost certainly Sir Edward Seymour (1633—1708), M.P. for Exeter, Devon, T, 
and not his obscure younger brother, Henry (c. 1637-1728), M.P. for St. Mawes, 
Cornw., T. Grey, ix. 6—7 reports that Sir Edward supported the motion. 

2Among them were Col. John Birch and Sir John Maynard: ibid., p. 6. 

3 Richard Hampden (1631-95), M.P. for Wendover, Bucks., W. 

4Sir William Pulteney (c. 1626~1691), M.P. for Westminster, Mdx., NL-W. 
Morrice MS. Q, p. 444 explains that the motion for Pulteney reflected no disaffection 
for Hampden. 

*William Leveson Gower (c. 1640-1691), M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Staffs., NL-W. 

6 Square brackets in MS. 

7 Sic in MS. 

3 Gilbert Dolben (c. 1658-1722), M.P. for Peterborough, Northants., T. Since 
December Dolben had struggled to reconcile the removal of James II with the 
obligations imposed by the Oath of Allegiance: Morrice MS. Q, p. 370. 

9 The terms are developed in the lengthy printed accounts of the speech in Grey 
and Somers and even more fully in the manuscript draft of the speech, in Dolben's 
hand, found in Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 840 fos. 1-9. Dolben used ' demise" in its 
legal sense, meaning the abandonment of the government by the prince by death or 
overt action. The term implied the devolution of sovereignty, without an interreg- 
num, and was essential to arguments for a regency or for Princess Mary. ‘Derelic- 
tion' also means desertion of the government by the prince. Quoting Hugo Gro- 
tius's ‘admirable and perfect book’, De jure belli et pacis, Dolben argued that a 
dereliction transformed the prince into a private person: tbid. fo. 8. 

10 John Arnold (c. 1635-1703), M.P. for Monmouth, NL-W. 

11Sir Richard Temple (1634-97), M.P. for Buckingham, NL-T. Zealous for 
William. Fuller accounts of the speech are in Grey and Somers. 
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Mr John How! Urges That the Kings Tyranny had before his departure put 
an end to his Government. 

Sir Robert Howard? Mr Hamden I desire wee may not rest upon a Demise 
when wee have sufferd so much in our Religion, Libertys & Propertys, as was well 
observd to you from above (note Sir Richard T. sate on the uppermost seat). 
Wee have had Arbitrary Power exercizd upon our Souls as well as Bodys, at least 
attemted to be exercizd. Wee have had Preists in the Caball, A Jesuit in the 
Councell & whatever has been speciously pretended, still Popery at the Bottom. 
Wee have had no stop of Violence. A Massacre executed upon our Laws. Cor- 
porations subverted. Closetting Members of Parliament & Officers both Civill & 
Military, & all turnd out who would not promise to give up the only security that 
we had for our Religion. I can compare the practises of our late unhappy King 
very fitly to the Action of Richard the 2nd at Nottingham.? Wee have had put 
upon us a spirituall Court of Justice, which renderd our Religion as precarious 
as our Liberty, & both were given up to the Will of one Man. No Man could plead 
a Right to any thing that he had. And Whereas there is a Maxim in the Law that 
the King can do no Wrong, I think tis very true provided you will take it in that 
sense which many able Lawyers of old5 have done. That when a King ex mero 
motu § Dos Wrong he thereby ceases to be King. However our Court Sycophants 
have of late instilld wrong notions of things into the minds of weak Princes, it was 
the[ fo. 3] old Maxim? of our wise Legislators That God? & the Law are above the 
King. I have heard of a Jus Divinum, & that it has been applied to Monarchy, but 
I am sure wee have a Divine Right to our Lives, Estates, & Liberty. The Originall 
of Power was by Pact by Agreement from the People, & sure none ever intended 


1John Howe (1657-1722), M.P. for Cirencester, Glos., W. 

2Sir Robert Howard (1626-98), M.P. for Castle Rising, Norf., W. 

3 At Nottingham in Aug. 1387 Richard II launched a policy of revenge against his 
enemies, summoning the sheriffs of the English counties and Londoners to get a 
commitment of military and political support in part to pack parliament and putting 
questions to judges to show that the king was above the law. A recent study is A. 
Tuck, Richard II and the English Nobility (1973). Richard II was mentioned 4 other 
times on 28 Jan.: Grey, ix. 8, 23; ‘A Jornall’ fos. 6, 9. The reference would have 
been readily understood. William Shakespeare's Richard IT appeared 10 times before 
1689, once in 1681 under the title The Sicilian Usurper. Tracts concerning Richard’s 
deposition appeared in 1641, 1642 and 1689. Howard himself wrote The Life and 
Reign of King Richard the Second (1681); see H. J. Oliver, Sir Robert Howard (1626— 
98): a Critical Biography (Durham, N.C., 1963), pp. 242-6 for dating and author- 
ship. An expanded version entitled Historical Observations upon the reigns of Edward 
I, II, II and Richard II was licensed without his knowledge, Howard claimed, on 
17 Jan. 1689. His History of the Reigns of Edward and Richard II appeared in 1690. 

4The maxim appeared in 15th-century common law and was exploited by 17th- 
century parliamentarians in their attempts to limit the king by holding his ministers 
to account. In 1689, as in the earlier Civil War, the maxim was abandoned by critics 
of the king and embraced by his friends. The concept was referred to 4 times in the 
28 Jan. debate (fos. 2v, 6, 8; Hardwicke Papers, ii. 411), thereby testifying to its 
strength. For a discussion of the evolution and political uses of the idea, see C. 
Lu The Growth of Responsible Government in Stuart England (Cambridge, 
1966). 
ep the ‘lawyers of old’ Howard had in mind was surely Henry de Bracton 

d. 1268). 
Sex mero motu: of his own volition. 
7 Maxim erased, Maxim interlined more clearly. 8 When ever a King erased. 
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perfectly to enslave themselves & their Posterity: but wee have seen Violences 
offerd to our very Constitution. Ilook upon it therefore to be above a Demise, A 
very Abdication of the King; who before he went Hee lopt both Church & State. 
By liberty of Conscience he let in the Romish Religion. He left nothing un- 
attemted that might entirely ruin us. In my Opinion the Right is therefore wholly 1 
in the people, who are Now to new form themselves again, under a Governor Yet 
to be Chosen. What should we Do when a King so much Detests his People as 
to carry away as much as in him lyes2all Justice from us by withdrawing the Seals 
& making no Provision for the Government in his Absence? Is not this an 
Abdication of it? I do therefore humbly make this Motion: That we passe a 
Vote That King James? the 2nd by Advice of Jesuits or [how you please]4 some 
ill Advisers has violated all Laws in Church & State, has subverted & thereby & 
by withdrawing himself has Abdicated the Government & is no longer our King. 

Sir John Morton5 Mr Chairman $ T second that Honourable person that spoke 
last & stand up to move for the Question. [angrily]? Pray put the Question Mr 
Hamden. f 

Mr Polixfen® Professes he could not hear very well & desires to be informd 
what has been offerd. 

Accordingly The Chairman informs him. 

Mr Polixfen stood up again but was interrupted by Mr How who saith, That 
the King in his Opinion forfeited his Right to the Crown of England before he 
went away. 

Mr Polexfen I am of Opinion that if the King went away voluntarily there is 
[fo. 3v] a Descent & then wee have nothing to Do Here. But this was no Voluntary 
Departure which was occasiond by his Fear. If 2 or 3 men that are too strong for 
me meet me upon the Highway & I give them my mony, Do I voluntarily give it? 
Can You call the Kings Flight from Salisbury a Voluntary Departure? Hee went 
away because the Terror of his own Conscience frighted him & he durst stay no 
longer & then I hope he did not go voluntarily. Mr Hambden I conceive the 
Crown is Vacant & that wee need not trouble our Heades about a Demise or 
differ about Words, but wee must all agree in this, That to avoid Confusion to 
make? a Settlement is absolutely necessary. 

Mr Dolben Mr Chairman, Altho I have all imaginable Respect & Honor for the 
Worthy & Learned Gentleman that spoke last, yet I beg pardon if I herein Differ 
in Opinion from him for I conceive the Kings Departure was Voluntary, for no one 
can Deny That Hee might have staid if he would, for Terms were Offerd him & 
if he would but have made good to us what Hee himself Promisd, Hee might have 
staid if he had pleasd. And I hope I may ask the Question Whether wee may not 
say the Throne is now Emty ? 

Sir Tames Oxenden1? The King went away to raise France against us, & to 
raise!! Ireland against us, & indeed all Europe against us. 


lentirely erased, wholly interlined. 2'The last 6 words interlined. 

3James interlined. 4Square brackets in MS. 

5Sir. John Morton (c. 1628-1699), M.P. for Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, 
Dors., W. 

6 Mr Chairman interlined. 7Square brackets in MS. 
- 8Henry Pollexfen (c. 1632-1691), M.P. for Exeter, Devon, NL-W. 

9 mabe erased, make interlined. 

10 Sir James Oxenden (c. 1643-1708), M.P. for Sandwich, Cinque Ports, W. 

liraise interlined. 
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Sir H. Capell! Although I do beleeve That the King might without molestation 
have staid if he had pleasd, & in that respect his Departure was voluntary for? so 
long as he had sufferd us to enjoy our civill right without Violation & causd 
Justice to be duly administred, nobody would have molested him,? yet I do con- 
ceive that a Popish Head is utterly inconsistent with a Protestant Body. A Popish 
Ruler cannot manage a Protestant Government. If wee reveiw‘ & seriously 
consider all our Laws since the Reformation, wee shall find cause to beleeve That 
no Relapse into Popery, No Popish King was ever expected by our Legislators. 
Wee may say that Queen Elizabeth laid the foundation of our protestant Govern- 
ment, for of the short reign of Edward the 3rd (the 6 I mean) I do not make much 
account because England fell back into Popery in the day of Queen Mary. The 
Oath of Allegiance was revivd by Queen Elizabeth [fo. 4] and never intended to 
have the Edge of it turned against Protestants. Wee may safely say That Arbitrary 
Power was never5 designd to be brought in by her. Government is a mutuall 
Contract between the intended ® Governor & those that are to be Governed, but 
the 2 Doctrines of the Church of Rome? are absolutely destructive to that Con- 
tract: for one of them is That no Faith needs to be kept with Hereticks, & the 
Other That every (Catholick as they call themselves) Popish Prince shall to the 
utmost of his Power extirpate Heresy by endeavouring to destroy Hereticks. 
Mr. H. I may say that Clay & Brasse are as consistent together as a Protestant 
Body with a Popish Head. I know that Papists in communication one with another 
or even with Protestants are good Neighbors enough, but they become inveterate 
& intollerable where their Church is concernd: Upon the Whole I must conclude 
that the Crown is become Vacant. 

Sir Robert Sawyer? Y think the Question is well put, and whether wee call it 
Demise or Dereliction or Abdication, I think tis all one, Wee mean one & the 
same thing: but whether tis an Abdication or Dissolution of the Government That 
I think may be a Question. Here this day wee have confounded them but I 
beleeve they are not confounded by our Law, or by any Law that I ere yet heard 
of: & therefore I think the Disposall of the Crown is not in the people, for if it be, 
What do the 2 Estates do in the other House? Or what Do wee Do here? Wee are 
not the People collectively or representatively. The Government of England has 
always been by 3 Estates, Lords Spirituall, Lords Temporall & Commons, & a 
King, & our Monarchy [ fo. 4v] is Hereditary, how then shall wee alter it? Or 
how can wee take upon us to dispose of the Crown? When wee Represent not 
the 4th part of the People, yet wee shall take upon us absolutely to dispose of the 
Government & to bestow the Crown where we think fit.19 I desire it may be con- 
siderd how the Government should be made. Isay again that wee do not represent 


1Sir Henry Capel (1638-96), M.P. for Cockermouth, Cumb., W. 

2for interlined. 

350 long . . . molested him, written in the margin, with x marking the place in the 
text where it should be inserted. 

4 Sic in MS. 5A second never erased. 

Stntended interlined. Tof the Church of Rome interlined. 

8 Neither a proverb current in England at the time nor a passage in the Bible, 
Milton or Shakespeare refers to the incompatibility of clay and brass. For proverbs 
see M. P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1950). 

9Sir Robert Sawyer (1633-92), M.P. for Cambridge University, T. 

10 Mr erased. 
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so many as the 4th part of the Nation, for there are freeholders under 40 shillings 
a year & all Copyholders, & Women & Children & Servants. All these have no 
votes in chusing Knights oth Shire or Citisens or Burgesses unlesse they are 
freemen, & I suppose nobody can deny that they are 3 times as many as those 
that do chuse us. Therefore they must be consulted before wee can take upon us 
to dispose of the Crown, if the Right of Disposing it be in the People. But if you 
will restore the Rights of the People & the Liberty & Property of the Subject, Go 
to the Prince of Orange's declaration which I desire may be read.! There you will 
find that the Prince of Orange directs wee should maintain the Rights & Priviledges 
of? every body. Pray Mr Seymor? consider of it. Will you conclude the Lords? 
Will you Tye them up & the rest of the Nation to what you do here? This strikes 
at the root, at the very fundamentall part of our* Government. Wee have no 
such instructions from those that sent us hither, I’m sure I have not for my part. 
If the People have the Power of disposing of the Crown, which I beleeve they 
have not, but suppose they had, Wee are not the People. Indeed a 3rd part or 
lesse of this House did once take upon them to dispose'of the Crown. A 3rd part 
of this House which are not a 4th part of the People, they did alter the Government 
by strong hand, but you saw what it came to. Twas of no long continuance. Wee 
oughtto consider the Relation which wee have to Scotland & to Ireland, & to all the 
Protestants abroad, & wee ought to have a Care of wrong Steps. Let us not build 
upon a Sandy Foundation: for at this rate instead of uniting us wee shall leave our 
selves in a more miserable condition than wee were in before. Mr Seymor 5 I con- 
fesse there seemes to be a Necessity of our being here: wee come here in order 
to the obtaining a free Parliament, for there was no other way to come at a free 
Parliament. And tho[fo. 5] we are no Parliament our selves yet we are the same 
Commons as 5 were Parliament Commons. If the Crown be faln, tis just as if 7 the 
King were dead and then the Crown descends. The next Heir is to be pro- 
claimd,? in order to which the privy Councell meet & sit. The Lord Mayor 


1Prince William's Declaration of Reasons, widely circulated in England and on 
the Continent in-the autumn of 1688, to which Clarges also appealed (fo. 6v), was ' 
read according to Grey, ix. 15. ' 

2of repeated. . 
-~ 3 Marginal note: at his calling upon Mr Seymor (who seemed to be very uneasy while 
Mr D., Sir R. H. and Sir H. C. spoke, & with whom twas thought he had agreed to 
throwin a bone) the House laughd. Yt is almost certain that Sir Edward Seymour and 
not Henry, in whose views the House could have had little interest, is intended here 
and on fo. 4v, below. The absence of a title is puzzling; perhaps a deliberate slur or 
provocation, or a slip of the compiler's pen. Sawyer was out of order to call a fellow 
member by name. See G: Petyt, Lex Parliamentaria: or A Treatise of the Law and 
Custom of the Parliaments of England (licensed 6 Dec. 1689), p. 169, and H. Scobell, 
Rules and Customs, Which by long and constant practice have obtained the Name of 
Orders of the House (Dublin, 1692), p. 18. To ‘throw in a bone’ means to create 
discord. An allusion to the difficulty which a bone causes when it is placed between 
dogs. In use since 1562. O.E.D. : 
: the erased, our interlined. 5Marginal note: laughd at again. 

Sare erased, as interlined. Tif interlined. 

` 8 With the exception, of course, of Charles II, these were the steps followed in the 

17th century in proclaiming a king. In previous centuries no such exact formula 
existed. See E. R. Turner, The Privy Council of England in the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies, 1603-1784 (Baltimore, 1927-8), ii. 86, 441, and W. Stubbs, Constitutional 
History of England in its Origin and Development (3 vols., Oxford, 1874—8), passim. 
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comes to them, what to Do? Not to elect a Successor, but to see if the Councell 
will name the Right Person, which if they know to be right then the City joines 
with them in it. The People cannot decide, they may indeed Declare who is King. 
This Act of the Kings I confesse makes the case very Doubtfull. Tis Hazardous 
for us to make a Successor till the People have declard. There may arise a Dispute 
who is the next Heir. Wee have indeed a kind of Interregnum at the present. 
Tis with us just as itis upon the Decease of a Lord ofa Mannor, the Tenants cannot 
chuse whom they will to be Lord over them, but if there are severall Competitors 
they may chuse to whom to Attorn.! I confesse I have had great Doubts within 
myself concerning the reason of our meeting at first, till I considerd it seriously 
that the Kings going away is an Abdication & dos amount to a Determination of 
his Title. Therefore to speak my Conscience, my Opinion is That the Kings 
Departure is an Abdication. Those things which were precedent to his going 
away Do shew [quo animo]? Hee did it. His acting so directly contrary to the 
Interest of England (which is the true Protestant Interest) & his refusing? to 
govern according to Law, I look upon to be a totall refusing? to Govern: & so was 
his withdrawing himself from us, for Hee that withdraws himself from the 
Government Dos abdicate the Government. Wee have had very violent In- 
vasions made upon our Rights, No History can parallell so short a Reign so 
Violent. How has the Prerogative been stretchd & straind to do the People mis- 
cheif, whereas the Prerogative was originally for the sake of the People. The King 
told us his mind in his Declaration,‘ where in he wisht that all were Catholicks, & 
we know that a King acts usually according to his Wishes: therefore by his good 
will [fo. 5v] 5if his wishes might have prevaild, wee should all have been Catholicks. 
[The House cald out Papists.]$ Our Church & State has been turnd Topsy Turvy. 
Hee would have subornd a Parliament which was? & is? the only Remedy for all 
our Greivances. Therefore I Conclude that his first going away was voluntary, & 
in effect a Declaration that he would not Govern according to Law & consequently 
an Abdication: and That all our Obligations to him are Void if it be an Abdication, 

Mr Boscowen? Mr H. I do not understand the Distinction that the Gentleman 
made who spoke last, for I desireto know howthe People can bebetter represented. 
I think wee represent the people fully, who indeed did originally represent 


For the form used in proclaiming Charles II, see G. Davies, The Restoration of 
Charles II, 1658-60 (San Marino, Calif., 1955), pp. 345-6. 

1An act whereby a tenant acknowledged the transference of an estate to a new 
landlord and agreed to become the tenant of the new lord. The analogy does not 
appear again in the written record and it may be presumed that it was considered 
inappropriate. According to Sir Matthew Hale, writing in 1668, the law of attorn- 
ment was ‘much out of use’: H. Rolle, Un Abridgment des plusieurs cases et resolutions 
del common ley (1668), preface. For centuries attornment could, in certain circum- 
stances, be compelled. The law was clarified by the statute of 4 & 5 Anne, c. 3, para.: 
9: Statutes of the Realm, viii. 459. See also W. Holdsworth and others, History of 
English Law (18 vols., 1922—72), iii. 82, 97, 100, 234; vi. 624-5. 

2 Square brackets in MS. 3-all of refusall erased, -ing interlined. 

4The Declaration of Indulgence issued by James II in Apr. 1687 and reissued in 
Apr. 1688 with order that the Anglican clergy read it from their pulpits. 

5A right-hand margin is left on this folio, in which is written, this margin is left 
for no other reason but tnadvertency. 

6Square brackets in MS. 

7A second was erased. 8 & is interlined. 

9 Hugh Boscawen (1625-1701), M.P. for Cornwall, W. 
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themselves & made Laws as now they chuse Knights oth Shire by the Majority of 
Voices, but that cannot be now they are grown so numerous & therefore they chuse 
Representatives for them, who represent them all: I do not speak of copyholders 
whose Lord represents them, nor of the meanest freeholders, much lesse of 
servants or women or children, but I speak of all that have a share in the Govern- 
ment or are fit to have a share in it, as to the Legislative part by chusing Repre- 
sentatives. [Then he hinted at the bill of Exclusion]! to this purpose: Now I hope 
that those that were for that will be thought to have had some reason on their side. 
Wee were told that there was no possibility of bringing in Popery because the next 
heires were Protestants, but now wee have got a little One. I think wee have a 
great deal of reason to declare the Throne is void. I'm sure France has long en- 
tangled us, & is now like to make open war against us, & wee have reason to make 
use of our best weapon, to chuse a King to go before us & to fight our battells, 
(which was the first occasion of Kingly Government) & that a Woman cannot so 
well do. But I wish that wee may be unanimous in declaring that the Throne is 
now Void. 

Sir William Poltny [Began to speak & was not heard, upon which the House 
cryed Speak out.]? It is a time indeed to speak out & I shall speak my Opinion, 
which [ fo. 6] is That there is an Abdication & that the Crown is void. For I doe 
take it That the Office of a King is an Office originally from the People & not from 
Heaven, an Office which was intended for their preservation not their Destruction: 
therefore an endeavour of a King to destroy those People whom hee was entrusted 
with to preserve them, makes a Cessure of the Trust. It is just as if a Governor 
of a Citty or Fort should turn the Cannon against the Garrison, in that Case they 
may lay him aside. I was for the Bill of Exclusion & I thought it an Error to 
bring him in, Let us not Double our Error by bringing him in a 2nd time. If wee 
Do wee must een all go to him with Halters about our necks. I conceive there are 
many Presidents to shew that the Crown has been disposd of by a Parliament. 
Particularly x Henry 4 when an other unfortunate King not fit to govern, I mean 
Richard the 2nd, had appeald to a forreign Jurisdiction, which in that Parliament 
was an Article against him & he was deposd. Here wee have had an appeal to 
forreign Jurisdiction with a witnesse. Wee have sent, I mean the K. did, an Em- 
bassador of obedience to the Pope.* Wee have had the Popes Nuntio sent to us, 
Our Government has been under Father Peters.6 I know there is a Maxim That 
the King can do no Wrong but I would fain know Whom to blame else for all the 
Wrong that has been Done us: it has been originally & primarily by no other but 
the King. By whom else have our Judges been turnd out because they would not 
serve the Turn till such were found as would? If a King commits Murder with 
his own hand, who then Dos the Wrong? Tis not indeed a Kingly Act. Tis not 
a Trayterous Distinction, whatever it has been thought, to Distinguish between a 
Kings Power & his Person. Tis almost the same thing as in a Constable, if he 
gets Drunk & abuses or goes about to beat or wound me, I may defend myself: 
but if he comes in the Kings name armd with the Kings authority I am bound to 
obey him. The King has evident- [fo. 6v]ly abusd his Politicall Capacity, by 


1Square brackets in MS. 2Square brackets in MS. 

3An analogy repeatedly used in tracts connected with the Militia Bill/Ordinance 
controversy of 1641-2. For one example, H. Parker, Observations upon some of his 
Majesties late Answers and Expresses (2 July 1642), p. 3. 

‘Roger Palmer, earl of Castlemaine (1634-1705). 

5Ferdinand d'Adda (1649-1719). 6Father Edward Petre (1631-99). 
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invading our Rights, & therefore wee havereason to provide for our own Security: 
and in doing so wee ought to consider who has been under God our Deliverer, & 
how great a Deliverance has been wrought for us, & Do that which may be most 
effectually conducive to our Preservation. If wee be lost now, the Game is in our 
own hands. When can wee expect to have such a Deliverance again ? 

Sir Thomas Clargis! If by the Crown being void is meant that the Regall Au- 
thority is at an end, for my part Mr H Ithink the Crown is not void. For wee have 
been left as I may say in the condition of an Elective Commonwealth: & I pray 
consider what we did upon the 22 of Dec:? last, I think twas about that time if I 
mistake not. Consider into whose hands you did then put the Powr & upon that 
foot, upon that ground wee are met here now, that is upon the Prince of Orange 
his letter: And if wee are not a Parliament as some say wee are not, wee are tanta- 
mount to a Parliament. I think wee sit here to pursue the ends of the Prince of 
Orange's Declaration, & therefore I move that the Declaration may be read. 

Sir William Williams? Wee have appointed this day tis true to consider the 
state of the Nation, but to consider all parts of the State of the Nation will hold us 
7 year, instead of that I conceive the Finall End of our meeting here is to consider 
which is the best way to secure the peace of the Nation, & in order thereunto wee 
are to declare That it is a plain Fact That King James 2 is out of England & is in 
France. How he left this Kingdom, whether voluntarily or urgd by his own 
feares I do not meddle, but tis a plain Fact that he is gone: & it is another plain 
Fact That no care was taken by the Prince [House crys out King you mean] 4 Ay 
I mean King James the 2nd to secure the peace of the Nation by maintaining the 
Judicature of it or otherwise 5 before he went. And if that be True that he is Gone 
& That he hath deprivd us as far as in him lyes of the Protection & Benefit of the 
Law, That wee are defective through his Fault in our Judicature, and have no 
other Remedy, & that he is gone to the French, a nation that has ever been averse 
to England & wee to them (for we never liked any thing of France but their Wine 
that indeed wee like very well), What is fit to be Done in this Case ? To attain to 
the [fo. 7] knowledge of which the rst Step will be to remember That he had 
deprivd this Nation of the exercise of$ Kingly Government. 

Chairman reades the Vote. 

Mr Summers? There is a Case which I think is in all respects parallell to this, & 
that is the History of Sigismond King of Sweden,’ quod vide.? [fo. 70] The 


1Sir Thomas Clarges (c. 1618-1695), M.P. for Oxford University, T. 

2Clarges surely meant 26 Dec. 1688 when members of Charles II's parliaments 
met with representatives of the city of London and, as the house of lords had done 
on 24 Dec., asked Prince William to take on the administration of the government 
and call a Convention (C. J., x. 6). The house of lords met on 22 Dec., but reached no 
conclusions (Clar. Corresp., ii. 233, 235, 236; Morrice MS. Q, p. 385). 

3Sir William Williams (1634-1700), M.P. for Beaumaris, Anglesey, Wales, W. 

4Square brackets in MS. Sor otherwise interlined. 

6 the exercise of interlined. 7John Somers (165 1—1716), M.P. for Worcester, W. 

8 Sigismond (1566-1632) was king of Poland from 1587 to 1632 and of Sweden 
from 1592 to 1599. Aiming, it was believed, to strengthen the monarchy and re- 
instate Catholicism in Sweden, Sigismond clashed with his uncle Charles. Defeated 
in battle, Sigismond fled and was deposed by the Swedish parliament which, in 
1604, proclaimed Charles king of Sweden. These events were recounted by A. 
Nixon, The Warres of Swethland. With the Ground and Originall of the said Warres ... 
betwixt Sigismund, King of Poland, and Duke Charles his Unkle, lately Crowned King 
of Swethland (1609), and J. Fowler, History of the troubles of Suethland and Poland, 
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imprecation! of King James, the Granfather to our late unhappy King, comes 
into my mind,? and King John the Father of the before mentiond Sigismond 
made such a Kind of Imprecation. The People of Sweden did as I said at first 
admit him, but after he had violated the solemn promises which he made to them, 
that violation was followd by a war under the conduct of Charles, the Uncle of 
King Sigismond. But I must crave leave to observe to you That this Desertion of 
Sigismonds was much lesse then that of our late King, For he went but into 
another his Kingdoms, that of Poland, whereas King James is not gone into 
Scotland nor into Ireland, but when he was at his liberty to go whether he pleasd, 
Hee chose to go to that place (which of any in the World is most averse to the 
interest of England) into France, which makes good the suspition of the secret 
Leagues that were between the 2 Kings. But before he went away, Hee did 
utterly incapacitate himself to be our King, for how could he be supream Head of 
our Church who submitting himself & us to another, a forreign, Head, by sending 
an Embassador of Obedience to Rome & by receiving the Popes Nuntio here, 
Both which acts are directly against our Laws? Besides which he sent out Popish 
Bishop to visit all the Kingdom, & has deliverd Ireland again into the hands of the 
Irish hands: and has indeed usd all imaginable meanes to bring us into Popery & 
Slavery. I do therefore humbly motion That a Committee be appointed of some 
Members to collect the Sence of the House and... 
` [House call out]3 No, No, To the orders of the House.4 

Str John Mainard5 Mr Hambden I am against wording the Vote That King 
James 2nd being a Papist is inconsistent &c. I desire That word Papist may be 
left out in our Vote. f 

Mr Finch$ Makes a Question Where the Opinions of the worthy Members that 


which occasioned the Expulsion of Sigismundus the Third, King of those Kingdomes, 
with his Heires forever from the Suethish Crown (2 edns., 1656), as well as by S. von 
Pufendorf, whose history of Sweden was printed in Stockholm in 1688 (translated 
into English in 1702), and in The Causes and Manner of Deposing a Popish King in 
Swedeland, Truely Described (1688). A modern account is C. Hallendorff and À. 
Schück, History of Sweden (New York, 1970), pp. 188-208. 

9'The journal breaks off and is resumed on the next page. 


1James I'a ‘imprecation’ or curse is explained by Grey, ix. 16: ‘King James I 
(upon an occasion most have heard of) protested “That if his Posterity were not 
Protestants, he prayed God to take them from the 'T'hrone."' The occasion was 
almost certainly a meeting of the Council in February 1605 when James, referring 
to the Catholics, was reported to have said that ‘if he thought his sone and heire 
after him would give any toleration thereunto, he would wish him fairly buried 
before his eyes’. Original Letters, Illustrative of English History, ed. H. Ellis (11 
vols., 1824-46), 2nd ser., iii. 216, and D. H. Willson, King fames VI and I (1956), 
p. 223. 

2 After mind a space of 2 lines is left. | 3Square brackets in text. 

4Somers was out of order to move the appointment of a committee to collect the 
sense of members while the House was in Grand Committee, the essential purpose 
of which was to explore the wishes of members and whose rules required that before 
dissolving a vote be taken on the report to the full House. See Petyt, Lex Parlia- 
mentaria, p. 218, and Scobell, Rules and Customs, p. 23. 

5Sir John Maynard (1602-90), M.P. for Plymouth, Devon, NL-W. He was ap- 
pointed serjeant-at-law in Nov. 1660 (cf. compiler's note about the ‘Sergeant’s 
voice’, fo. 8v). 


S'I'he Hon. Heneage Finch (c. 1649-1719), M.P. for Oxford University, NL-T. 
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have spoke to this Debate Differ? Gives his Judgmt. Recounts what has been 
movd [fo. 8] and shews what Difference there is between the Throne being 
demisd &c and that it tends to a Dissolution of the Government. For if you take 
it as a Dissolution, then wee that sit here Have no right to our Estates, there is a 
Dissolution of that Right too. But can wee say That King Tames by this Act of 
his Departure has lost to himself & his Posterity the absolute inheritance of the 
Crown? Will any one go about to maintain That Opinion? Wee have ever heard 
& read That the Monarchy of England was Hereditary, which no act of Violence 
how great soever committed by the King can forfeit. It must Descend unlesse 
wee, while wee complain of the Kings violation of our Rights, will our selves 
violate our very Constitution. It ought to be considerd That This Debate is of 
the highest consequence. I would not be mistaken, I am far from going about to 
excuse the King. I own that the violations were very great and that the taking up 
arms was necessary : but I desire it may be examind whether his going away be an 
Abdication. Urges the Difficulty.! Is not of Opinion to send proposalls. I think 
tis the same Case as if the King were a Minor or in a Phrensy & thereby altogether 
unfit to govern. The King was certainly misinformed & abusd by those whom he 
intrusted under him & by those that were about him, but will that make an absolute 
forfeiture of his Right? Hee Repeats & explains the Maxim That the King can 
do no Wrong but saith Hee urges it not. 'l'he Kings zeal to Popery makes him 
indeed unsafe to be trusted, but desires it may be very well considerd what is fit 
to be done. Concludes it fit the Supream Power should be deposited? somewhere, 
but for his own part dares not undertake to determine? this great point. 

Sir Thomas Lee* Mr H, 'The Gentleman that spoke last brings you to a 2nd 
question before you have determind or gone thorow with the rst. 

Mr Finch again Defends his Motion & saith 'The Question would come too 
late when the Vote is passd. 

Chairman reminds the House what has been said & reads the Question. 

Sir Christopher Musgrave5 Denies the King’s subverting the Government, 
Doubts our Power of depo- [ fo. 8v] sing the King. Thinks it not for the Honor of 
this House to attemt what they cannot perform. Would have the Nation near 
him—Scotland satisfied. 

Mr Wharton’ Denies him to be King. Saith it may be for the safety of some 
but of few to call him back. 

Str Christopher Musgrave Defends himself. Saith he would only have the 
House proceed upon good grounds. Desires to know of the Lawyers Whether wee 
can depose the King. Would have nothing done but what may be safe. 

Sir Y. Mainard I am of Opinion That the King has deposd himself. And for the 
Gentleman that spoke last, his Motion That wee should do nothing but what is 
Safe, I think if the King should come back every one that sits here now would be 
equally Criminall with any one that should attemt the King’s life with a Dagger. 
All Government had at first its Foundation from a Pact with the People: & here 
No one can say but That Pact has apparently been broken by the Kings invading 
& violating Our Laws, Property, Liberty, & Religion, by his putting Papists into 
all places of trust in the Government as fast as hee could find Papists for them. 


1 Margin: here I was hindred by a members going by. 

2dep erased before this word. 3r interlined. 

4Sir Thomas Lee (1635-91), M.P. for Buckinghamshire, W. 

5Sir Christopher Musgrave (c. 1631-1704), M.P. for Carlisle, Cumb., T. 
$'The Hon. Thomas Wharton (1648-1715), M.P. for Buckinghamshire, W: 
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I remember very well the occation of dissolving the last Parliament. Wee desird 
only that some Popish Officers might be removd & wee were removd our selves.! 
It is 5oo year now or thereabouts since Ireland was conquerd, or rather not 
conquerd but yeelded: and it has been now soo year in english hands: indeed 
there was a bloudy Massacre in the year 1641 or thereabout, but after a war it was 
entirely recoverd again: but now this King has given it away to the Irish papists, 
& has put the lives of 500000 protestants into their hands. Urges the endeavors 
usd to new mould all corporations, mentions the Quo Warranto's. Rehearses the 
Male administration of the Government. The illegall violence usd at Maudlin 
Colledge. 

[Here the Sergeant's voice faild him so as the House called upon him to speak 
out, but he said Hee could speak no louder & I could hear no more.]? 

Sir H. Capell Mr H. I confesse I am surprizd to heare some Gentlemen who 
yeeld that wee have been in a miserable Condition, make a Doubt whether our 
Case admits of any Remedy. It is a great Misery indeed if we can be no way 
releivd. Im sure it was the Sence of 2 Parliaments before the Crown fell to this 
unhappy King that it was fit to exclude[ fo. 9] him: but then wee were amusd with 
specious pretences of limitations. How will you limit him now? He reflects on 
him that said the King was ill advisd. Movd for the Question. 

Mr How Reflects very much. 

Chairman takes him down. 

Mr Harbord? angrily Mr Chairman, By your favor you ought not to take down 
any gentleman that is speaking before you hear what he has to say. If he saith 
any thing amisse, he is liable to the censure of the House for it, but ought not to 
be taken down.4 

Mr Hamden the Chairman excuses himself. Saith our Debates ought to be 
managd with Moderation not with Heat & Reflections. 

Sir G. Treby5 Sorry for Heates. States the Question modestly. Reflects (tho 
not by name) upon what was said by Mr Finch & Sir Christopher Musgrave, 
going out of his Wits not out of$the Government. All protestants at this rate may 
be destroyd without a Remedy. Excuses our Authority. Reflects on Sir Robert 
Sawyer.? Saith The King has renouncd us. Recites the 2 parts in Government, 
Commanding & Obeying. The Legislative & Executive power both violated. Is 
of Opinion that the King cannot be treated with. Recites how The King by the 
High Commission intended to have deprived all the Protestant Clergy & by 
assuming a Power to Dispence intended to filled 8 the Church with Popish Preists. 


1The reference is to the prorogation of James II's only parliament on 20 Nov. 
1685. 

2 Square brackets at the left-hand end of 2 lines in the MS. 

3 William Harbord (1635—92), M.P. for Launceston, Cornw., W. 

‘According to contemporary parliamentary procedure, remarks made in debate 
were subject to the censure of the House, but the Speaker (the chairman of a Grand 
Committee is not specifically mentioned) did have the authority to rebuke an M.P. 
for impertinence or ‘nipping’. See W. Hakewell, Orders, Proceedings, Punishments, 
and Priviledges of the Commons House of Parliament in England (1641), p. 7; Petyt, 
Lex Parliamentaria, pp. 153, 156, 157, 170; Scobell, Rules and Customs, Pp. 19, 24— 
30. 
5Sir George Treby (1643-1700), M.P. for Plympton Erle, Devon, W. 
6 out of interlined. 

TChr. Musgrave erased. 8 Sic in MS. 
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Touches the regulation of Corporations & quartering Dragoones upon such as 
were most tenacious of their liberty. That in a little while had those practises 
gone on the House of Commons would have represented the King only. The 
greatest malefactors as it was orderd would have been the only Representatives. 
A Private person may be remedied, but these nationall greivances could not any 
otherwise then by the Prince of Orange who under God is our only remedy. 
Recites Richard 2nd only fault, King James 1st Judgement That when a King 
governs contrary to Law he ceases to be a King.! Hints at the Bill of Exclusion. 
Mentions the pretences of the Duke of York's freinds at the Oxford Parliament 
that the Test securd our Religion. Makes a Prosopopeia? in the name of King 
James 2nd. [fo. gv] Saith That the last Act the King did with the Seales was to 
pardon notorious malefactors. 

Lord Wiltshire? Moves for the Question. 

Sir Robert Sawyer Saith some Gentlemen did mistake him, he only desird the 
Question might not be ambiguous. Thinks the King cannot surrender. Saith the 
Crown cannot be Void but the Throne may. 

Mr Finch Desires to explain himself. Makes a Question Whether tis the 
maleadministration or the going away of the King that is thought to amount to an 
Abdication ? [Many of the House “ Both ”.]4 Saith Hee is not for the Kings return 
but desires Unanimity. Makes a question whether we are ripe for declaring That 
the King’s title to the Crown is voided? Urges the Oath of Allegiance that the 
King is acknowledgd rightfull King & many other Difficultys. Saith tho all desire 
to be secure yet they differ in Opinion as to the way. Reflects on Sir G. Treby & 
declares he means a Regency & that way will be most safe wherein all shall agree. 

Sir Robert Howard Saith tis a fault to speak twice 5 but cannot forbear declaring 
his Opinion That a Regency is as bad as calling the King back. Reflects on the 
Gentleman [Sir Robert Sawyer that sat by him] 6 that said Wee are not the People. 
Desires to know Who are then the People? Saith Wee are afraid of our selves & 
while wee are thus carefull of preserving the Succession weeshall thro it upon the 
young Gentleman that is gone over with his Nurse, or wee shall leave it in the 
power & at the choice? of the French King to give us one. 

Chairman reads the 1st question, recites the exceptions [have not subverted] 8 
reads another question leaving out [Papist].9 

Another speak. 

Chair again The 2nd Question. 


1Both Grey (ix. 14) and Somers (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 409) note that Treby said 
that James expressed this point to the parliament of 1607. Surely Treby was re- 
ferring to James I’s speech delivered to parliament, 31 March 1609: Political Works 
of James I, ed. C. H. MclIlwain (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), p. 309. H. M. Chew, 
‘King James I’, in Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the 16th and 
r7th Centuries, ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw (New York, 1949), p. 120 believes the com- 
ment was made to placate parliamentary opinion. : 

2Prosopopeia—‘a rhetorical figure by which an...absent person is represented 
as speaking or acting’: O.E.D. 

3 Charles Powlett (1661-1722), styled ‘Lord Wiltshire’ in 1689, succeeded as 2nd 
duke of Bolton, 1699, M.P. for Hampshire, NL-W. 

4Square brackets in MS. 

5It was no fault when the House was in Grand Committee, as Howard surely 
knew. 

6 Square brackets in MS. 7 & at the choice interlined. 

8 Square brackets in MS. 9 Square brackets in MS. 
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Lord Fanshaw! Saith never in the House before. Thinks the King went by 
compulsion, was afraid of his own subjects. King declard so the night before he 
went. Pleads very much for him. Knows no reason for hast. 

Lord Cornbury? Pray let the Question be explaind. 

Mr Roberts? J desire to know which way the Question is put. 

Mr Chairman reads The Question: [fo. zo] That King James the 2nd by 
endeavouring to subvert the constitution of the Kingdom by breaking the Origin- 
all compact between King & people, and by the Advice of Jesuits & other wicked 
persons having violated the fundamentall Laws both of Church & State & by 
withdrawing himself,* has thereby abdicated the Government & left the Throne 
Vacant. 

Mr Cook5 I humbly conceive It is 2 Questions. 

House No No. 

Chairman Shall I put the Question to this Committee? 

House Ay Ay. 

Chairman As many as are of Opinion that King James [repeats the Question] 6 
say Ay. 

Most of the House very loudly Ay Ay. One went out just? before.8 

Chairman As many as are of another opinion say No. 

Lord Cornbury, Lord Fanshaw, Sir Edward Seymor, No. 

Chairman The Ay's have it. 

Str R. Temple Mr Hamden I desire you would report it to the House. 

Chairman Shall wee adjorn? 

Lord Colchester? Pray let us proceed immediately. 

Sir William Williams I think wee have done enough for this day. 

Str Richard Temple Pray leave the Chair. 

Chairman Shall I make a Report to the House? House Ay Ay. 

es "pd ae Immediately. 

Mr Wogan} Pray let us adjorn till to morrow. 

Sir Rowland Gwyn'2 I think we had need lose no time. 

Str Robert Sawyer I think wee had better adjorn till to morrow. 


. 1 Charles Fanshawe, 4th Viscount Fanshawe (1643~1701), M.P. for Mitchell, 
Cornw., NL-T. 

? Edward Hyde, Viscount Cornbury (1661—1723), son of the 2nd earl of Clarendon, 
M.P. for Wiltshire, T. 

5'The Hon. Francis Robartes (1650—1718), son of the 1st earl of Radnor, M.P. for 
Lostwithiel, Cornw., T. 

4& by withdrawing himself interlined. 

5Either John Coke (c. 1653-1692), M.P. for Derby, T., or William Cooke (c. 
1621—1703), M.P. for Gloucester, T.. 

6Square brackets in MS. 7just interlined. 

8It was against the rules of the House for a member to slip out. See Petyt, Lex 
Parliamentaria, p. 152, and Scobell, Rules and Customs, p. 6. On 28 Jan. the back 
door to the chamber had been locked (to prevent entering and leaving ?) and the key 
laid on the table: C.7., x. 14. 

9Richard Savage (c. 1654—1712), styled ‘Lord Colchester’, succeeded as 4th 
Earl Rivers in 1694, M.P. for Liverpool, Lancs., W. 

10 Sir John Knight (d. 1718), M.P. for Bristol, Glos., T. 
, William Wogan (1635—1708), M.P. for Haverfordwest, Pembs., Wales, T. 

12 Sir Rowland Gwynne (c. 1658—1726), M.P. for Radnorshire, Wales, W. 
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Sir Walter Young! I desire wee may go on immediately. 
Sir F. Lowther? Y conceive there is no such great hast. I desire we may adjorn 
till to morrow that wee may have the concurrence of the Lords. 
Mr Medlicot? Immediately. 
Chair Shall I put you the Question for to morrow? 
Sir Thomas Lee Pray Mr Hambden leave the Chair & submit it to the house. 
[fo. rov] The Chairman Mr Hambden leaves his Chair. The Speaker 
reassumes his. Mr Hamden reports. 
Sir J. Knight interrupts. [House Agree Agree]* 
The House agrees with the Committee. The Question passes. 
Str Robert Howard I desire wee may send to have the concurrence of the Lords. 
Mr Boscowen I second that Motion for the Concurrence of the Lords. 
Mr Levison Gowr I humbly propose that a Committee may be appointed to 
draw up this5 our Vote to carry up with it to the Lords. 
House No No. 
Orderd That Mr Hambden carry up this Vote to the Lords & desire their 
concurrence. 
Mr Speaker Pray Gentlemen Attend your Chairman, for the Lords take great 
notice how Votes are attended. 
Mr Hamden carrys up the Vote to the Lords & leaves it & returns. 
Str William Cooper 6 Pray Mr Speaker let us go into a Committee of the whole 
house to go on with our busnesse. 
Sir William Williams 1 think wee have done enough for this day & may now 
adjorn. 
Sir J. Guise7 Pray send to know whether the Lords sit. 
Word was brought That the Lords were up. 
Sir Robert Napper9 Pray Mr Speaker put the question Whether we shall adjorn. 
Speaker Is it your pleasure Gentlemen that I should adjorn ? [House]? Ay Ay. 
The House is adjornd till 9 to morrow. 


[fo. 11]19 Sir Robert Howard For my part I see no Difference therefore I desire 


Mr Garway'! J desire the Debates may go on to give us a handle in Lord's 
Votes to amend. Shall be declared that they be immediately King & Queen. 


1Sir Walter Young (or Yonge) (1653—1731), M.P. for Ashburton, Devon, NL-W. 

2Either Sir John Lowther (1642-1706), M.P. for Cumberland, W, or Sir John 
Lowther (1655—1700), 1st Viscount Lonsdale in 1696, M.P. for Westmorland, NL- 
T. Although damned as whig in Nov. 1688, Lowther is identified as tory by K. 
Feiling, History of the Tory Party, 1640—1714 (Oxford, 1924), pp. 227, 235, 257. 

*'T'homas Medlicott (1628-1716), M.P. for Abingdon, Berks., NL-W. 

^Square brackets in MS. 5for erased. 

6Sir William Cowper (1639-1706), M.P. for Hertford, W. 

7Sir John Guise (Guyse) (c. 1654-1695), M.P. for Gloucestershire, W. 

8Sir Robert Napier (c. 1642-1700), M.P. for Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, 
Dors., T 

9 Square brackets in MS. 10 This folio contains fragments of remarks, 

11 William Garroway (1616—1701), M.P. for Arundel, Suss., W. 
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Sir Thomas Clargis Is for Qualifications. Against administration of Govern- 
ment during Princes life. Asks if the Prince go to War, may not the Princesse 
have the Administration ? 


Sir H. Capell 


The Whig Party and the Press in the early 
Nineteenth Century 


THE HISTORY of political parties is usually considered from the two stand- 
points of organization and ideology. Mr. John Brooke has suggested that 
in the late eighteenth century the durability of parties depended less on their 
ideas than on the coherence of their organization.! Although the organiza- 
tional development of the whig party during the seventeen-eighties did not 
prevent the break-up of the party on ideological lines over the French 
Revolution, it is perhaps true, as Professor Ginter suggests, that the or- 
ganizational development of party is more historically significant than the 
ideological, since it is the product of conscious effort, in a way that broad 
agreement on general principles is not.? One criterion for assessing or- 
ganization is the extent to which a party attempted to enlist the support of 
opinion out-of-doors. The three main methods of arousing and expressing 
extra-parliamentary opinion were the use of public meetings, petitions and 
the press. County meetings were the natural medium of expression for the 
propertied classes, and they frequently produced petitions which were an 
effective method of putting public pressure on parliament: Brougham used 
them successfully to defeat the Orders in Council in 1812 and the property 
tax in 1816.3 The use of the third method, the press, was more difficult, 
and its effects less certain. Many politicians felt a distaste for any close 
contact with journalists, on account of their scurrility and low social status. 
It was inadvisable for any politician or party to be connected openly with a 
newspaper, for this would undermine the paper’s influence by making its 
opinions appear as the product of patronage rather than of conviction.4 It 
was also extremely difficult for politicians to exert an effective control over 
newspaper proprietors, whose growing advertising revenue made them 
financially more independent, and less amenable to influence.5 The support 
of newspapers was most difficult to obtain exactly at those times of crisis 
when it was most needed: the rise in the paper’s circulation would make the 


1L. B. Namier and J. Brooke, The History of Parliament: the House of Commons, 
1754—90 (3 vols., 1964), i. 186. 

2Whig Organization in the General Election of 1790, ed. D. E. Ginter (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1967), p. xvii. 

3p, Fraser, ‘Public petitioning and parliament before 1832’, History, xlvi (1961), 


4Though an open connection could be to the journalist’s advantage in that the 
public might buy his newspaper in order to discover the intentions of a party. 

5For the growth of advertising revenue between 1770 and 1820, see I. Asquith, 
‘Advertising and the press in the late 18th and early rgth centuries: James Perry 
and the Morning Chronicle, 1790-1821’, Historical Jour., xviii (1975), 703-24. 
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proprietor less susceptible to any form of subsidy. Even when politicians 
were able to exert a secret and effective influence over the press, the benefits 
were uncertain: the reading public was not confined to the propertied 
classes in the way that county meetings were, and there was a risk that public 
opinion might get out of control and be too extreme. 

But whatever the difficulties and dangers of mobilizing the press, the 
whigs were very conscious of the need to enlist its support. Without the 
favour of the Crown, the party had to engineer a change in public, and hence 
parliamentary, opinion if it were both to gain and to retain office. The fall 
of the Fox-Grenville coalition confirmed the lesson of the Fox-North 
coalition: a parliamentary alliance was of only transitory value against the 
Crown's hostility if it was not supported by opinion in the country. Duri 
the early nineteenth century it was not easy for the whigs to find an enduring 
issue with which to mobilize public opinion. In the eighteenth century 
successive wars had produced political crises which gave opposition groups 
the chance to take office. But the whigs' attitudes towards the N apoleonic 
wars appeared confused and unpatriotic, and what might have been their 
best hope proved to be their chief liability. The broad divisions within the 
party between the Grenville, Grey and Whitbread whigs made it impossible 
for the leaders to take a decisive line on parliamentary or economical reform, 
while the chief unifying bond of the party, Catholic relief, had little popu- 
larity in the country. The occasional crises caused by alleged corruption or 
incompetence, such as the Melville and duke of York affairs, the Convention 
of Cintra and the Walcheren expedition, were useful in boosting the whigs' 
morale, but in reality they served to emphasize the party's plight. In the 
eighteenth century the government's majorities had usually continued to 
decline after a setback; but the divisions on the crises of Ochakov in 1791; 
Walcheren in 1810, and Queen Caroline in 1821, show that this tendency 
had reversed. The independents and waverers in parliament were not 
prepared to take their disapproval of the ministry to the point of putting the 
whigs in office.1 

It is not surprising that such difficulties should, during the party's 
periodic bouts of optimism, have made it seem vital to the whigs that public 
opinion should be aroused to change the parliamentary balance of power, 
and that the press should be mobilized to this end. It was particularly 
important that the whigs should attempt to manage the press efficiently in 
order to counter the several advantages which the government had in 
controlling newspapers, notably the use of secret service money for subsidies 
to proprietors and journalists, the communication of official intelligence, the 
insertion of government advertisements, the creation of 'trouble' at the 
stamp office, the use of ex officio informations, the interference with news- 
papers' circulation through the post office, and the offer of places and 
pensions. Throughout this period the whigs were ably served by James 

1F. O'Gorman, The Whig Party and the French Revolution (1967), pp. 61-2; 


M. Roberts, The Whig Party, 1807—12 (and edn., 1965), pp. 146-7; A. Mitchell, 
The Whigs in Opposition, 1815-30 (Oxford, 1967), pp. 156-8. 
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Perry, the editor and proprietor of the Morning Chronicle! But the support 
of one London newspaper alone, whatever its reputation, was clearly 
inadequate for the propaganda purposes of a major political party on a 
national scale. Even had Perry’s conduct of the Chronicle proved wholly 
satisfactory to the whigs, they would still have felt the need to enlist the 
support of other newspapers. Itis the purpose of this article to examine the 
whigs’ efforts to broaden their support from the press, to attempt some 
explanation of the causes of their failure, and some assessment of the 
mitigating circumstances attending it. 

There is little evidence in the late seventeen-nineties that Fox’s small 
following thought there was much hope of arousing public opinion through 
the newspapers. Early in 1798 Holland suggested that an opposition paper 
should counteract the-‘great mischief’ perpetrated by the ministerial 
Anti-Jacobin, but Fox’s lame response was that he did ‘not know whom to 
spirit up to it,’ and it does not appear that any action was taken.? The 
government's repressive policies made the whigs despair of achieving 
anything through the press, and Fox could not conceive ‘how any prudent 
tradesman can venture to publish any thing that can in any way be disagree- 
able to ministers’.3 A weekly evening paper, the Albion, was established in 
1799, which John Cartwright described as worthy of support since its 
editor, John Fenwick, was not afraid to publish ‘constitutional truth’.4 
But it was much too radical for most of the whigs, and collapsed in August 
1801 when Lord Stanhope withdrew his patronage because he objected to 
an attack on Mackintosh for apostasy.5 Fenwick set up another paper, the 
Plough, apparently with the support of the duke of Northumberland, but 
it rapidly failed, and the remainder of his life was one of drunkenness and 
debt.§ 

With the growth of whig activity early in 1802 there was some revival of 
concern about the press. Fox had recognized in 1801 that ‘it must be from 


1 For accounts of Perry’s career, see Ian R. Christie, ‘James Perry of the Morning 
Chronicle, 1756-1821’ in Myth and Reality in late I8th-Century British Politics and 
Other Papers (1970), pp- 334-58; I. Asquith, ‘James Perry and the Morning Chronicle, 
1790-1821 (unpublished London University Ph.D. thesis, 1973), hereafter cited 
as Asquith. 

2Holland to Fox, n.d., Fox to Holland, 4 March 1798, British Library, Additional 
MS. 47573 fos. 26, 21. (All Add. MSS. cited in this article are in the British 
Library.) 

3 Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, ed. F. D. Cartwright (2 vols., 
1826), i. 248-9; Fox to O’Bryen, 28 July 1798, Add. MS. 47566 fo. 19. For other 
comments on the end of the liberty of the press in 1799, see C. Wyvill, Political 
Papers (6 vols., York, 1794-1802), VI. i. 43-8, VI. ii. 29, 41. 

4^Wyvill, vi. i. 255. 

5 The Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (3 vols., 1935), i. 263-6, 273. Lamb 
thought it had 22 readers at the end, which included its printer, 4 pressmen anda 
devil. 

6 Ibid., i. 289, 291, 332, 35374» 417; The Fate of the Fenwicks, ed. A. F. Wedd 
(1927), pp. x, 8o; C. Kegan Paul, William Godwin: his Friends and Contemporaries 
(2 vols., 1876), ii. 62. 
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movements out of doors and not in parliament that opposition can ever gain 
any strength’, and in 1802 he raised the question of enlisting the support of 
another newspaper.! Nothing materialized from this suggestion, but Fox 
raised the subject again in February 1804 when he was encouraged by the 
king's relapse to stress the need for the party to secure the support of at least 
one evening paper; he also hoped that it would be possible to obtain an 
office for organizing propaganda in the press at the bookshop of Thomas 
Becket, where the whigs had had a room in the seventeen-eighties.? The 
whigs may have attempted to renew the connection they had had with the 
evening Star in the early seventeen-nineties, but it does not appear that 
any hold over the paper was ever secured. As a supplement to enlisting the 
support of a newspaper, Fox wanted a battery of paragraphs inserted in as 
many papers as possible, on the question of the king's illness. Although the 
king was recovering by the middle of March, Grey agreed that the subject 
should be raised in the press whether or not it ultimately became a question 
in parliament. There should, he said, be ‘a good deal of discussion in the 
public Prints. This is always too much neglected by us, and I am sure I 
don't know who would undertake the management of this department; but 
it is nonsense to think of a regular and systematic opposition without it’.5 
Fox promised that he would endeavour to implement Grey's suggestion, 
and agreed that Philip Francis would be the most suitable man for the task.Ó 
But there is no evidence that any action was taken, and it is unlikely that 
Francis contributed anything to the press at this time in the light of his 
remark to Lord Thanet in May that ‘the Newspapers tell you Lies enough 
without my Interference’.? The return of Pitt to office in May 1804 with a 
vulnerable parliamentary majority, and the exposure of Melville's activities 
as treasurer of the navy in 1805, encouraged the whigs to contribute anti- 
ministerial articles and verses to the Morning Chronicle, but they were not 
communicated directly to any other paper. 

In November 1805 a new paper, the Morning Star, was established to 
support the Grenville wing of the opposition. Although Thomas Grenville 
had complained in 1804 of ‘our present penury of printed papers’,® it is 
clear that the Grenvilles did not take the initiative in establishing the new 
paper. It was founded by Thomas Lyttleton Holt who solicited Windham’s 
patronage, and asked for hints and communications. The initial response 


1A. S. Foord, His Majesty’s Opposition, 1714-1830 (Oxford, 1964), p. 408; Fox 
to O’Bryen, 24 Dec. 1802, Add. MS. 47566 fo. 134. 

2Fox to O’Bryen, n.d. [Feb. 1804], Add. MS. 47566 fo. 204. 

3Fox to Robert Adair, postmarked 4 July 1804, Add. MS. 47565 fo. 250. 

4Fox to O’Bryen, n.d. [Feb. 1804], Add. MS. 47566 fo. 204. 

5Grey to Fox, 23 March 1804, Durham University, Grey MSS.; Grey to Whit- 
bread, 26 March [1804], Bedfordshire Record Office, Whitbread MSS. 

6 Fox to Grey, 28 March 1804, Grey MSS. 

7 The Francis Letters, ed. B. Francis and E. Keary (2 vols., [1901]), ii. 570-1. 

8A. Aspinall, Politics and the Press (1949), pp. 283-4, hereafter cited as Aspinall; 
Asquith, pp. 159-62. 

?Hist. MSS. Comm., Fortescue MSS., vii. 243. 
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from both the Grenvilles and Foxites was favourable,! and Philip Francis, 
who had not been forthcoming in 1804, said he would give the *new aux- 
iliary all the aid he could.? But the whigs were rapidly disillusioned by the 
conduct of the Morning Star. Holt appears to have claimed, in order to 
procure credit, that Windham and Grenville were joint proprietors of the 
paper, and that they had appointed a Pall Mall banker to finance it; this 
naturally prompted Windham completely to dissociate himself from the 
concern Any sympathy that may have remained for Holt was dispelled 
by a paragraph which he published early in January 1806, apparently 
attempting to divide Foxites and Grenvilles, which aroused the fury of 
several whigs, including Fox himself. After this episode there was no 
further mention of the Morning Star, and it probably collapsed by the end 
of the month. 

Throughout this period the whigs felt the need for the support of an 
evening newspaper which would have a wide circulation in the country. 
Evening papers had a much larger provincial sale than morning papers 
since they could be printed in time to catch the evening post and contained 
later news than the morning press. During the Fox-Grenville coalition 
Lord Moira, the master general of the ordnance, had attempted to remedy 
this deficiency by entering into an agreement with Daniel Lovell, a pro- 
prietor of a daily evening paper established in February 1806 called the 
Statesman, whereby the whigs would ensure the insertion of government 
advertisements in the paper, and give it a free circulation of some 400 to 
600 copies daily. According to Daniel Stuart, the proprietor of the Courter, 
Moira personally distributed copies of the Statesman to innkeepers during 
an official visit to the Kentish coast. The arrangement, however, did not last 
for more than about six months. The bill for distributing free copies was 
estimated at between £1,800 and £2,300, but the whigs only paid £550 of it 
and the circulation of the paper fell to about 700 in 1807.5 The Grenvillite 

1Holt to Windham, 21 Nov. 1805, Add. MS. 37882 fo. 205; Fortescue MSS., 
vii. 317-18; Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George III, ed. R. Grenville, duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos (4 vols., 1853-5), iii. 454; Fox to O’Bryen, 29 Nov. 
1805, Add. MS. 47566 fo. 244. Holt’s name is wrongly given as Hunt in Fortescue 
MSS., ubi supra, which misled Aspinall (Politics and the Press, p. 284). Only 2 
copies of the Morning Star survive at the British Library newspaper library at 
Colindale: nos. 47 and 58, of 10 and 23 Jan. 1806. Hence it would have been started 
on Monday 18 Nov. 1805. 

2Francis to Windham, 26 Dec. 1805, Add. MS. 37882 fo. 219. 

3]. W. Harrison to Windham, 15 Dec. 1805, Windham to Harrison, 16 Dec. 1805, 
ibid. fos. 207-8, 210. 

4The paragraph was in the second edition of the Morning Star, 11 Jan. 1806. 
Adair to Windham, Lord Albemarle to Windham, Windham to Holt, Holt to 
Windham, 11 Jan. 1806, Add. MS. 37883 fos. 1, 3, 5, 6; Fox to O’Bryen, 12 Jan. 
1806, Add. MS. 47566 fo. 264. Holt was later described as ‘the proprietor of an 
infamous paper called the Crisis’ (J. W. Gordon to Grey, 31 Aug. 1808, Grey MSS.). 

5Stuart to James Mackintosh, 30 May 1807, Add. MS. 52451 fo. 177; Lovell to 
Whitbread, 28 March 1808, Whitbread MSS.; The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, 
ed. T. L. Hunt (2 vols., 1862), i. 17. There are no surviving copies of the Statesman 
at Colindale before 30 June 1807. 
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whigs also had some connection in about 1806 with a morning paper, the 
Oracle, owned by Peter Stuart. John Walter the younger complained that 
the Oracle, as well as the Chronicle, was being favoured by the whig ministry 
at the expense of The Times; and according to Daniel Stuart, Dardes, the 
editor of the Oracle, was a distant relation ofthe marchioness of Buckingham, 
and obtained money and information from the Grenvilles.! But Peter 
Stuart was an idle journalist, not interested in cultivating a systematic 
connection with the whigs, and there is no evidence in the whigs' corres- 
pondence that they were interested in the Oracle. 

The younger whigs, notably Horner, Brougham, Sharp, and Holland, 
were very critical of the aloofness of the ministers towards the press.2 
Perhaps partly as a result of their complaints the general election which 
followed the formation of the Portland ministry in 1807 marked the most 
striking bout of whig activity in the press that occurred during this period. 
Professor Aspinall has shown in detail how, between April and June 1807, 
Brougham, assisted by Holland and John Allen, inserted a battery of 
articles in six newspapers: the Morning Chronicle and the British Press, 
and four evening papers, the Globe, Traveller, Pilot and Statesman3 The 
nature of the whigs' connection with the papers used in the campaign, 
other than the Chronicle, is not clear, but it does appear to have had its 
limitations. It is evident that none of the proprietors or editors, Daniel 
Lovell, George Lane, E. Samuel and Edward Quin, enjoyed the whigs' full 
confidence, for Holland advised that all the journalists, except for Perry, 
should be asked to return the material sent to them during the campaign 
once it had finished.* Many ofthe articles in the evening papers were copied, 
with slight variations, from the Morning Chronicle. Brougham did not 
however have the influence to enforce this publication of second-hand 
material, and he had to acquiesce to the objections of the editor of the 
Globe, and open ‘a direct communication’ with the paper.5 In addition to 


1[S. Morison], The History of The Times (4 vols., 1935-52), i. 102; Stuart to 
Mackintosh, 30 May 1807, Add. MS. 52451 fo. 179. 

?Horner to Mrs. Dugald Stewart, 19 May 1806, London School of Economics, 
Horner MSS. vol. iii fo. 57; Brougham to Sharp, n.d. [May 1807], University of 
London Library, A.L.170/1. (I owe this reference to Dr. Paul Kelly.) Holland to 
Roscoe, 24 May 1807, Picton Library, Liverpool, Roscoe MS. 2092. 

3 Aspinall, pp. 284-91. Aspinall says it is not clear whether the Statesman was 
used in 1807, but Brougham referred to articles being sent to it on at least 7 occasions 
(Brougham to Allen, n.d. [23, 25, 27, 29 May, 13, 14, 16 June 1807], Add. MS. 
52177 fos. 114, 119, 127, 134; Add. MS. 52178 fos. 18, 20, 27). The Holland House 
papers are being re-arranged; the volume and folio numbers cited of Add. MSS. 
51469-52178 are therefore provisional. According to Holland's recollection, the 
chief purpose of the campaign was to mollify dissenters who might have been 
alienated from the whigs by their attempt to secure a measure of Catholic relief 
(H. R. Fox, 3rd Lord Holland, Memoirs of the Whig Party, ed. H. E. Fox, 4th Lord 
Holland (2 vols., 1852—4), ii. 229). 

* Aspinall, p. 290. 

5Brougham to Allen, n.d. Sat., Mon., Sun. [23, 25, 31 May 1807], Add. MS. 
52177 fos. 114, 119, 140. 
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enjoying the co-operation of several evening papers, the whigs also gained 
the command of ‘a great number of provincial papers’.1 But here again 
their influence was limited by the reluctance of editors to publish second- 
hand articles. Both James Kemp of the Bristol Mercury and T. Wood of the 
Bath journal refused to insert an item sent to them unless it was paid for as an 
advertisement, for as Kemp said, ‘We can gain no credit for copying it so 
long after its first appearance in the Public Prints’.2 The whigs were also 
handicapped by the reluctance of many provincial editors to take a strong 
political line which might alienate some of their readers. There were some 
notable exceptions to this rule, but William Roscoe reported that of the 
four editors of weekly papers in Liverpool in 1807, only one was prepared 
to insert favourable articles: the three others ‘look only to their own interest 
& dare scarcely insert a word on either side of the question’ 3 

The failure of the press campaign to improve the whigs’ parliamentary 
position may partly account for the fact that they did not attempt to renew 
a connection with other newspapers until the autumn of 1809. The death 
of Portland, the failure of the Walcheren expedition, and the quarrel 
between Canning and Castlereagh, made the whigs particularly conscious 
of the need to exploit the government’s difficulties by arousing public 
opinion through the press. After the refusal of Grey and Grenville to join 
a coalition in late September, both Auckland and Petty thought more 
attention should be paid to the newspapers in vindicating their leaders’ 
conduct;4 while Grenville, his brother Thomas, and Holland all expressed 
concern in October about the state of the party press, and the need for better 
replies to the ministerial Courier and to Cobbett.5 It was suggested that the 
British Press might be acquired, but the main emphasis was on purchasing 
the Globe, to be run under Perry's direction. The Globe was quite widely 
read by the whigs: its circulation had risen to about 1,300 in 1807, and it 
was the only newspaper regularly taken by Grey in 1809.7 The plan how- 
ever came to nothing, due mainly to the expense, and perhaps also to 


1Holland to Grenville, 24 May [1807], Fortescue MSS. (Aspinall’s transcripts, 
in the possession of the History of Parliament Trust). Iam indebted to Mr. Michael 
Collinge for several references from these transcripts. 

2Kemp to James Ridgeway, 8 May 1807, Wood to Ridgeway, 12 May 1807, 
University College, London, Brougham MSS. James Ridgeway was the bookseller 
used by the whigs as an intermediary with provincial editors and as a distributor of 
pamphlets. 

3Roscoe to Holland, 3 June 1807, Add. MS. 51650 fo. roo. 

4 Auckland to Grey, 10 Oct. 1809, Grey MSS.; Petty to Holland, 6 Oct. 1809, 
Add. MS. 51686 fo. 52. 

5 The Letters of Sydney Smith, ed. N. C. Smith (2 vols., Oxford, 1953), i. 169; T. 
Grenville to Grey, 18 Oct. 1809, Grey MSS.; Fortescue MSS., ix. 341. 

6 Aspinall, p. 298. 

7Stuart to Mackintosh, 30 May 1807, Add. MS. 52451 fo. 179; Grey to Tierney, 
24 July 1809, Hampshire Record Office, Tierney MSS. T. Grenville and Tierney 
were reading it in 1809 and 18x1 (Court and Cabinets of George III, iv. 369; Memoirs 
of the Court of England during the Regency, ed. R. Grenville, duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos (2 vols., 1856), i. 140). 
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Perry’s reluctance to undertake the extra labour of running another news- 
aper. 

; Tn 1812 dissatisfaction with the Morning Chronicle was widespread among 
all sections of the whig party. But whereas Grey and Grenville confined 
themselves to ineffective complaints, Brougham characteristically attempted 
to remedy the deficiency. In July he proposed to establish a new paper for 
the Whitbread whigs,! but although he tried to mobilize ‘ten right thinking 
men’ such as Lords Thanet and King, Whitbread and Coke, to subscribe 
capital, there is no evidence that the project ever materialized. The failure 
to establish a new paper in 1812 probably encouraged the left-wing whigs 
to respond in 1814 to the solicitations of John Morton, who had edited the 
radical-whiggish Sunday Review since 1795. Brougham, Whitbread, 
Thanet and others feared that the paper might fall into enemy hands if not 
supported, but their aid was of little avail, for Morton went bankrupt and 
died in the following year.2 Equally unsuccessful was the attempt of the 
moderate whigs to support a new weekly paper, the Charles James Fox, 
established by Henry White in 1814. Grey, after receiving nine begging 
letters, reluctantly subscribed £50, and wealthy members of the party such 
as Coke, Fitzwilliam, Bedford, Devonshire and Albemarle also made dona- 
tions, but the venture collapsed after only six months.3 

The re-unification of the Pittites in the Liverpool ministry, and the 
successful conduct of the war, made the whigs acutely conscious during the 
years after 1812 of the need to gain the support of another daily paper. 
Early in 1816, Grey lamented the inadequacies of the Morning Chronicle 
and stressed the need for a new party paper.4 Sir Robert Wilson expressed 
similar sentiments in the following year, when he remarked, ‘It is quite 
useless to attempt the reorganisation of any Party without a newspaper 
devoted expressly to the Whig Interests & under Whig regulation’. But 


1Brougham to Whitbread, n.d. Mon. [July 1812], Whitbread MSS. Brougham 
wanted the paper to be edited and partly owned by John Scott, the conductor of 
Drakard’s Stamford News, and he enlisted the advice of the Hunt brothers on the 
costs of establishing the new paper, which were estimated at an initial £1,000, with 
a further £1,500 within the first year (Brougham to Creevey, n.d. [July 1812], 
enclosing J. Hunt to Brougham, 16 July [1812], University College, London, 
Creevey MSS. (microfilm)). 

2Aspinall, p. 310; Morton to Brougham, 25 Jan. 1814, Brougham MSS.; 
Brougham to Whitbread, endorsed Jan. 1814, Whitbread MSS. ; advertisements for 
a subscription for Morton’s family in the Morning Chronicle 22, 23, 30 Nov., 14 Dec. 
1815. 

3 White to Grey, 31 Oct. 1814, Grey to White, 18 Nov. 1814, Grey MSS.; White 
to Whitbread, 20 Nov. 1814, Whitbread MSS. 

4Grey to Lady Holland, 5, 25 Feb. 1816, Add. MS. 51553 fos. 16, 37; Grey to 
Holland, 9 Feb. 1816, ibid. fo. 25. 

5 Wilson to Lambton, n.d. [1817], Lambton Estate Office, co. Durham, Lambton 
MSS. He complained that the ministerial Courier was being ‘allowed to run riot. 
The Whigs must employ the Press or the Press will always be the engine by which 
their unpopularity is disseminated and perpetuated thro the country in spite of acts 
& Principles’ (Wilson to Lambton, n.d. [mid-1817], ibid.). 
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the whigs’ efforts to remedy the situation, by establishing the Guardian in 
1817, and discussing the possible enlistment of the British Press and Globe 
in 1818, came to nothing.! After 1819 Thomas Barnes of The Times became 
acquainted with some of the whigs, particularly Brougham, and was willing 
to take hints from them on editorial policy.? In 1820 the more forward 
whigs who had supported Queen Caroline, notably Lambton and Brougham, 
cultivated a connection with the Traveller, edited by the political economist 
Robert 'Torrens.? But neither The Times nor the Traveller assumed the 
character of a party organ, and when Perry died in 1821 Holland lamented 
his death ‘as depriving us of the only channel we had for giving any turn to 
any part of the publick press’.4 

Another side of the failure of the whigs to enlist the support of an existing 
paper, or to establish a new one, was the failure of several journalists to 
enlist the patronage of the whigs. During the coalition of 1806 Fox refused 
to follow Pitt's policy of aiding the circulation and distribution of a French 
paper printed in London, the Gazette de la Grande Bretagne, despite a 
promise from the editors of support in return for such assistance.) Fox 
probably thought that the predominantly foreign sale of the paper would 
make it of little benefit to the government. The whigs also declined to give 
financial aid to newspapers if they were too radical, or the editor too dis- 
reputable. In 1808 Daniel Lovell attempted to revive the whigs' link with 
the Statesman. He requested Grenville's assistance, and claimed that he 
had offers of support from Whitbread and Petty, but it seems certain that 
the whigs would have regarded the paper as too extreme to justify a con- 
nection.6 In 1809 an offer was made to Grenville by Edward Quin, who 
had a controlling influence over the Traveller and other newspapers, to 


1 Aspinall, pp. 302-3. 

2 ]bid., pp. 312-14; editor of The Times to Holland, 15 Apr. 1820, Add. MS. 
51831 fo. 32. 

3Lambton to Grey, 13 May 1820, Grey MSS.; The Creevey Papers, ed. H. 
Maxwell (2 vols., 1903), i. 342; Creevey to his wife, 17 March 1820 (copy); Folkes- 
tone to Creevey, n.d. [4 Nov. 1820], Creevey MSS. (microfilm); James Losh to 
Wilson, 26 Nov. 1821, Add. MS. 30109 fo. 321. 

4Holland to Grey, 15 Dec. 1821, Add. MS. 51546 fo. 91, quoted in G. S. H. 
Fox-Strangways, 6th earl of Hchester, The Home of the Hollands, 1605-1820 (1937), 
p. 286. 

ST, F. Swinton to Fox, 6 May 1806, Add. MS. 51469 fo. 156. The second Pitt 
ministry had subscribed to 225 copies of the paper, formerly known as the Courier 
de Londres, and had assisted its circulation abroad, in return for the right of appoint- 
ing its editor (Messrs. Swinton, Cox, L. Cox, and Baylis to R. Ward, 15 Apr. 
[?1805], Ward to same n.d. [?Apr. 1805], (copies) ibid. fos. 157-9). Fox's neglect is 
incorrectly ascribed to 1782 in L. G. Mitchell, Charles fames Fox and the Disinte- 
gration of the Whig Party, 1782-94 (Oxford, 1971), p. 250. 

6Grenville to W. H. Fremantle, 23 June 1808, Buckinghamshire Record Office, 
Fremantle MSS. Box 51(b). The whigs later subscribed to a fund for Lovell after 
he had served 44 years in prison for libel, but this reflected their concern for the 
liberty of the press, rather than an interest in the Statesman itself (Lovell to Whit- 
bread, 11, 19 Oct., 22, 26 Nov. 1814, Whitbread MSS.; Lovell to Grey, 26 Oct. 
1814, 24 June 1815, Grey MSS.; Morning Chronicle, 31 Aug. 1815). 
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devote the influence of his papers to the Grenville party. James Aber- 
cromby advised Grenville to accept the offer, since Quin was a respectable 
person, he made no demands for himself, and the Traveller had a ‘great 
circulation’.! Grenville's response is not known, but it seems probable, in 
the light of his attitude towards journalists, and the absence of further 
references to the Traveller in the whigs’ correspondence, that he did not take 
up the offer. Henry White, who had gained the whigs' patronage for his 
Charles James Fox, failed to win their support for any of his other ventures. 
He had been sharply critical, in his weekly Independent Whig, of the whigs’ 
moderation on reform, and it is not surprising that his frequent requests 
for assistance from Grey, Lambton, Fitzwilliam and Spencer met with no 
response. Brougham dismissed White as a common beggar and black- 
mailer, and warned that it would ruin what little credit the whigs had left 
among the popular papers if they supported such a character ‘after being 
too nice and moderate to patronise the respectable ones’.3 It was doubtless 
this consideration which prevented the whigs from responding to White’s 
requests in 1816 and 1819 for money to finance a new evening paper. 
Another journalist who solicited the whigs' assistance was W. J. Baldwin, 
the editor of the People. But Grey declined his request for aid in 1817, since 
he disapproved of the advocacy of universal suffrage and annual elections.5 
The radical journalists might complain, as White did, of the whigs' failure 
to support the press, but the whigs were quite justified in their own eyes in 
refusing to countenance journalists who abused them as hypocritical 
reformers and place-hunting borough-mongers, and whose radicalism 
might lead to a misrepresentation of whig opinions. 

The whigs' failure to increase their control over the press was partly the 
product of poor organization and weak leadership. Without organizers 
such as the party had had in Portland and William Adam in the seventeen- 
eighties, there was no one to raise money or to co-ordinate propaganda, 
and the party was dependent on the half-hearted initiatives of its leading 
members. The whigs were handicapped by a constant shortage of funds. 
The leading magnates were prepared to spend thousands of pounds in 


1 Abercromby to Grenville, 15 Dec. 1809, Fortescue MSS. (Aspinall's transcripta). 

? White to Lambton, 18 Sept., 4 Oct. 1815, 17 Jan. 1819, Lambton MSS.; White 
to Spencer, 30 Jan. 1821, Althorp, Northants., Spencer MSS., Box 128; White to 
Fitzwilliam, 5 Aug. 1819, Sheffield City Library, Fitzwilliam MSS., F127—135b. 

3 Aspinall, p. 311; Petty thought both White and his newspapers ‘were very good 
for nothing’ and Bedford considered him ‘a man of no character, & a bad writer’ 
(Petty to Lady Holland, 7 Aug. 1808, Add. MS. 51689 fo. 53; Bedford to Grey, 
dated 8 Jan. 1816, but in fact 1817, Grey MSS.). 

*^ White to Grey, 17 Sept., 20 Nov. 1816, Grey MSS.; White to Holland, 25 Dec. 
1819, Add. MS. 51830 fos. 148-9; White to Hobhouse, 2, 7 Jan. 1820, Add. MS. 
36458 fos. 1, 16. White also wanted to found a tri-weekly paper in 1817, and claimed 
he received encouragement from several whigs (White to Grey, 11 Aug. 1817, 
Grey MSS.). 

SW. J. Baldwin to Grey, 22 July 1817, Grey to Baldwin, 31 July 1817 (copy), 
Grey MSS. 

6 White to Grey, 9 Sept. 1816, Grey MSS. 
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paying off Fox's debts in 1793, or in financing an election contest, but after 
the break-up of the party over the French Revolution they did not subscribe 
to a general fund for propaganda purposes. About f300 was raised at 
Brooks's in 1805 to finance propaganda against Melville,! and some £550 
was subscribed to finance the press campaign of 1807; but it appears that 
only eight whigs contributed to the latter fund.? One possible source of 
funds, other than Brooks's and ad hoc appeals, was the whig club. Its 
activities were not merely confined to passing morale-boosting resolutions, 
for in 1796 it had raised £500 to defray the expenses of Filmer Honeywood's 
contest in Kent.) But in the early nineteenth century the club ran into 
financial difficulties. The Peace of Amiens in 1802 may have led to a decline 
in attendance, for in that year rising costs were given as the reason for the 
reduction of the number of meetings from eight to six per year.^ A minis- 
terial informant observed at this time that the funds of the club were low, 
and they do not appear to have revived, despite a renewal of activity with 
Pitt’s return to power in 1804.5 The club's debt rose from £600 in 1809 
to nearly £800 by the end of 1810, and it had to be paid off before any 
further meetings could be held.6 The failure of the club as a source of 
finance is reflected in the whigs’ complaints about the shortage of money 
available for the press. When in 1804 Grey suggested the insertion of 
propaganda in the newspapers, Whitbread admitted ‘we are miserably 
deficient in the Press, but without Funds what can be done in that or any 
other Way, and where are we to find the Funds?" Holland also saw this 
as an insoluble obstacle, for after the failure to purchase the Globe in 1809 
he observed that the expense of establishing a new evening paper was 
prohibitive.’ In later years the whigs continued to be reluctant to subscribe 
money to the press. In 1817 Brougham managed to secure promises of aid 
totalling £5,000 for the new party evening paper, the Guardian. But 
according to John Hunt, only Brougham and Lambton, out of some eighteen 
or twenty whigs, fulfilled their promises of financial support, and this 
caused the new paper to fail within a few weeks after a promising start.’ 


1 Aspinall, p. 284. 

2'They were Lords Grenville, Spencer, Holland, Howick, Petty, Lauderdale and 
Kinnaird and W. H. Fremantle (Holland to Howick, 24 May 1807, Add. MS. 
51544 fo. 132). Holland later recalled that £600 was raised (Aspinall, p. 290). 

3 Morning Chronicle, 27 June 1796. 

4 Ibid., 2 June 1802. 

5 History of The Times, i. 453; Morning Chronicle, 9 May 1804. 

6R. W. Clarkson to Whitbread, 27 March 1809, Whitbread MSS.; Adair to 
Holland, 23 Dec. 1810, Add. MS. 51609 fo. 70. 

7Grey to Whitbread, 26 March [1804], Whitbread MSS.; Whitbread to Grey, 
dated 31 March 1802, but probably 1804, Grey MSS. 

3 Fortescue MSS., ix. 345. 

9 Aspinall, pp. 301-2. It would seem premature to suggest, as Dr. A. Mitchell 
does, that ‘Regular party funds were the less necessary in this period because the 
press, previously a big drain on them, was less demanding’ (The Whigs in Oppo- 
sition, 1815-30, p. 51). The loss of the general fund of the 1780s, most of which had 
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A corollary of the whigs' reluctance to finance the press was their un- 
willingness to exert themselves on its behalf, either by writing articles or by 
superintending their insertion. Fox was ill equipped to lead a party which 
needed to mobilize public opinion: he was chiefly concerned with the par- 
liamentary struggle, and was only occasionally interested in cultivating 
opinion out-of-doors.! Although he appears to have understood the im- 
portance of the press,? his distaste for the daily grind of politics meant he 
did little to gain its support beyond making general suggestions to his men 
of business, Dennis O'Bryen and Robert Adair. It is characteristic that 
his interest in procuring another paper in 1802 appears to have been promp- 
ted, not by any plan for influencing public opinion on major issues, but 
by the fear that he was going to be the object of a personal attack in the press, 
and the chief counter-measure which he suggested was a large meeting to 
celebrate his birthday.3 Those whigs who were most vocal in complaining 
about the state of the party press were often those who were too fastidious 
to do anything about it. Grey frequently lamented the condition of the whig 
press, and yet he could affirm with satisfaction in 1832 that he had never 
had, nor ever would have, any dealings with newspapers. Horner, who 
had criticized the whigs' neglect of the press in 1806, again in 1808 mocked 
‘the scrupulous, indolent leaders’ of the party for their feebleness in this 
respect.4 But Horner made no effort to remedy the situation: ‘As for 
Horner’, said Brougham in 1807, ‘he has never even sent us a line for a 
newspaper . . . he don’t like any thing which may chance to bring his name 


been used to subsidize the press, was clearly felt by the whigs, and it is an important 
exception to Dr. O’Gorman’s statement that despite the break-up of the party in the 
early 17908 ‘Little, if any, of the progress towards the consolidation of party was lost 
as a result’ (The Whig Party and the French Revolution, p. 29). 

1 For a critique of Fox’s reputation as a ‘man of the people’ see J. R. Dinwiddy, 
‘Charles James Fox and the people’, History, lv (1970), 342-59; J. W. Derry, 
Charles James Fox (1972), pp. 433-4- 

?He said in 1804, ‘Opinion itself is regulated from above’ (Memorials and 
Correspondence of Charles fames Fox, ed. Lord John Russell (4 vols., 1853-7), iii. 
239). 

3Fox to O'Bryen, 24 Dec. 1802, Add. MS. 47566 fo. 134. Itis significant that Fox 
was not a very assiduous reader of newspapers. In 1794 his aunt Lady Sarah 
Napier said he ' Litterally knows nothing at St. Anne’s Hill;...hehas but one news- 
paper which tells nothing but about the war’. In 1797 Fox said the Morning Chron- 
icle was the only paper he had seen, but he had not read it ‘very attentively’. In 1801 
he received the English Chronicle three times a week ‘which is quite often enough for 
me’, and in 1803 and 1805 he admitted that he was but ‘a careless Reader’ of news- 
papers, and that he saw ‘no newspapers that speak of Politicks’ (Life and Letters of 
Lady Sarah Lennox, 1745-1826, ed. M. E. A. Fox-Strangways, countess of Ilchester, 
and G. S. H. Fox-Strangways, Lord Stavordale (2 vols., 1901), ii. 116; Memorials of 
Fox, iii. 274; Fox to O'Bryen, 7 Jan. 18or, Add. MS. 47566 fo. 65; Fox to Holland, 
16 Oct. 1803, Add. MS. 47575 fo. 71; Fox to O'Bryen, 17 July 1805, Add. MS. 
47566 fo. 216). But in 1800 he was said to have read a newspaper aloud at breakfast 
*all through except the debates? (Brougham and his Early Friends, ed. R. H. M. B. 
Atkinson and G. A. Jackson (3 vols., 1908), i. 130). 

* Aspinall, pp. 198 n. 2, 290-1. 
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into a newspaper paragraph or pamphlet'.! Thomas Grenville was similarly 
disposed: he wrote in October 1809 that the state of the party press was a 
*great evil' calling for correction, but only two months later he could admit 
that *my aversion to all editors is such that I never had nor ever will have 
any communication with them'.2 Lord Grenville, too, disliked any direct 
involvement with newspapers. In 1808 he expressed the need for a de- 
pendable man ‘who could communicate with the confidential Editors of 
Newspapers his ideas on leading points’. Tierney suggested that William 
Adam's nephew, the lawyer James Loch, could admirably fill this role, but 
it does not appear that Loch took up the offer.3 Grenville sketched a few 
ideas for the press on the government's instability in 1809, but left it to 
Holland to write them up; when he wished to vindicate his position on the 
duke of York's restoration as commander-in-chief in 1811 he admitted that 
any attempt ‘must be in the way of newspaper paragraphs which I certainly 
do not love'; and in 1812 he and Grey refused to enter into newspaper 
controversy on the question of Lord Yarmouth’s letter, which had cast 
aspersions on Fox's conduct of the peace negotiations in 1806.* Grenville 
could have had little confidence in the possible benefits to be derived from 
the support of the press, since he believed that he had always been more 
injured by professedly friendly newspapers than by hostile ones. Lord 
Auckland was sympathetic to this view: he thought in 1809 that the whig 
papers ‘contrive from time to time to do all possible mischief’.6 No doubt 
Brougham was thinking of such attitudes when he referred in 1811 to 
‘those strange Whigs or Foxites’ who could not ‘bear the occasional person- 
alities of the press, and on account of such trifling injuries hate the press 
itself’.7 

The reluctance of the whigs to involve themselves with the press was by 
no means confined to fastidious aristocrats like the Grenvilles. Even those 
whigs who did exert themselves regarded it as a distasteful duty. Brougham 


1Brougham to Allen, n.d. Fri. [29 May 1807], Add. MS. 52177 fo. 132. Horner 
wrote anonymously, with H. G. Bennet, a pamphlet entitled A Short Account of a 
Late Short Administration (1807). ' 

2T. Grenville to Grey, 18 Oct. 1809, Grey MSS.; Fortescue MSS., ix. 401. 

3 Brougham and his Early Friends, ii. 295-6. 

4Grenville to Holland, n.d. [1809], Add. MS. 51530 fo. 1; Grenville to T. Gren- 
ville, 9 June 1811, Add. MS. 41853 fos. 228-30; Grenville to Grey, 23 Aug. 1812, 
Grey MSS.; Grey to Holland, 19 Aug. 1812, Add. MS. 51651 fo. 186; Fortescue 
MSS., x. 292. Brougham subscribed to ‘the general rule of avoiding ever mixing 
oneself directly in newspaper controversy’, but this did not preclude writing anony- 
mous articles, or giving hints to editors (Brougham to Wilson, 13 Sept. 1817, Add. 
MS. 30100 fos. 337-8). 

5Court and Cabinets of George III, iv. 409. 

6 Fortescue MSS., ix. 336-7. Auckland thought the attacks in the French press 
on the Peninsular war and Walcheren were more effective than those in the whig 
newspapers. 

7 Brougham to Holland, 6 Apr. [1811], Add. MS. 51561 fo. 84, quoted in Aspinall, 
p. 42. Brougham was also thinking of the whigs’ feeble support for Lord 
Folkestone’s motion against ex officio informations. 
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thought that writing for the newspapers was ‘dirty work’, and claimed that 
‘Lord Holland, the Lambs, Allen, and the very few others who do such 
things, have precisely the same feeling upon it’. One of the most striking 
features of the press campaign of 1807 is the way in which the burden of 
writing articles fell almost entirely on Brougham, assisted by Holland and 
Allen. Of the seventeen other whigs mentioned as possible contributors, it 
appears that only seven actually gave any assistance: the defaulters included 
such prominent political and literary figures as Petty, Erskine, Lauderdale, 
Horner, Francis, Sharp, Lord John Townshend, George Lamb, Parr and 
Porson.2 Sheridan, who had been active in the press in the seventeen- 
eighties, did nothing for the campaign, other than insert a paragraph in the 
Morning Post, when drunk, announcing an impending letter in defence of 
the prince of Wales’s treatment of the princess, which he forgot to write.4 
Brougham was driven to asking his colleagues on the Edinburgh Review for 
contributions, but without success.4 Holland was greatly impressed by 
Brougham’s labours ‘considering how very ill he has been seconded’; and 
it is not surprising that Brougham described the campaign headquarters in 
Ryder Street as a ‘castle of Indolence'.5 The dependence of the campaign 
on Brougham’s efforts led Holland to observe, several years later, that it was 
clear from experience that if any one undertook the management of the 
press, he would have to write three-quarters of the material himself.ó 

One explanation for the whigs’ lack of assistance in 1807 is that during the 
election most of them were out of town; but this does not account for the 
fact that in later years they remained almost wholly dependent on Brougham 
and Holland for contributions to the press. In 1809 Holland was driven to 
ask Grenville for some paragraphs, for with Brougham out of town he 
thought there was no one else who could write them; and during the election 
of 1812, Brougham, who was busy at Liverpool, admitted that it would be 
difficult to implement his plan of opening a room at Ridgeway's for a press 
campaign, unless Holland co-operated.” Holland recognized in that year 


1 Brougham and his Early Friends, ii. 347. Lord Thanet, who had given ‘a Sketch 
for a paragraph or two in a newspaper’, urged in 1815 that some reply be made to the 
encouragement of the assassination of Bonaparte in the Morning Post, but added that 
‘it is dirty work to meddle with newspapers’ (Thanet to Holland, 21 March 1813, 
Add. MS. 51571 fo. 106; Thanet to Grey, 31 March 1815, Grey MSS.). 

2 Aspinall, p. 286; Brougham to Allen, n.d. Wed.-Fri. [27-29 May 1807], Add. 
MS. 52177 fos. 127-30, 132. Contributors were Lord Kinnaird, Joseph Jekyll, 
Sydney Smith, J. C. Hippisley, John Wishaw, William Roscoe, and Sir Francis 
Vincent (Aspinall, pp. 285-6; Brougham to Allen, n.d. [28, 30 May 1807], Add. 
MS. 52177 fos. 130, 137; n.d. Tues. [16 June 1807], Add. MS. 52178 fos. 26-73 
Roscoe to Holland, 3 June 1807, Add. MS. 51650 fo. 100). 

3 Lauderdale to Howick, dated 5, but in fact 4, May 1807, Grey MSS. 

4Brougham to Allen, n.d. Sat. [25 May 1807], Wed. [3 June 1807], Add. MS. 
52177 fos. 114-15; Add. MS. 52178 fo. 6. 

5 Holland to Howick, 24 May 1807, Add. MS. 51544 fos. 129-30; Brougham to 
Allen, n.d. Fri. [5 June 1807], Add. MS. 52178 fo. 8. 

6Holland to Grenville, 12 Dec. 1812, Fortescue MSS. (Aspinall's transcripts). 

1 Fortescue MSS., ix. 345; Brougham to Grey, 25, 29 Sept. 1812, Brougham MSS. 
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that ‘We can never make any thing of the press without some organised 
system and some active and intelligent man to superintend it', but like 
Grenville and Grey, he could think of no one suitable for the task.1 Grey 
felt a sense of hopelessness about the matter, and remarked feebly in 181 5 
that the party had always been extremely ill-served by the press, and that it 
was vain to seek either a cause or remedy.? Holland was more prepared to 
admit that the problem arose partly from the whigs’ neglect. Early in 1817 
he identified one of the main causes of the whigs’ weakness as ‘a want of 
solidity and connection between the Leaders in Parliament and the News- 
paper Writers and others of the same description belonging to the Party, 
out of Parliament’. Some attempts were made to remedy this defect in 
1818 and 1819. Robert Adair suggested that a body similar to the whig 
club could be organized which could serve ostensibly to secure Romilly's 
interest in the Westminster election of 1818, but could also be used asa 
recruiting depot for young lawyers and others who might write for the 
press.4 At the beginning of the parliamentary session in 1819 Lambton 
attempted to organize a party committee to superintend the press, and simi- 
lar efforts were made at the end of the year at Grey's suggestion. They 
do not appear, however, to have come to anything, for Holland reported that 
he and Allen were unequal to the task, and he could see no disposition in 
the younger members of the party ‘to stimulate or assist the press’.6 

While it is easy to criticize the whigs for the discrepancy between their 
intentions and their achievements with regard to the daily press, their failure 
was not perhaps as serious as it might initially appear. Although Perry was 
their only consistent confidant among editors, they nevertheless enjoyed 
wide support from the metropolitan and provincial press, and from periodi- 
cals. One possible explanation as to why the whigs made no attempt to 
acquire an evening paper between 1809 and 1817 may lie in the growth of 
whig and reforming sympathies in the provincial press,” which made the 
support of evening papers circulating in the country less important. The 
most celebrated of these provincial papers was Edward Baines's Leeds 


1Holland to Grenville, 12 Dec. 1812, Fortescue MSS. (Aspinall's transcripts); 
Grenville to Grey, endorsed 19 Feb. 1812, Grey to Brougham, 1 Oct. 1812, Grey 
MSS. 

? Aspinall, p. 294. Before the meeting of parliament Grey thought ‘A great deal 
might be done . . . by means of the Press, both on foreign and domestic subjects, 
but of this I despair' (Grey to Brougham, 13 Nov. 1815, Grey MSS.). 

3 Holland to Grey, n.d. [Jan. 1817], Add. MS. 51553 fo. 101. The other two causes 
were their lack of clear policies, and the impression that they could not form an 
alternative government. Grey implicitly agreed, and wished that ‘there was as 
much zeal amongst our friends to maintain our cause by means of the press as there 
is on the other’ (Grey to Lady Holland, 12 Jan. 1817, Add. MS. 51553 fo. 75). 

4 Adair to Holland, 25 July 1818, Add. MS. 51609 fo. 127. 

5Mitchell, The Whigs in Opposition, 1815-30, p. 52. 

$Holland to Grey, 30 Dec. 1819, 4 Jan. 1820, Add. MS. 51546 fos. 27, 29. 

7J. R. Dinwiddy, ‘Parliamentary reform as an issue in English politics, 1800-10 4 
(unpublished London University Ph.D. thesis, 1971), P. 246; Morning Chronicle, 
29 Aug. 1810, 28 Feb., 28 March 1811, 9 March 1812. 
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Mercury, which had risen in circulation from 700 or 800 in 1801 to between 
2,000 and 3,000 in 1807. Its value to the whigs is indicated by Lord Milton's 
visit to the Mercury office after his successful contest in 1807, and by the 
fact that he was happy to receive Baines at Wentworth.! Another considera- 
tion was that during this period the whigs were supported by a majority of 
the London daily papers. According to Lord Morpeth, the Courier was the 
only significant right-wing paper to oppose the Fox-Grenville coalition, 
and in 1811 a stamp office survey estimated that eight daily papers were 
sympathetic to the opposition, whereas only five supported the govern- 
ment.? It appears that the same spirit of independence which led to this 
growth in the number of opposition papers also made it less necessary, but 
more difficult, for the whigs to purchase or secure the control of a newspaper. 
It is clear that their failure to establish a formal connection with a paper, 
such as the Globe in 1809, did not prevent their receiving its consistent 
support. The duke of Northumberland was under the impression in 1812 
that the Globe was controlled by the whigs, and Lord Glenbervie described 
it in 1813 as one of ‘the two favourite opposition papers’.3 

A further factor which may have diminished the whigs’ concern with the 
daily press was that their interests were powerfully supported by periodical 
journals, particularly Cobbett's weekly Political Register between 1804 and 
1806, and the quarterly Edinburgh Review from 1807. Cobbett's Register 
had been established in 1801 as a Grenvillite organ, but after the agreement 
between Fox and Grenville early in 1804, it came to be regarded by the 
whigs as the most effective opposition journal. By the end of 1803 the 
Register's sale had increased from less than 300 to more than 4,000, and 
Lord King recognized that it had ‘now become an important limb of 
opposition’.4 Even Fox, who early in 1804 said he saw little of the Register, 
admitted by the end of that year that it could be ‘most powerfully instru- 
mental’ in the opposition’s cause, and he went so far as to offer a hint on 
editorial policy.5 Cobbett was rapidly disillusioned with the coalition in 


1D. Read, Press and People, 1790-1850 (1961), p. 210; E. Baines, The Life of 
Edward Baines (1851), pp. 68-9. 

2Morpeth to Holland, 24 Nov. 1806, Add. MS. 51577 fo. 115; Christie, ‘British 
newspapers in the later Georgian age’ in Myth and Reality, p. 328. The survey. 
excluded The Times, and probably the Morning Advertiser and Public Ledger, for 
there were 16 daily papers in 1810 (advertisement in Morning Chronicle, 3x Dec. 
1810). Some of these papers, such as the Statesman and Alfred, were too radical to be 
regarded as whig papers. 

3The Correspondence of George, Prince of Wales, 1770-1812, ed. A. Aspinall (8 
vols., 1963—71), viii. 352; The Glenbervie Journals, ed. W. Sichel (1910), p. 215. 

*Cobbett's Annual Register, iv, cols. 929-30, 31 Dec. 1803; King to Holland, n.d. 
[late 1803], Add. MS. 51572 fo. 21. 

5 Memorials of Fox, iii. 233; Fox to Windham, 24 Nov. [1804], Add. MS. 37843 
fo. 231; Fox to O'Bryen, 3, 6 Nov. 1805, Add. MS. 47566 fos. 238, 240. Holland 
admired Cobbett’s ‘wit and talents’ and said ‘where one agrees with him he grati- 
fies all one's party feelings’ (Holland to Caroline Fox, 14 Oct. 1804, Add. MS. 
51737 fo. 102). An anonymous writer recalled in about 1818 that during Pitt’s 
second ministry ' Cobbett was in the zenith of his influence', and Creevey thought 
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1806, and became the most effective critic of the whigs. But the party was 
compensated to some extent for the loss of his support by a change in the 
character of the Edinburgh Review. Founded as a literary periodical in 1802 
the Edinburgh came to develop a strongly political character after Jeffrey's 
attack on Cobbett in July 1807.! It was to the Edinburgh, not the Morning 
Chronicle, that the best whig writer, Brougham, devoted his energies after 
1808,2 for although it did not have the immediate tactical advantages of a 
daily paper, it was a better medium for discussing questions in depth. 
Brougham had feared in 1807 that the Edinburgh would lose its ‘literary and 
speculative character' if it descended to 'degrading controversy' as in 
attacking Cobbett, but he came to use it as the medium for preparing 
public opinion for the whigs' parliamentary campaigns.? Some whigs, such 
as Holland, Tierney and Horner, thought that the Edinburgh did more good 
for the party when it was independent and judicial in tone, rather than 
partisan,* but there is no doubt that it exercised a great influence on behalf 
of the whigs in this period. 

Another reason why the whigs neglected the daily press may have been 
because they thought, as Brougham did, that the reports of the parliamen- 
tary debates had ' by far the greatest weight in regulating the public opinion 
upon any given question’, and that ‘the influence which the Press exerts 
directly’, that is, by its editorials, was ‘by no means equal to that of the 
Parliamentary discussions’.5 This judgement on the secondary influence of 
editorials is corroborated by recent research on the press. Dr. Solomon 
Lutnick concludes that during the American war ‘the news sections of the 
newspapers shaped more views than did the editorials’, and Dr. Patricia 
Hollis suggests that the unstamped papers of the eighteen-thirties ‘were 
read and sold less for their political and economic doctrines than for their 
cheap news'.$ Successful journalists such as Perry, who developed the 
importance of editorials, nevertheless recognized that it was the first duty 
of a newspaper to record facts, rather than opinions.7 Romilly believed that 
newspapers were influential 'less by the reasoning they contain, than by the 
publication of facts’, and Bentham thought that comment in a newspaper, 
or what he called ‘observation paragraphs’, were ‘at best. . . only accepted 


that Cobbett did Pitt more mischief ‘than all the opposition put together’ (The 
Letters of King George IV, 1812-30, ed. A. Aspinall (3 vols., Cambridge, 1938), 
iii. 469; Creevey to Dr. Currie, 28 July 1805, Creevey MSS. (microfilm)). 

1]. L. Clive, Scotch Reviewers: the Edinburgh Review, 1802-15 (1957), p. 67. 

2 Aspinall says Brougham was writing in the Morning Chronicle in 1808 and 1809 
(Politics and the Press, p. 291), but Brougham said in 1810 that he had not written in 
any paper, except the Edinburgh Review, since the turn of the year 1807/8 (Brougham 
to Allen,-n.d. [1810], Add. MS. 52178 fo. 89). 

3 Brougham to Allen, n.d. Wed. [1807], n.d. Fri. [19 July 1811], Add. MS. 52178 
fos. 36, 143. 

4Clive, pp. 117-18. 

5*Parliamentary History’, Edinburgh Review, xliv (1826), 460-1. 

6S, Lutnick, The American Revolution and the British Press, 1775-83 (Columbia, 
Missouri, [1967]), p. 221; P. L. Hollis, The Pauper Press (Oxford, 1970), p. 285. 

1 Morning Chronicle, 21 July 1791, 23 Nov. 1792. 
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as apologies for want of news'.! It would appear that the public bought 
newspapers more for information than for opinions, and that the chief 
item of news was the reports of the debates, which exercised a greater 
influence than the editorials. In this light it is natural that the whigs should 
have concentrated more on their parliamentary activities, and on encour- 
aging public meetings and petitions which would be reported in the press, 
than on contributing articles to newspapers. The whigs’ main aim in 
attempting to enlist the support of newspapers was to ensure the full 
coverage and circulation of their speeches. The subsidy of £300 per year 
given to Perry in the early seventeen-nineties had been to ensure that the 
Morning Chronicle’s reports of the debates would be reprinted in the evening 
Star and then copied by the provincial press; similarly, the principal 
objects of the establishment of the Guardian in 1817 were to have a paper 
which gave a full report of the debates, and which circulated in the country.2 
The wealth of criticism which the whigs heaped on the Morning Chronicle’s 
reports of their speeches testifies to the importance they attached to their 
publication in a full and accurate form.3 They were anxious not only to 
avoid misrepresentation, but also to communicate their views outside 
parliament; hence Grey complained in 1812 not merely that the reports 
were inaccurate, but that friendly editors ‘give no account either of Gren- 
ville’s or Ponsonby’s Speeches which would sufficiently explain their views 
to the Public’.4 

The whigs were of course also concerned with the influence of editorials 
in the daily press, but they appear to have felt that a daily paper was too 
ephemeral, and its treatment of important questions too brief, for it to have 
the same influence as pamphlets and periodicals. Fox observed in 1785 that 
it was clear that daily paragraphs in the press were of little use until a subject 
had been discussed in depth, in pamphlets or a series of letters, since the 
public would not understand them.5 Brougham took a similar view in 1808 
when he suggested that some articles on foreign policy should be published 
as a pamphlet since he believed that such matters were forgotten as soon as 


1H. F. Groenvelt [Pierre Étienne Dumont], Letters (1792), p. 269. (These 
include several original letters by Romilly.) Memorandum, n.d. [c. 1794], Univer- 
sity College London, Bentham MSS. Box cvii fo. 24. Lord Lowther thought that a 
newspaper's variety and early intelligence were more important than its politics in 
raising its sale (Aspinall, p. 336). 

2Christie, Myth and Reality, p. 346; Aspinall, p. 299. 

3 Asquith, pp. 15-16, 170-3, 283-4, 408, 411-15. 

‘Grey to Holland, 13 Dec. 1812, Add. MS. 51551 fo. 249. And yet the leading 
whigs did little to help friendly editors publish their speeches. Both Fox and Horner 
appear to have corrected only 2 speeches in their lives; Ponsonby said he never 
corrected a speech for publication; and Grey affirmed that he never authorized or 
corrected reports of speeches since it entailed too much labour (Memorials of Fox, 
iii. 365n.; Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, ed. L. Horner (2 vols., 
1843), ii. 66-8; Roberts, The Whig Party, p. 48; endorsement by Grey on a letter 
from Lewis Goldsmith, 17 Nov. 1810, Grey MSS.; Grey to Holland, 1 3 May 
[1817], Add. MS. 51553 fo. 88 (copy). 

5 Memorials of Fox, ii. 274-5. 
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they had been read in a newspaper.! Pamphlets had the advantages over 
newspapers of being more compact, durable, and detailed. Periodicals such as 
the Edinburgh had the additional asset of attracting a wide range of readers 
by virtue of their miscellany. As William Gifford of the Quarterly Review 
observed 'the variety of their contents attracts those, who never dream of 
opening a pamphlet’.2 The influence of newspaper comment also had its 
limitations at the popular level, as well as in the more highly-educated 
circles. During his election campaign in 1818 Mackintosh was dissatisfied 
with the mildness of the Morning Chronicle, and hoped that ‘more spirit is 
shewn in Posting Bills & Ballads. These are more important than news- 
papers which are not read by the most numerous class of the Electors’.3 

Another factor which may have discouraged the whigs from expounding 
their opinions in the press was the disunity between the three main wings 
of the party, which would be exacerbated by the public discussion of 
controversial questions, such as parliamentary reform or the restoration of 
the Bourbons. This disunity may at times have encouraged individual 
whigs to express their views in the press to counter the influence of their 
colleagues. Lauderdale, for example, was no doubt attempting to curb the 
influence of the Whitbread whigs in 1809 when he wrote some pseudony- 
mous letters in the Morning Chronicle attacking Wardle, and thereby the 
cause of reform in general.4 But it seems probable that the whigs were 
inhibited by the fear that the public articulation of opinions would worsen 
the tensions within the party. Lambton was probably not alone in feeling 
in 1821, when an article of his in the Durham Chronicle aroused the dis- 
approval of his father-in-law Grey, ‘another time I will suffer the whig 
character to defend itself’.5 

The lack of unity among the whigs makes it difficult to generalize about 
the party as a whole. The evidence suggests that the conservative whigs, 
such as the Grenvilles, were more reluctant to use the press than the more 
forward whigs such as Brougham, Wilson and Lambton. Underlying this 
reluctance was a different attitude towards public opinion. The conserva- 
tive whigs regarded opinion out-of-doors as a useful check upon the en- 
croachments of government, particularly the influence of the Crown. But 
they confined the scope of public opinion to the propertied and educated 
classes; they distrusted it as a volatile force that needed to be led and tem- 
pered by the aristocracy; and they preferred to mobilize it by the traditional 
county meeting rather than by the newspapers. The more forward whigs 
were more prepared to see public opinion as a dynamic force which could 


1 Aspinall, p. 292. 

2]. Barrow, Autobiographical Memoir (1847), p. 507. 

3Mackintosh to Holland, 14 June 1818, Add. MS. 51653 fo. 65. 

*Lauderdale to Grey, 5, 21, 26, 28 Aug., 14 Sept., 13 Oct., 18 Nov. 1809, Grey 
MSS.; ‘A Friend to Justice’ and ‘A Lover of Truth’ in Morning Chronicle, x9 Aug., 
8 Sept., 30 Dec. 1809. 

5 Lambton to Grey, endorsed 28 July, 8 Aug. 1821, Grey MSS. article in Durham 
Chronicle, 28 July 1821, in reply to an attack in The Times, 23 July 1821, on the whigs 
for participating in the coronation. 
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take the initiative; they were less afraid that it would get out of control; and 
they were thus more willing to mobilize radical and lower-class opinion in 
order to put pressure on the government. But these were differences of 
degree. All the whigs, whatever their attitude towards public opinion, 
recognized that it was essential to enlist the support of the press to a greater 
or lesser extent. Yet despite their repeated intentions, they constantly 
failed to write articles for, or form a durable connection with, newspapers 
other than the Morning Chronicle. Some reasons have been suggested as to 
why this failure was not too serious in political terms, and it cannot be 
considered surprising in the light of the party's disunity, and its consequent 
weakness in leadership and organization. But the failure is a testimony to 
the ineffectiveness of the whigs as a party, since their practical achievements 
with regard to the press were never proportionate to their avowed intentions. 


IvoN ASQUITH 


Notes and Documents 
Writs of Summons of 1246, 1247 and 1255' 


COPIES OF THREE of the earliest writs of summons to ‘parliaments’ 
are preserved in one of the monastic cartularies among the muniments of 
the dean and chapter of Durham. They are important for the fact that they 
furnish dates for the summonses, which do not seem to be widely known.? 
These are 25 January 1246 for the assembly on the following 18 March, 
20 November 1247 for 9 February 1248, and January 1255 for 18 April 
1255: the full date of the last is not adequately recorded in the copy. Al- 
though it is not easy to attach any particular significance to the dates on 
which writs were issued for these assemblies, they are significant in other 
Ways. 

The three writs were all addressed to the prior of Durham, and so shed 
some light on the obscure question of who was summoned during Henry 
III's reign. No list of addressees has survived earlier than that relating to 
the assembly of January 1265, a list that has rightly been approached with 
caution as a basis for generalization, given the circumstances, but it is now 
clear that the appearance of superiors of cathedral priories in that list was 
not wholly unprecedented.? Indeed, three summonses in the space of nine 
years may constitute sufficient grounds for supposing that members of this 
group were summoned with some regularity during the mid thirteenth 
century. If that was the practice, it was not perpetuated, the prior of 
Durham and all his colleagues except the prior of Christ Church, Canterbury 
apparently succeeding in extricating themselves from its burdens in the 
course of Edward I's reign, and so the three writs illustrate the situation be- 
fore the composition of convocation and of the ecclesiastical element in 
parliament became more settled.4 

The formulation of the writs is of some interest since there was not then 
an established stereotype. An example of fluidity is to be seen in the use of 


1Thanks are due to Professors H. S. Offer and G. O. Sayles for advice on several 
points. 

2 Handbook of British Chronology, ed. F. M. Powicke and E. B. Fryde (2nd 
edn., 1961), pp. 499-501, with references to other writs mentioned here. 

3J. E. Powell and K. Wallis, The House of Lords in the Middle Ages (1968), pp. 
195-7. 

4A. M. Reich, The Parliamentary Abbots to 1470 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1941), 
ch. vii, and Appendix 2, where the fact that 4 cathedral priories appointed proctors 
for the postponed parliament of Feb. 1324 is silently discounted, presumably be- 
cause this arose from confusion following the cancellation of the convocations 
summoned to coincide with the parliament planned for the previous month 
(Parliamentary Writs, ed. F. Palgrave (2 vols., Record Comm., 1827-34), n. ii, 
287-06). 
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rogamus in the writ of January 1255, where those of January 1246 and 
November 1247 had followed that of December 1241 in using mandamus 
to introduce the summons itself. Between 1254 and 1257 there seems 
to have been some experimentation on this point, requirimus being used on 
7 June 1254, but the writ of January 1258 saw the return of mandamus. 
Other changes took more permanent root: the writ of January 1246 was 
rather less peremptory than that of December 1241, thanks to the intro- 
duction of a clause after the salutation narrating the need for counsel on 
the affairs of the realm, and this feature became part of the common form. 
The writ of January 1255 is the earliest extant for such assemblies in which 
the term prelati was used to describe some of those summoned, all of whom 
had hitherto usually been embraced by a single term, most frequently 
magnates: in January 1246 for instance the prior of Durham was called 
upon, together with alii magnates. This change could be taken as a response 
to several factors: a narrowing view of magnates as laymen or at most tenants- 
in-chief, the separation of the assembled ecclesiastics and laymen for 
deliberation, or the need for a more discriminating approach in securing 
revenue.! Although there seems to be no evidence to confirm any one 
interpretation, the change was presumably deliberate rather than casual. 

. The copying of the writs into the oldest of Durham cathedral priory's 
general cartularies to survive intact provides some insight into the way in 
which the assemblies were viewed at the time. ‘This cartulary was compiled 
between 1220 and about 1230, and the writs were copied on a leaf left blank 
at the end of a gathering which had been supplied to complete the com- 
pilation. The two earlier writs are in reverse order and precede copies of 
a letter concerning the division of the profits of justice between the prior 
and the bishop of Durham, and of Henry III’s letter to northern abbots and 
priors asking for a subsidy on the occasion of his eldest daughter’s betrothal 
in 1245.2 These four items are all written in a single hand, perhaps before 
the writ of January 1255 was available, this being squashed into the space 
at the head of the leaf in a different mid thirteenth-century hand. Since the 
copies were made before the prior ceased to be summoned, they presumably 
reflected current interest rather than historical curiosity, and in this they 
are like the contemporary additions to the cartulary that were of particular 
concern to the prior, such as lists of pensions due from his chamber. As 
these other additions, together with the two items copied below the earlier 
writs, shared a financial significance, it is likely that the writs themselves 
were seen in the same light, and Durham’s interest in the questions sur- 
rounding clerical taxation is well attested by a memorandum made of the 
conditions hedging the offer of an aid in April 1254.3 

A. J. PIPER 


1 Powell and Wallis, pp. 169-81. 

2 Calendar of Patent Rolls 1232—47, p. 463. 

3W. E. Lunt, ‘The consent of the English lower clergy to taxation during the 
reign of Henry III’ in Persecution and Liberty: Essays in Honor of George Lincoln 
Burr (New York, 1931), pp. 117-69, esp. pp. 142-3. 
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Durham, Dean and Chapter Muniments, Cart. Vet. fo. 1240 


H dei gratia etc. Dilecto sibi in Christo Priori Dunelmensi salutem. Quia de 
arduis negotiis nos et totum regnum nostrum tangentibus et remedium desider- 
antibus tempestivum consilio vestro et aliorum magnatum nostrorum plurimum 
indigemus, vobis mandamus rogantes attente quatinus sicut nos et honorem 
nostrum necnon et totius regni nostri diligitis nullatenus omittatis quin dominica 
qua cantatur ‘letare Jerusalem’ [18 March] sitis nobiscum London’ una cum 
prefatis . . .! magnatibus nostris tractatum habituri super negotiis memoratis. 
Teste me ipso apud Westm’ xxv die Januarii anno regni nostri xxx? [1246]. 


H dei gratia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hybernie, Dux Normannie, Aquitanie, et 
Comes Andegavie. Dilecto sibi in Christo Priori Dunelmensi salutem. Quia 
proponimus communicare vobis quedam negotia nos et regnum nostrum tangentia 
quesine vestro et aliorum fidelium nostrorum consilio commode nequeunt expediri, 
vobis mandamus in fide qua nobis tenemini firmiter iniungentes quod veniatis ad 
nos London’in Octabis Purificationis Beate Marie [9 Feb. 1248] nobiscum et cum 
dictis fidelibus nostris super prefatis negotiis tractaturi et hoc nullatenus omittatis. 
Teste me ipso apud Westm’ xx die Novembris anno regni nostri xxx ij 0[1247]. 


H dei gratia [et]c. priori Dunelmensi salutem. Quia super arduis negociis no[s et] 
statum regni nostri tangentibus et remedium exigentibus tempestivum consilio 
vestro et prelatorum et magnatum nostrorum quamplurimum indigemus, vos 
rogamus in fide qua nobis tenemini firmiter iniungentes quatinus sicut nos et 
honorem nostrum et tocius regni nostri diligitis nullatenus omittatis quin a die 
Pasche proximo futuro in tres septimanas [18 Apr.] sitis nobiscum Lond' una 
cum prelatis et magnatibus regni nostri tractaturi super negociis memoratis. 
Teste me ipso apud Windesh' m? Januar’ anno regni nostri xxxix [1255]. 


Maritagium and the Changing Law 


A CASE OF a widow’s alienation of her maritagium from her rightful heirs, 
depicted in a transcript of a series of thirteenth-century charters and court 
records,? has a bearing on the disputed relationship of the common law to 
the statute law which was developing in Edward I's reign. A maritagium, 
usually in the form of land before the mid thirteenth century, was the grant 


l'Tironian sign erased after alteration of prelatis to prefatis. 

Z'Three minims, possibly intended as the termination of Windesh’. They can 
hardly represent 3 Jan. as the last minim has no descender and die is lacking; to 
judge by entries on the Close Rolls, documents would have been dated Windsor 
during the last 9 days of January 1255 (Calendar of Close Rolls 1254-6, pp. 20-32). 

3Public Record Office, Exchequer K.R., Ancient Deeds E 210, D.9962. This docu- 
ment is a large sheet of parchment, on which are copied ro items, apparently for 
reference in a 14th-century lawsuit. The episode of the maritagium is covered by 
the 5 entries on the obverse. The remaining transcripts concern an unrelated 
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made by a feudal lord to his daughter's husband on the occasion of their 
wedding. The land descended to the issue of this marriage, and in the case 
of a grant made in libero maritagio, no service was owed to the superior 
lord until the estate had been thrice inherited by the heirs ‘of the body’ 
of the donee. Unless the maritagium was subsequently assigned as part of 
the dower of the donee’s wife, she had no control over this estate on her 
husband’s death. The land descended to the heir of the marriage, but if 
there was no issue, it reverted to the superior lord.! 

The manors of Britford (Wilts.) and Yarkhill (Herefs.) were granted in 
1232-4. by Walter de Lacy to Ralph de Tony, in free marriage with his 
daughter Petronilla, although Ralph was required to render the service due 
to the king and the forinsec military service due to Lacy’s barony of Weobley 
(Herefs.).? Walter de Lacy, lord of Meath, was more concerned with his 
Irish interests than with his English estates, which may account for his 
lavish grant. Yarkhill, six miles north-east of Hereford, and Britford, two 
miles south-east of the modern Salisbury, were two of the most profitable 
Lacy manors, and each was the administrative centre for a group of sur- 
rounding lands. A series of misfortunes in the descent of the Lacy and 
Tony honours probably accounts for Petronilla’s subsequent control over 
her maritagium. On Walter de Lacy’s death in 1241, his English lands were 
fragmented among coheiresses, while the Tony family suffered two long 
minorities, the first following the death of Petronilla’s husband in 1239, 
and the second following that of their son Roger in 1264.3 

Neither Yarkhill nor Britford was included in the dower lands assigned 
to Petronilla by the king in 1241, yet in 1242-3 she held an estate in Yarkhill 
as tenant of her nieces, and held Britford in chief. With her second husband, 
William de St. Omer, she had control of Roger's charters and other title- 
deeds during the later years of his minority.5 In August 1278, Petronilla, 
again a widow, granted Britford to Thomas de St. Omer in fee and inherit- 
ance, with licence to dispose of the manor as he chose. Her charter con- 
tained the usual clause of warranty, and at Michaelmas 1281, a plea of 


1F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law before the Time of 
Edward I (2 vols., 2nd edn., Cambridge, 1898), ii. 15-16. 

2P.R.O., E210, D.9962, I. The chief witness, John de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, held 
the earldom from 22 Nov. 1232 (The Complete Peerage, comp. G. E. Cokayne and 
others (15 vols., 1910—59), vii. 678—9). Roger de Tony, son of Ralph and Petronilla, 
was of age in 1256 (I. J. Sanders, English Baronies: a Study of their Origin and 
Descent, 1086—1327 (Oxford, 1960), p. 118). 

3W. E. Wightman, The Lacy Family in Normandy and England (Oxford, 1966), 
pp. 18, 118, 201-3, 205, 210, 237; Sanders, pp. 95-6, 117-18. 

4 Excerpta e Rotulis Finium, ed. C. Roberts (2 vols., Record Comm., 1835-6), i. 
344-5; Book of Fees, ii. 741, 809, 817; Calendar of Patent Rolls 1247-58, p. 503; 
The Beauchamp Cartulary, ed. Emma Mason (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., forthcoming), 
no. 384. Surviving Tony charters are found in this cartulary as a result of the marriage 
of the heiress Alice de Tony to Guy de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. However, many 
known grants to the Tony family, including that of Walter de Lacy, are missing. 
Since that charter was later in the possession of the St. Omer family, it is likely that 
they also retained others. 
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warranty of charter brought by him was ended by a final concord in which she 
again warranted her grant, on the understanding that Thomas would render 
the service due to the chief lords. Presumably action either on the part of 
the Lacy heirs, or of her grandson Ralph de Tony, now the mesne lord, 
caused Thomas to bring this litigation.! 

Ralph's son Robert, who succeeded to the Tony lands in 1295,? sued 
Thomas de St. Omer for the return of Britford, but the defendant cited 
Petronilla's grants, and produced his copy of the final concord of 1281. He 
pointed out that this fine was made prior to the issue of the Second Statute of 
Westminster (1285), which dealt with the alienation of lands given in 
marriage. He claimed that before that time it was lawful for thoseto whom 
land had been given in free marriage to alienate it after the death of 
the offspring. This second argument was very properly rejected by the 
baronial petitioners of 1258,? and in any case, Petronilla had descendants by 
her first marriage who were the rightful heirs of this land. Thomas, 
perhaps feeling on shaky ground at this stage, then produced his trump 
card, which was that Petronilla's warranty was equally binding on her 
heirs, including Robert. In rejoinder, Robert claimed that by the Statute of 
Gloucester (1278), he was entitled to claim seisin of the estate, notwith- 
standing any warranty made by Petronilla, and in addition, the Second Stat- 
ute of Westminster provided a remedy for cases such as this. His generalized 
argument was in fact based on cap. 7 of the Statute of Gloucester, which 
actually concerned dower, not maritagia, and cap. 1, De Donis, of the Statute 
of Westminster II.4 

Thomas replied that according to the law of England the heir was bound 
by his predecessor's warranty, and neither the Statute of Gloucester nor 
any other ‘special law’ could counteract the common law. Further, the 
Statute did not allow the heir ‘of the body’ to evade the consequences of 
such a warranty. Thomas’s reasoning on the validity of warranty which 
was made in defiance of hereditary rights under the common law might be 
disingenious, but he had a better defence in that the concluding section of 
De Donis specified that the remedies it provided for men in Robert’s situa- 
tion applied only to new alienations, not to those made before 1285. Robert 
evidently came to the same conclusion, since he failed to appear when next 
summoned.5 Thomas might at this stage have claimed judgement by de- 
fault, but in view of the legal ambiguities, he prudently brought a writ of 
right against Robert in the Bench court. At the end of April 1307, Robert 
granted Britford to Thomas, in return for 170 marks and an undertaking to 
render the service due to the Lacy heirs on his behalf.6 


1 P.,R.O., E210, D.9962 11, nr. 

2Sanders, p. 118. 

3 Select Charters, ed. W. Stubbs (9th edn., Oxford, 1942, rev. H. W. C. Davis), 
P- 377- 

^'The texts of these statutes are printed in Statutes of the Realm, i. 71, 107. 

5P.R.O., E210, D.9962 IV. 

6 Ibid. v. The text of Quia Emptores is printed in Statutes of the Realm, i. 106. 
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The case shows that De Donis met a very real need, in upholding rights 
which the common law took for granted, but which could so easily be 
overriden. In the event, Thomas de St. Omer, who had cunningly played 
on the loopholes in the common law, was secured in his tenancy on terms 
which complied with the statute Quia Emptores (1290), while Robert de 
Tony, for whom the new statute law was published too late, had a better 
case in equity, which doubtless explains the return he obtained for this 
debatable land. 


EMMA MASON 


A Conciliar Court of Audit at work in the last 
months of the Reign of Henry VIT 


THE RESEARCHES of Professor W. C. Richardson and Dr. B. P. Wolffe 
have revealed the re-establishment by the early fourteen-nineties of the 
Yorkist practice of control of land revenues in the Chamber.? The principal 
receivers of land revenues, apart from the receiver-general of the duchy of 
Lancaster, once more rendered their final accounts before the king in his 
Chamber. If, however, this aspect of Henrician finance was to be wholly 
successful, an effective office of audit was required within the Chamber 
organization. Initially the king's chief minister, Sir Reynold Bray, acted as 
general auditor and he aided Henry in the task of examining accounts.? 
Declarations appear to have been presented orally before them by the various 
revenue officials. Later selected members of the council, notably Sir Robert 
Southwell, were called upon to assist in these informal audits.4 The system 
was sufficiently elastic to enable the king to appoint those of the council who 
possessed particular knowledge about individual cases. Southwell, however, 
was trained by Bray and took his place as auditor after the minister's death 
in 1503.5 "Thereafter the department of audit enjoyed rapid progress. By 
the financial year 1503 to 1504, Roger Layburne, bishop of Carlisle, had 
joined Southwell;6 after Hilary term 1505, the audit office had attained curial 
status. An important book of memoranda and obligations for the years 


1Miss Margaret M. Condon and Professor G. R. Elton kindly criticized the draft 
- of this note. 
2W. C. Richardson, Tudor Chamber Administration (Baton Rouge, 1952), pp. 176- 
92 and 461—2. B. P. Wolffe, ‘Henry VII's land revenues and Chamber finance’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxix (1964), 225-54; The Crown Lands, 1461 to 1536 (1970), pp 
70-1; The Royal Demesne in English History (1971), pp. 206-9. 
3 Richardson, pp. 178-9, 461. 
4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid., p. 181; Wolffe, Crown Lands, p. 71. 
7Richardson, pp. 461-2; Wolffe, Crown Lands, pp. 73, 147-61; Public Record 
Office, E 315/263 fos. 3, 4, 10. All documents cited in this note are in the Public 
Record Office. ; 
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1505 to 1508 records the beginnings of a first instance court of audit,! 
a body which preceded the formally organized court of general surveyors, 
the efficacy of which offers ‘a major part of the explanation for the augmenta- 
tion of such revenues for which the opening years of the sixteenth century 
were remarkable'.2 Prior to the establishment of the statutory court in the 
reign of Henry VIII, however, came the further development of the conciliar 
court of audit by Henry VII. This was of great significance although 
neither Richardson nor Wolffe appears to have noticed it. Roger Layburne 
died in 1508 and from Trinity term of that year the book of memoranda and 
obligations records that appearances were to be made before Robert 
Sherburne, bishop of St. David's, Robert Southwell, and Henry Ediall clerk.3 
And the survival of a small series of documents (the draft acta of the court 
and a rough copy ofa petition to it) facilitates an examination of the composi- 
tion and institutional structure of the court of audit in February 1509.4 It 
is to the situation in February 1509 that the remainder of this note is ad- 
dressed. 

The personnel of the court was considerably enlarged after the bishop of 
Carlisle’s decease. Sherburne, promoted from St. David’s to the see of 
Chichester in September 1508, and Ediall had joined Sir Robert Southwell. 
Newly arrived by February 1509 in the presence lists of the draft acta 
were Sir Robert Sheffield, Sir Humphrey Coningsby, Charles Booth, 
Lewis Pollard, Richard Elyot, Richard Sutton, William Rudhall, Thomas 
Lynom, Walter Luke, Walter Rowdon and George Harebrown. The name 
‘Husy’ also appears but is struck through. This assembly is fascinating. 
Seven (if ‘Husy’ be Sir John Husye5 and may be counted) were members of 
Henry VII’s council: Sherburne (who also succeeded Layburne as a mem- 
ber of the conciliar tribunal known as the 'council learned in the law'6), 
Southwell, Coningsby (another of the council learned),7 Sheffield, Ediall, 
Sutton and Husye.8 Four were past or present members of the establish- 
ment of the prince of Wales: Booth (a civil lawyer, member of Arthur’s 
council, and chancellor of the council in the Marches from 1502), Rudhall 
and Luke (attorney-general and solicitor-general respectively to Prince 
Henry), and Lynom (a Yorkist receiver reappointed by Henry VII who 


1E 315/263. 2 Wolffe, Crown Lands, pp. 74-5. 

3E 315/263 fo. 37. 4E 163/9/20. 

5Sir John Husye is the obvious candidate: he was master of the wards and a 
matter had previously been committed to him by Layburne and Southwell (E 315/ 
263 fo. 26). 

6D.L. 5/4 fo. 139. 

TR. Somerville, ‘Henry VII's “council learned in the law”’, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
liv (1939), 429. 

8I owe verification of the membership of Henry VII's council to the as yet un- 
published work of Miss Condon. Southwell was, in addition, an auditor of the 
exchequer and chief butler of England. Coningsby was a justice of assize. Sheffield 
was a former recorder of London. Ediall was archdeacon of Rochester and provost 
of Wingham, Kent; he was also associated with the council learned (D.L. 5/4 fo. 
157v). Sutton was a common lawyer. 
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had been controller of Arthur's household).! Pollard and Elyot were promi- 
nent sergeants-at-law who attended Henry VII's council in the last years 
of the reign but appear not to have been sworn members of it;2 Rowdon was 
an active barrister from Lincoln's Inn;? Harebrown remains of uncertain 
identity.4 

` These men, meeting at the Blackfriars or in the Prince’s Chamber at 
Westminster, ordered appearances and reappearances, heard learned coun- 
sel, perused written documentation, instituted an inquiry, entertained a 
petition, discharged a recognizance, and pronounced orders and decrees.? 
A prominent feature of the 1509 record is, however, the light thrown on this 
body's institutional structure. The phraseology coram Consilio domini 
Regis et Principis in Camera Consilii dicti Principis . . . presentibus de Consilio 
epitomizes the intrinsic fluidity of this tribunal— but it also reveals un- 
realized problems. In Hilary term 1505 it is quite clear from its memoranda 
that the conciliar court of audit and the prince's council were institutionally 
distinct.6 Was it the case that Henry VII reconstructed the office of audit 
in his last months? Did the office achieve an increased vitality in 1 509 
through the fact that the dormancy of the prince’s council in Wales and the 
Marches after the death of Arthur in 1502 had enabled the machinery of the 
latter body to be harnessed to the use of Henry VII’s auditors of land re- 
venues ?7 And which prince’s council? That Henry VII appointed a 
standing council for his second son and that this body entertained petitions 
in the usual way is clear from other sources,’ but was this council the council 
in Wales? Or was it merely to administer the inheritance of the prince ? 
Moreover, the fluidity is one of personnel. The court of audit was until 
1508 an elastic element of Henry VIT's council in the same way that Bray’s 
other brainchild, the council learned in the law, was a committee of the 
council.9 That a conciliar tribunal should include men not sworn of the 
council is of itself unimportant: many lawyers and others attended Henry 
VIPs council who were in consiliarios but not strictly councillors. Yet why 
these prince’s men in the conciliar court of audit in 1509? Were they the 
trusted servants of Henry VII or merely cheap labour? The situation of 


1C. A. J. Skeel, The Council in the Marches of Wales (1904), p. 30; M. Bowker, 
The Secular Clergy in the Diocese of Lincoln, 1495-1520 (Cambridge, 1968), p. 28; 
Wolffe, ‘Henry VII's land revenues’, p. 234. Cf. Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, 1, nos. 438 (pt. 3, m. 16), 414 (48). 

2Elyot was also a receiver. i 

>The Records of the Honorable Society of Lincoln's Inn: the Black Books, i (1897), 


4I have seen this name amongst endorsements on the proceedings of the council 
attendant (the so-called court of requests). i 

5See document below. Cf. Wolffe, Crown Lands, p. 74; Richardson, pp. 186-91. 

SE 315/263 fos. 8, 9, 9v, ro. 

7Cf. Skeel, p. 31; P. Williams, The Council in the Marches of Wales under Elizabeth 
I (Cardiff, 1958), p. 1r. 

8 E.g. E 163/9/38. 

?Miss Condon's work will fully elucidate the council learned. 
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Henry VII’s court of audit in February 1509, therefore, raises real doubts: 
yet another thorn in the side of the historian of the Henrician council. 


J. A. Guy 


Public Record Office, Exchequer, King’s Remembrancer, Miscellanea of the Exchequer, 
E 163/9/201 


[fo. 1] [a]nno xxiiij Henrici septimi 
presentibus? 
Roberto Episcopo Cicestrensis 
Roberto Sowthwell milite 
Roberto Sheffeld milite 
Henrico Ediall Clerico 


Carolo Bothe Cancellario domini principis 


[Memorandum that the tenth day of Febr]uary the yere abovesaid appered byfore 
the said Counsaill at the Blakffreres in London [James Hurleton in the name of] 
Elizabeth Hurleton, moder to the said James, ffermor of Dee milles within the 
Cite of Ches[ter].3 [It is ordered the said] day as towching the grete Tymber for 
the Reparacions of the said milles and the Stonewarke and Tymber belongyng to 
the Callse [sic] ther. The auditor ther hathe incommaundement to allowe the 
said ffermor for the seid Tymber [and Ston]ewarke. And as to ffellying and carying 
of the said grete Tymber ffromehensforth to be at the kinges costes & charge and 
to be delyvered at the Castell of Chestre. And all theother Reparacions towching 
the said milles to be at the costes & charge of the [said] ffermor. 


[signed] Rob Cicestren 


[fo. 2v]* presentibus 


Roberto Episcopo Cicestrensis 

Roberto Sowthwell milite 

Roberto Sheffeld milite 

Henrico Ediall Clerico 

Carolo Bothe Cancellario domini principis 
Willelmo Rudhall attornato 

Waltero Rowdon 

Georgio Harebrown 


1Unpublished Crown copyright material reproduced by permission of the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. Since these drafts are heavily corrected, the 
changes being mainly grammatical, a aimple text is presented as it most probably 
appeared in the final version. Abbreviations have been extended. A minimum of 
punctuation has been provided, and the use of capitals standardized at the beginning 
of sentences and for proper names. Substantive portions within square brackets 
represent gaps in the manuscript filled from complementary drafts of the same 
material found elsewhere in the document. Other gaps are indicated by three dots. 

2'The list of the presence is supplied from the first part of fo. 2v, which is another 
version of fo. 1. 

3 Cf. Richardson, p. 185. 

4Fo. 1v contains nothing of importance. Fo. 2 is another version of fo. 3. 
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Item it is ordered the said day touching suche arrerages as resteth in the auditors 
boke of Chestre uppon the abbot of Dewlecrasse that the said abbot [or his] 
sufficient deputie shall appere byfore the said Councell . . . nday of lent! next 
comying and then to content . . . [s}uche some[s of] money as resteth uppon hym 
or els to... ant & lawfull discharge in the lawe as shalbe thought [by the said co]un- 
saill to be good. 
[fo. 3] T[ermino] Hi[llarij] anno xxiiij Henrici vij mensis Februarij viij die 

R[obert]us Cicestrensis 

Robertus Sowthwell miles 

Robertus Sheffeld miles 

Humfridus Conyngesby serviente [sic] ad legem 

Lodowicus Pollard serviente [sic] ad legem 

Ricardus Eliott serviente [sic] ad legem 

Carolus Bothe Cancellarius domini principis 

Henricus Ediall Consiliarius domini Regis 

Ricardus Sutton Consiliarius dicti domini Regis 

Willelmus Rudhall attornatus domini principis 


Thomas Lynom 
Walterus Luke Solic[ito]r dicti principis 


Memorandum that the viij day of the said moneth appered byfore the said 
Counsaill thabbott of Bardesey withis lerned Counsaill touching an Cxx li charged 
uppon the said abbott in the auditors bokes of Northwalles. It is ordered by the 
said Counsaill the said day that as to the Cxx li charged uppon the seid abbot, for 
the whiche heis bounde by recognisaunce byforethe Ch[a]mberleyn of Northwales 
to appere byfore the said Counsaill & accordyng to the said recognisaunce appered, 
and shewed byfore the said Counsaill the Lettres Patentes of king E[dward] the 
fourth beryng date the fifth yere of his Reigne, in the whiche is conteyned that the 
said king relessed to the said abbott & his successors xij li yerly. Whiche seid Lettre 
patentes the said Counsaill think good, and that the said abbott to be discharged of 
the said Cxx li & yerley the said abbot to be charged with xxvj s viij d. 
[fo. 4]? present{ibus] anno xxiiij Henrici vij xvj die Februarij T[ermino] Hillarij 

Roberto C[icestrensis] 

Roberto So[wthwell] 

Henrico E[diall] 

Husy milite? 

[Hum]frido Conyngesby serviente ad legem 

Eliot serviente ad legem 


Willelmo Rudhall attornato domini principis 
Waltero Rowdon? 


In the. . . Danvers knight in the right of Anne his wyffe, John Whityngton and 
Richard Bolles squiers, Cosyns and heres of dame Jane Houghton late the wyfte 
of Sir William Houghton knight, suster and heire to Sir John Colshill knight, for 
the manors of Benamye, Stratton, Leskerd Colshill, Swannecote, Wikeborugh, 


lof midlenten Sonday struck through. 
2Fo. 3v is blank. 3Struck through. 
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and for a mese & londes in Trennyth, whiche were the said dame Janes and ffound 
by office to be holden of full age and holde the said manors londes & tenementes of 
the duchie of Córnewall by knightes service.! It is ordered by the said Counsaill 
thatthesaid cooparcionars shall content & paye the Relyffes due for the said manors 
londes & tenementes. And over that to answer the kinges grace by the ffest of 
midsommer next comyng after the dethe of the seid dame Jane [for] the issues & 
profittes of the said manors londes & tenementes ffrom the dethe of the seid Sir 
William Houghton, whiche helde the said manors londes & tenementes for terme 
of his lyve, and died the last day of February the xxiij yere of the Reigne of ye 
kinges grace that now is, unto the last day of July the said xxiij yere, at which day 
the seid cooparceoners tendyd aswell fyne for respityng of [their] homage as 
payment of ther Relyffes due for the said manors londes & tenementes to John 
Walshe ffeodarye of the said . . .? Walshe feodarye ys & that the seid coparconers 
shall be . . . [s]eid manors landes & tenementes with their appurtennaunces . . . 
ther Reliffes the said day to the said ffeodary xiij li vj s viij d. 


[fo. 50]? . . . day of ffebruary the xxiiij yere of the Reigne of king Henry the seventh. 


Itis ordered for the mater in variaunce [between the] reverent ffader in god Richard 
Bisshop of Norwiche of the one partie, & John Butterfeld parson of the Chirche of 
South Wotton in the County of Norff, that Charles Bothe Chaunceler to the prince 
shall vewe and make serche for the spirituall Jurisdiccion beyng in variaunce 
betwene the said reverent fader in god &the seid Butterfeld & other in the Castell 
of Risyng, and that John Dobbyns Baillyff ther shall suffer the said Chaunceler to 
over see all suche recordes as resteth ther within the seid Castell touchyng the 
princes title in the said mater.4 And over that the seid Chaunceler to certefye the 
trouth of the seid variaunce by the moys of Pasche next comyng. Also the said 
John Butterfeld to appere the said day then to be further ordered as shalbe 
thought by the king & princes Counsaill, and over that the seid Chaunceler shall 
have . . . the premisses. 


[fo. 6]5 To the Right reverent ffader in god the Bisshop of Cicestre, Sir Robert 
Sowthwell knight, & Mr Henry Ediall, the kinges Counsaillors 


Sheweth unto your good Lordshippes your daily Orator John Peny ... That 
wher as your said orator hertofore hathe had allowaunce for . . . attendaunce on 
your good lordshippes & other of the princes Councell in the terme season every 
day xij d, unto now of lateithathe. . . of Mr Walles& Mr Fyn then being the princes 
Chaunceler, in consideracon of the true & feythfull service that your said Orator 
hathe don & daily dothe . . . to graunt unto your said suppliaunt the somme of 
vli, the wiche is layde unto the charge of your said orator as appereth in the auditors 
bokes of the Com of Chester, the whiche somme was never unto the last yere passed 
charged uppon your seid suppliaunt, the whiche somme of fyve poundes hathe 
hanged in respite sithe fourteenth yere of the Reigne of the kinges grace that now 


1Cf, Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem, Henry VII, iii, no. 366. 

2'The rest, from here to viij d., is struck through. 

3Fo. 4v is blank and fo. 5 is another version of fo. 8. 

*Rising was a possession of the duchy of Cornwall. Royal castle chapels were 
generally exempt from the bishop’s spiritual jurisdiction; cf. J. H. Denton, English 
Royal Free Chapels, 1100—r300 (Manchester, 1970), pp. 119-31, 150-2. 

5'T'his folio is struck through and marked * Vacat'. 
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i8; for reformacon wherof it may like your good! [lordships, seeing] that your said 
orator dayly every Terme geveth his attendaunce, to his grete costes & charge 
uppon your Lordshippes & hathe noon A[d]vauntages, to geve incommaunde- 
ment unto the auditor of the said Countie to discharge your said orator for pay- 
ment of the said somme of v li soe that he be noo further vexed nor troubled for... 


[fo. 6v] Memorandum that it is ordered by the reverend father in god Robert 
Busshop of Chicester, Robert South[well] k[night], and M[aster] H[enry] 
E[diall] C[lerk], that one Thomas Peke of Waterton in the Countie of L[incoln],? 
that he be before thauditors ther atthe next accompt in the seid Countie holdyn to 
shewe howe and by what maner he holdeth at a Toft and certen acres of lond lying 
in the seid towne of Waterton upon payne of x li.3 


[fo. 7] Anno xxiiij Henrici vij T[ermino] Hillarij 


Westm [A]cta coram Consilio domini Regis & principis in Camera Consilij dicti 
principis xvj die mensis Februarij anno supradicto presentibus de Consilio 


Roberto E[piscopo Cicestrensis] 

Roberto Sow[thwell mil]ite 

Henrico Ediall Clerico 

Humfrido Conyngesby serviente ad legem 
Ricardo Eliott serviente ad legem 
Willelmo Rudhall attornato dicti principis 


It is ordered by the said Counsaill touching the Ix li hangyng apon Rees ap 
Llywelyn ap Hulkyn, late Shireff of the Com of Anglesea, dependyng of the said 
Rees for his fee of xx li by yere respited & not allowed for the xv, xvj and xvij yeres 
of our seid soveraign lord, by the commaundement of Sir Richard Pole knight, late 
Chamberleyn to prince Arthure, and Mr Robert Frost Clerk, late Chaunceler to 
the said prince: fforasmoche as the said late Shireff found not sufficient suerties for 
the excercisyng of his said office, and for the recognisaunce of Ix li by Rolond 
Bulke[ley] theruppon made that he shuld shewe suffic[ient] cause & mater before 
[the said Counsaill] . . . [(? that the fee) of the seid Shireff ought to be allowed & 
not ( ?disallowed)] . . . and by cause it is sufficiently shewed that the Shirefi[es] 
ther have not be compelled to fynd suerties as is aforesaid, and by cause the 
said commaundement was not made by the hole Counsaill of [the said] late prince, 
itis agreed by thesaid Counsaill that the said somme aforesaid shalbe allowed unto 
[the said R]ees and clerely discharged in the auditors bookes of the said Com, and 
also the seid [R]olond discharged of the seyd Recognisaunce & it to be [cJancelled.4 


lit may like your good struck through. 

2Waterton lay within the wapentake of Manley, which was appurtenant to the 
manor of Kirton in Lindsey and was a possession of the duchy of Cornwall. 

3 This is followed by. another fragment concerning the abbot of Bardsey. 

4Fo. 7v is blank. Fo. 8 is a fairer but more fragmentary version of fo. 7, which 
couples with Rees ap Llywelyn ap Hulkyn one William ap Gryffyth ap Robyn, late 
sheriff of Carnarvon, in respect of the latter’s fee of £20 disallowed for the year 15 
Henry VII. Fo. 8v contains a scrap concerning Jenkyn ap Griffeth ap? and his co- 
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Measures to Suppress “La Peste Luthérienne in 
France, If 21-2 


ON 15 APRIL 1521, the faculty of theology in the university of Paris 
belatedly adjudged Martin Luther a heretic.! Thereafter the Sorbonne 
turned to consider how best it might contribute to the eradication of Lutheran 
ideas in France. On 6 May 1521, the theologians decided to confer with the 
Parlement of Paris, a resolution which highlighted the anomalous position 
in which the faculty found itself.2 The faithful regarded the Sorbonne as an 
infallible tribunal, charged with maintaining the purity of orthodox doctrine. 
Yet the faculty had no formal judicial authority in France and was able to 
impose its judgments only through another party and with the consent of the 
king. In themselves, academic condemnations were powerless, but the 
Sorbonne could call on the support of the Parlement to interpret and apply 
its decisions.3 

In working out the implications of Exsurge, Domine and of the Deter- 
minatio, the Sorbonne and the Parlement turned to the customary measures. 
The initial impact of Luther’s ideas was felt most intensely in Paris.4 The 
capital was well supplied with books, and the rapid circulation of Luther’s 
early works amongst the literate élite was regarded as an index of the 
reformer’s popularity. The inflow of books provided tangible evidence of 
the infiltration of heresy, and it was to this seemingly amenable aspect of the 
reform movement that the agencies of repression addressed themselves in 
the first instance. 

As early as 18 March 1521, the Parlement had received instructions from 
the king, ordering the screening of all printers and booksellers in Paris, and 
that approved publications should bear the university’s tmprimatur.5 In 
accordance with the Sorbonne's motion of 6 May, representatives of faculty 
and Parlement conferred and, on 13 June 1521, a decree was issued which 
established joint control over the book trade in Paris and its environs. It 
now became an offence to print or to offer for sale any work dealing with Holy 
Scripture or other matters of faith which had not been approved by censors 
appointed by the Sorbonne.$ The terms of reference owed much to the royal 
instruction of 18 March for, whilst the learned theologians confined them- 
selves to examining the doctrinal content of any books seized in the course of 
investigations, to the Parlement fell the thankless task of police work. In 


1On the Determinatio Theologicae Facultatis Parisiensis super doctrina Lutheriana 
hactenus per eam visa, see D. S. Hempsall, ‘Martin Luther and the Sorbonne, 1519- 
21’, ante, xlvi (1973), 28-40. 

2Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, nouv. acq. lat. 1782 fo. 69. 

3 Hempsali, p. 40. 4 Ibid., pp. 28-9. 

5P. Imbart de la Tour, Les Origines dela Réforme (4 vols., Paris, 1905-14), iii. 207. 

6 Le Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris sous le règne de François Ier, ed. V.-L. Bourrilly 
(Paris, 1910), p. 101. 
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operating the decree, the Parlement's officers were either inefficient or 
ineffective: the results of enforcement were meagre, so much so that in 
July the Sorbonne complained about the persistent appearance in Paris of 
“certains livres imprimez . . . translatez de latin en langaige frangoys . .. en 
grant scandalle et opprobre de la foy catholique'. More consultations fol- 
lowed and a new decree was drawn up.! On 3 August, a general proclamation 
was made whereby all booksellers, printers and other folk who had books of 
Luther in their possession were given one week in which to surrender the 
copies to the Parlement, on pain of a fine of 100 livres and a prison term.2 
The new prohibition was more rigorous than anything that had gone before. 
For the first time, Luther's name was mentioned in a secular edict published 
in French; but the decree also incorporated three other new features: first, 
the idea of an amnesty for those handing in proscribed books; secondly, the 
punitive measures outlined by the Bourgeois; and thirdly, the address to 
booksellers, printers ‘et aultres gens’. The publicity gained by the pro- 
clamation demonstrated the Parlement's intention of widening the scope of 
the prohibition beyond a particular section of the community, as had been 
the case in June, and to direct it at the general populace. 

The new decree was enforced by the prévét of Paris and his officers. In 
the course of operations, they rifled homes and business premises for evidence 
whilst rounding up suspects for questioning. Incriminating books were 
conveyed to the office of the Parlement's clerk where they were kept under 
guard before being burned. Yet, to the consternation of the authorities and 
despite the efforts of the prévét and his team, Lutheran books continued to 


circulate. The Sorbonne and the Parlement were simply unable to influence .> _ 


the situation, let alone control it. A touch of piquancy was added in the :'. 
autumn of 1521 when Melanchthon's work entitled Adversus furiosum 
Parisiensium theologastrorum . . . decretum? first appeared in Paris. The piece 
was an immediate sales' success in France, for in it Melanchthon rebutted 
the Sorbonne’s condemnation of Luther. What alarmed the Sorbonne was 
that in October, the faculty of arts permitted Melanchthon's pamphlet to 
circulate freely among its members. The arts’ school was traditionally 
liberal in such matters and continued to pursue an independent course 
throughout the fifteen-twenties and thirties. On 15 October, the theologians 
prohibited bacheliers in the university from discussing all contentious mat- 
ters, a resolution which owed more than a little to inter-faculty rivalry.4 
Besides fearing the threat inherent in Lutheran works, the Sorbonne was 
insulted by the junior faculty's effrontery in allowing Melanchthon's 
response free circulation. 

Predictably enough, the attempt to muzzle the students failed and the 
university rector approached the Sorbonne concerning the need for new 


lParis, Archives Nationales, XIa 1523 fo. 310. 

2 Bourgeois de Paris, p. 101. 

3 Philippi Melanchthonis Opera, Corpus Reformatorum, i, ed. C. G. Bretschneider 
(Halle, 1834), cols. 398—416. 

4B.N., nouv. acq. lat. 1782 fo. 72. 
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measures. Clearly drastic action was required. After overtures to the 
chancellor, faculty representatives discussed the matter with the king in an 
attempt to enlist royal support. On 4 November, Francis subscribed to 
another prohibition whereby those contravening the decree of 3 August 
would incur the additional penalty of banishment. On 24 November, the 
theologians asked that the new rescript should be publicized. Accordingly, 
on 30 November, a proclamation was issued so that no one could subsequently 
claim ignorance of the decree.1 

During 1522, the conservatives began to appreciate the magnitude of the 
problem confronting them. In March, a meeting of the provincial council of 
Sens, held in Paris, issued statutes to reform clerical morals and condemned 
several Lutheran books then circulating in the capital. The significance of 
this last measure lay in the council's frank admission that, in the present 
situation, merely to censure or condemn any book was futile. As so few 
people heeded the church's admonitions, the penalties of temporal justice 
should buttress measures against the peddling of heretical books. With this 
in view, the council decided to approach the Parlement in order to 
*procedder contre lesd. imprimeurs et vendans’. On 22 March, the Parle- 
ment acknowledged receipt of the council's resolution, which included a 
condemnation of Carlstadt's treatise De Coelibatu and an anonymous 
Apologia for the marriage of the pastor of Kemberg.? In response, the 
court renewed the prohibitory decree of 13 June 1521.? 

In so far as Paris was concerned, the Sens council meeting could rely on 
the Parlement to translate its resolutions into realities. In the provinces, 
however, where the machinery of ecclesiastical authority was often rudi- 
mentary, interpretation of the council’s policy depended on every bishop 
observing the instruction to hold a watching brief and to initiate appropriate 
action through the ecclesiastical courts when necessary. Almost all prelates 
took the threat of la peste luthérienne seriously, but only a few bothered to 
take even the simplest preventive steps, like sending their clergy warning 
circulars. In this respect, the majority were dilatory and apathetic, pre- 
ferring to rely on the efficiency of traditional repressive techniques to ex- 
tirpate the Lutheran plague once it had appeared in their dioceses. 

One of the first to organize a campaign against Lutheranism was 
Guillaume Petit, the Dominican who was Francis I's confessor and bishop 
of Troyes.* One of the royal court's humanists, his equivocation during the 
Sorbonne's discussions which led to the condemnation of Luther had led 
some to suspect him of sympathy towards the German reformer. Lingering 
doubts as to his reliability were dispelled when, on 29 April 1523, he sought 
the co-operation of the Troyes chapter in exterminating traces of heresy 


1B.N., fonds latin 16576 fo. 26. 

?'The propst of Kemberg, Bartholomaeus Bernhardi, had been a graduate pupil 
of Luther and rector of the theological faculty at Wittenberg. He married in 1521. 

3C. Duplessis D'Argentré, Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus (3 vols., Paris, 
1728-37), ii, p. xiii. 

*Imbart de la Tour, iii. 479-80. 
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in the diocese.! Louis de Bourbon, cardinal-bishop of Le Mans, was equally 
studious in his proceedings against heresy. His zeal merited a tribute from 
a fellow ecclesiastic, that most reactionary of Sorbonnistes, Jerome de 
Hangest.? In the dedicatory preface to his De libero arbitrio in Lutherum, 
published in July 1525, Hangest eulogized the synodal decrees which 
Bourbon had instigated ‘in vesanam perditissimi hominis abominationem '.? 

Spontaneous action was not universal. For about two years after the 
Sorbonne's condemnation of Luther, through their inability to recognize 
the signs of heretical influences at work, most diocesan authorities saw no 
need to act. Whilst heresy appeared to be confined to the Ile de France, next 
to nothing was done in the provinces, though the joint efforts of the Parle- 
ment and Sorbonne were regarded as an example to secular and ecclesiastical 
authorities as yet untroubled by the Lutheran problem. Even so, there is 
reason to suppose that the measures taken in Paris were ineffective, for the 
Parlement records which survive contain no evidence of any notable suc- 
cesses against Lutheranism during 1522. 


Davip HEMPSALL 


The Model Survey of 1649 


In 1926, the late Sidney Madge discovered a volume of manuscripts en- 
titled ‘Baynes Papers’ at the Duchy of Cornwall Office. The volume was 
purchased by the duchy in 1913 and had been part of a collection belonging 
to the Reverend Thomas Webb which was calendared in the Seventh 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1878.5 The remaining 
Webb papers were apparently sold to the British Museum. 

The ‘Baynes Papers’ consist largely of copies of parliamentary surveys of 
Crown lands made in the sixteen-fifties by the Commonwealth. The 
manuscripts also include a model or precedent survey and instructions for 
method, both of which were used by the surveyors as they compiled the 
individual surveys. These documents are not, nor ever have been, part 
of the official collection of surveys at the Public Record Office.6 Madge 


1Troyes, Archives Départementales (Aube), G 1282. 

2H. B. Maître, ‘Les “'Théologastres” de l'Université de Paris au temps d'Erasme 
et de Rabelais’, Bibliothéque d' Humanisme et Renaissance, xxvii (1965), entry no. 263. 

3B.N., Rés. D 3304. 

*Circumstances varied from area to area, but those liberal prelates like Guillaume 
Brigonnet who had sponsored evangelical and humanist programmes of diocesan 
reform came under particular pressure from the Sorbonne to act against heterodoxy. 

5Hist. MSS. Comm., 7th Rept., app. p. 688. 

$Public Record Office, Exchequer, Augmentation Office, Parliamentary Surveys, 
E 317. A brief description of the documents involved can be found in S. C. Newton, 
‘Short Guides to Records, 17: Parliamentary Surveys’, History, liii (1968), 51-4. 
‘There are numerous published transcripts of surveys of Crown lands in the following 
counties : Cambridgeshire, Derbyshire, Devonshire, Middlesex, Northamptonshire, 
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presented certified copies of both documents to the British Museum in 
1927.1 A transcript of the instructions for method was published in the 
appendix of Madge’s book The Domesday of Crown Lands in 1938,? but the 
model survey has never been published partly owing to its length. The 
latter remains a significant document, however, and deserves the recogni- 

tion and attention of the profession. 

The origins of the model survey can be traced to the close of the Civil 
War. On 16 July 1649 the Rump Parliament passed ‘An Act for sale of the 
Honors, Manors, Lands heretofore belonging to the late King, Queen and 
Prince’.3 The legislation was an outgrowth of parliament's frustrating 
struggle with finances during the Civil War. The Crown land revenues 
as well as the income from the church and royalist properties had been 
appropriated by parliament since September 1643, but the burdens of 
collection of rents and management of the estates proved unprofitable. 
The decision to sell the confiscated lands was hastened by the army’s 
demand for payment of their arrears. Therefore, parliament decided to 
offer the soldiers and other creditors confiscated real property in lieu of 
cash for their services. 

As a vital part of the sale procedure, the legislation provided that the 
Crown estate would be surveyed to determine its true market value, for the 
Crown had usually leased royal properties at less than their real value. 
"Trustees were appointed to supervise the sales and they were empowered to 
select the surveyors. The latter pledged to carry out their duties ‘according 
to my best skill and cunning'.* The surveyor-general, Colonel William 
Webb, probably in collaboration with the trustees, designed a model or 
precedent survey of an imaginary manor for the use of the surveyors. The 
earlier bishops’ land surveys> had revealed a number of difficulties, the chief 
of which was the lack of a uniform construction in the surveyors' reports. 
Webb and the trustees desired to provide a standard technique for surveying 
wie at the same time maintaining a high degree of efficiency and speed. 
'The model survey provided a solution to a major aspect of the problem. 

The model survey was drawn up in rather considerable detail so as to 
anticipate every conceivable problem which might be encountered by the 
surveyors in their work. The surveyor-general and the trustees relied upon 
Somerset, Surrey, Sussex, Wiltshire and Yorkshire. Specific references to these 
publications can be found in the bibliography of Daniel W. Hollis, III, ‘The sale of 
the Crown estate, 1640—60: a study of the parliamentary surveys’ (unpublished 
Vanderbilt University Ph.D. dissertation, 1972). 

1British Library, Additional MS. 44937. Three folios of the model survey are 
inexplicably missing, but their absence does not appreciably affect the meaning or 
importance of the document. 

28. J. Madge, The Domesday of Crown Lands: a Study of the Legislation, Surveys 
and Sales of Royal Estates under the Commonwealth (1938), pp. 334-9. 

3 Commons Journals, vi. 261; Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642—60, 
ed. C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait (3 vols., 1911), ii. 168-91. 

4 Acts and Ordinances, ii. 172. 

5'The bishops’ lands were ordered to be surveyed and sold by an act of parliament 
in 1646 (Acts and Ordinances, i. 879-83). 
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previous surveys at their disposal when framing the model survey. Both the 
model survey and the accompanying instructions for method were divided 
into seven general sections. First, the surveyors were to determine the annual 
perquisites and profits of the manor. Next, the particulars of the premises 
were to be outlined. The particulars might vary in detail according to the 
discretion of the surveyors, but generally they were to enumerate the num- 
ber and size of the rooms in the house or shop as well as any fields, gardens, 
orchards, courtyards, fences, outlying buildings, etc. The values of the 
timber and the game on the estates were also to be included by the surveyors, 
They were to list the patents, leases and reprises which were attached to 
each premises, The surveyors were to make notes on the manorial customs, 
commons, boundaries and waste lands where appropriate to each possession. 
They were also to designate the rental and describe the premises of the 
manorial tenants separately. Finally, the surveyors were to summarize the 
salient features of the estate and total all the values, both antiquated and 
improved, citing these in an abstract. Considering the hundreds of surveys 
produced by several dozen surveyors, the model survey and the instructions 
for method were consistently and successfully utilized. Indeed, it might be 
said that the use of the model survey and the instructions for method became 
the sine qua non for the notable administrative success of the entire project.! 


` 1Among the recent work on the status of the Crown lands during the Interregnum, 
see especially two articles by I. Gentles, “The management of the Crown lands, 
1649-60’, Agricultural Hist. Rev., xix (1971), 25-41; "The sales of Crown lands 
during the English Revolution’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., xxvi (1973), 614-45. 
A more complete account of Dr. Gentles’s research can be found in his unpublished 
London University Ph.D. thesis, 1969, ‘The debentures market and military pur- 
chases of Crown land, 1649-60’. Dr. Gentles’s work deals principally with the sales 
procedure and the military purchasers. For somewhat different conclusions abayt i 
the nature of the military purchases, see H. J. Habakkuk, ‘The parliamentary army. ^ 
and the Crown lands’, Welsh Hist. Rev., iii (1967), 403-26. Also, a recent regional 

' study of confiscated land sales can be found in P. G. Holiday, ‘Land sales and iò- 
purchases in Yorkshire after the Civil Wars, 1650-70’, Northern Hist., v (1970), 
67-92. 


DANIEL W. HorLrs, III 


Historical News 


THE FonTrv-zicHTH Anglo-American Conference of Historians took 
place at the University of London on Thursday and Friday, 8 and 9 July 
1976. Two general and eight sectional meetings were held either in the 
Beveridge Hall of the Senate House or in the England Room of the Institute 
of Historical Research. The total enrolment, excluding accompanying 
relatives, was 317, of whom 110 were from the United States, Canada and 
certain other countries of the Commonwealth. The Conference opened on 
the Thursday morning with a general meeting at which Professor H. J. 
Perkin (Lancaster) gave a lecture on ‘The recruitment of British élites since 
1880’ as an introduction to the general theme of the Conference which was 
‘Social leaders’. Further papers on this theme were: ‘The problem of 
national leadership in late Tudor times’ by Professor W. T. MacCaffrey 
(Harvard); ‘Images of the upper class, c. 1930-c. 1960’ by Professor 
A.J. B. Marwick (Open University); ‘Society, ideology and political culture 
in 18th-century Virginia’ by Professor J. P. Greene (Johns Hopkins); 
‘Political élites in Norman and Angevin England’ by Professor J. C. Holt 
(Reading). Other papers were ‘From memory to written record in England, 
1066-1307’ by Dr. M. T. Clanchy (Glasgow); ‘George IT: the King and the 
politicians’ by Dr. A. N. Newman (Leicester); “Art and the Reformation in 
Germany: a reassessment’ by Professor C. C. Christensen (Colorado); 
‘Sales of bishops’ lands during the English Revolution, 1646-60’ by 
Professor I. J. Gentles (York, Canada). The closing meeting, over which the 
Director presided, was a discussion on ‘The teaching of history’, at which 
the opening speaker was Professor G. E. Connell-Smith (Hull); other 
speakers were Professor P. Collinson (Kent at Canterbury); Professor 
G. R. Elton (Cambridge); Professor S. E. Prall (City University of New 
York); Professor Joyce A. Youings (Exeter). An exhibition of historical 
works published in the United Kingdom since June 1975 was displayed in 
the Institute. 

It was decided at the closing meeting to hold a plenary Conference next 
summer from Tuesday to Friday, 5 to 8 July. The special theme of the 
Conference will be ‘Liberty’. 


* * * * * * 


AN INTERNATIONAL conference, ‘New Wine in Old Bottles: a compara- 
tive view of socio-political structures and values affecting the American 
Revolution', was held at the University of Cologne 19-22 February 1976. 
The conference was presided over by Professor Erich Angermann, and 
attended by scholars from Austria, Canada, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
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Hungary, Poland, Switzerland, the United States and West Germany. 
Eight papers were read, which are to be published in English by Ernst 
Klett Verlag of Stuttgart. 


* * x* * * * 


In an effort to meet the crisis in academic publishing the Royal Historical 
Society has initiated a new series called ‘Studies in History'. In this it 
will publish works of history of all kinds by any author provided the books 
are in English and deal with events after A.D. 476. Only books of a high 
academic standard and no unrevised doctoral theses will be accepted. The 
books will be produced with fully justified margins and in hard covers; the 
printers to whom orders should in due course be sent are Swift Ltd. of 
I, 5 and 7 Albion Place, St. John's Road, London, E.C.r. The scheme is 
run by an editorial board, and the editorial assistant is Mrs. Janet Godden 
to whom (at the address of the Society) intending authors should send 
proposals. The scheme is being made possible by generous donations from 
the British Academy, the Twenty-Seven Foundation, the U.S. Embassy, 
the Wolfson Foundation and several anonymous donors. The first volume 
is now in the press and two more should shortly reach that state; several 
further ones are in preparation. Distribution will be by direct order to 
Swifts (money in advance); order forms will be distributed to all F ellows, 
Associates and subscribing libraries of the Society and will also be available 
at the office of the Institute. í 


* * * * * * 


Special Supplement No. 11 by G. de C. Parmiter, Elizabethan Popish 
Recusancy in the Inns of Court, is distributed to subscribers with this present 
number of the Bulletin. Additional copies may be obtained (price £2.00) 
from the Publications Secretary at the Institute of Historical Research, 
University of London, Senate House, London WC1E 7HU. 


